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Tue SITE 


In the preparation of its Dorset inventory the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England) has drawn new attention to a remarkable earthwork which 
has long been known to exist on Bindon Hill, adjoining Lulworth Cove, Dorset. 
The significant topographical features are as follows. For many miles of Dorset 
coast the cove is the only natural harbour where in all weathers small craft may lie 
up with safety. In terms of human time, it must long have approximated to its 
present shape, the product of a fairly simple geological process. The successive 
strata hereabouts (from bottom to top) are Purbeck limestone, Wealden clay, and 
chalk; but they are all here uptilted towards the south through nearly 90 degrees 
so that in effect they lie side by side with the limestone as an outermost barrier 
against the sea. In ages past a chalk-stream wore a gap through the limestone 
down to sea-level, admitting the sea to the Wealden clay, which it then proceeded 
to scoop into a basin until stopped by the more solid chalk beyond. The tiny 
descendant of this incisive stream still flows unnoticed beside the road down to the 
harbour. 

Towards the east for a mile the small circular basin is flanked by a shelf of wind- 
swept arable and pastoral clayland which reaches a width of some s00 yards 
between the sea and the rising chalk-ridge. The ridge itself attains a height of 
561 ft.; at its eastern end it is abruptly curtailed by crumbling cliff, and to the west 
it falls steeply but smoothly to the re-entrant which forms the natural approach to 


the cove. Ridge, shelf, and cove are alike barred from the hinterland by the earth- 
work now in question. 


Previous REFERENCES 


In the middle ages certain of these features were seized upon by the Cistercian 
founders of Bindon Abbey, who about the middle of the twelfth century first 
established their convent (later, about 1160-70, moved inland to the vicinity of 
Wool) on the western edge of the shelf, immediately above the cove. In the present 
context, the special interest of this abbey is that its cartulary contains the earliest 
reference to the ancient earthwork near by, with explicit recognition of its antiquity. 
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An Inspeximus of 15th November 1279 confirms a charter of Henry de Novo 
Burgo, itself inspecting and confirming a charter whereby Robert de Novo Burgo, 
his father, gave to the church of St. Mary, Bindon, ‘the place of Old Bynedon and 
the dike of Julius Caesar, where the abbey was first built; with the mill of Lulle- 
worth and all the multure of the men of Lulleworth and all the land adjoining the 
mill, which lies within the high road running to the port of Lulleworth, the sea 
and the old dike running from the said road to Starhole ...’.". Further reference 
will be made to this interesting topographical detail. 

The antiquaries who have visited the site have added little to our knowledge. 
O’Keeffe knew the earthwork in 1791? and makes the following statement: 


‘On the highest part [of Bindon Hill] is a barrow, or tumulus, and from thence runs for 
a considerable length a wall of huge loose stones, piled up with little order: in this wall a 
chasm marks the former station of a gate; the posts and ironwork remain—they are very 
rude, perculiar in their form, and bear visible marks of great antiquity. Here stood Bindon 
Abbey... .’ 


In the year (1826) in which O’Keeffe published this reminiscence, Miles, who 
thought that the Bindon earthwork represented a Phoenician or Carthaginian city, 
averred that the oppidum was ‘enclosed by stone walls of enormous thickness, 
measuring on an average from 15 to 18 feet, . . . its entrance flanked by two stone 
walls, while the bases of the towers, between which stood the gates, are perfectly 
distinct’. In a footnote he refers to a statement by Hutchins that these all re- 
lated to Bindon Abbey.3 Warne also specifically associates stonework with the 
dike.t He remarks that the ramparts were ‘of a very peculiar construction’, being 
‘wide and flat banks on which are the remains of walls of Cyclopean masonry, now 
covered with moss and turf’. By “Cyclopean masonry’ he explains that he means 
‘a heaped-up ridge of loose stones of various sizes’. In particular, he describes the 
wall as being built ‘on the inner edge of the rampart’ for some distance to the west 
of the northern entrance. He remarked that the work as a whole owed its import- 
ance as ‘a principal maritime town’ to the cove, and thought that its single rampart 
was adequate partly because the strongly fortified ‘Florus Berry’ or Flowers Barrow 
camp, on the next hill to the east, was at hand as a refuge. Warne’s account was 
later supplemented by T. Kerslake, but without important additions.s 


PresENT State (pl. 1) 


Along the northern brow of Bindon Hill, on the skyline of the ridge as seen 
from the valley-bottom below it to the north, an earthwork extends from the brow 
of the crumbling sea-cliff on the east for a length of 2,600 yards to the rounded 
western end above the cove. It thus demarcates the ridge (with the coastal shelf to 
the south of it) from the northern hinterland. The main stretch of the earthwork 


1 Calendar Charter Rolls, ii (a.D. 1257-1300), fig. 2. 
216. I am greatly indebted to Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew 5 Proc. Dorset Field Club, iv (1880), 53 f.; 


for this reference. ibid. iii (1879), 74 ff. Kerslake proposes the (un- 
2 Recollections, ii (1826), 191-2. acceptable) identification of Bindon with the 
3 Deverel Barrow (1826), pp. 15 and 35. Beandun of the 4.8. Chronicle, a.v. 614. 


4 Ancient Dorset (1872), pp. 39-42 and pl. 1, 
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consists of a rampart above a scarp, at the foot of which is a small ditch with a 
correspondingly small counterscarp bank; but where, towards the eastern end, the 
hill-side becomes almost precipitous, the scarp, ditch, and counterscarp bank are 
omitted, and on the steep western end the work appears to consist only of an 
artificial escarpment. The rampart is made up from rearward quarries, which are 
particularly clear in the eastern half. The low counterscarp bank is the upcast from 
the ditch, which is merely the product of the scarping of the hillside above and does 
not itself constitute an appreciable obstacle. 

At the western end of the ridge, where the main work devolves into a mere scarp, 
the east—west line is continued sharply down to the re-entrant approach to the cove 
by a bank and northward ditch. A gap of about 40 yards intervenes between the 
two parts,! but there is no reason to doubt their integral relationship. Evidence 
has already been cited above (p. 2) that in the thirteenth century this defence still 
extended to the sea at Star (or Stair) Hole, the minor inlet immediately west of the 
cove, and the principal approach to the cove must have been approximately where 
the present road cuts the line. 

The only surviving entrance through the main dike is in the northern side, and is 
marked by boldly inturned rampart-ends. It is approached obliquely up the northern 
hill-side by a track, still used, the antiquity of which is vouched for by its local name, 
‘the Roman road’. It must indeed have been the original approach from this side. 

The summit of the ridge carries a number of other earthworks of various dates 
and mostly of small significance. At the highest point are two dilapidated barrows. 
Lynchets or field-banks appear at intervals in the long grass, but have not been 
coherently planned. At one point adjacent to the rampart an oblong earthwork 
enclosure of slight elevation appears to have contained a brick structure, possibly 
of the eighteenth century, and a similar small enclosure appears externally to the 
defences farther west on air-photographs. Other cuttings are of recent military 
origin. But towards the western end is a transverse (north-south) work of unusual 
interest, designed to cut off the western end of the ridge, together with the harbour. 
It was never finished and the methods of layout and construction are still recog- 
nizable. Further reference will be made below to this instructive demonstration 
of prehistoric engineering. 

In summary, the special and remarkable features of the Bindon earthworks are 
these: 


i. They enclose the only natural all-weather harbour hereabouts. 

ii. They extend for nearly two miles along a line approximately parallel with 
the coast, and formerly extended farther towards the east; both ends are or 
were on the sea. 

iii. They thus bar a great tract of commanding ridge and low-lying coastland 
from the north. 

iv. They are essentially of the single-rampart type; the tiny counterscarp bank 
being a constructional device, not in itself a military obstacle. 

‘ A small detached mound and pond-like hollow abouts is very steep and slippery, and forms a 


in the gap may indicate an intention to join the two _ natural defence. 
works, but this is not certain. The hill-side here- 
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Tue ExcavaTIons OF 1950 


The facts tabulated at the end of the last section suggest certain inferences 
of unusual interest. These inferences will be considered later. Meanwhile it will 
suffice to observe that they induced the Royal Commission in 1950 to carry out 
a trial-excavation with the limited objectives of establishing (a) the cultural phase 
to which at least the main work belongs, and (4) such structural details as a limited 
time and labour-force would permit. At the invitation of Mr. Geoffrey Webb, 
Secretary of the Commission, the digging and survey were carried out under my 
direction during four weeks of July and August by members of the staff of the 
Royal Commission under the leadership of Mr. A. T. Phillips and Mr. Colin 
Bowen and augmented by other colleagues and students, of whorh I would specially 
mention Miss T. M. I. Newbould, Mr. Raymond Allchin, and Mr. Huntley S. 
Gordon. The photographs are by Mr. F. T. Power. The site is largely on the 
Lulworth tank-gunnery range, and it gives me great pleasure to record the unfailing 
helpfulness of the military authorities, led by the commandant, Colonel Bernard 
Cracroft, D.S.O., and the range-officer, Major George Ward. I propose now to 
consider seriatim (a) the structural and (4) the cultural evidence which we brought 
to light, and (c) the provisional results in their various aspects. 


(a) Structural evidence 


It was decided to restrict the digging to the northern entrance and its vicinity 
and to the unfinished cross-bank near the western end. Excavation more than 100 
yards east of the entrance was rendered impossible by the constant use of the range. 
The most important evidence came in fact from our main cutting through the 
defences (site BIN 2) a few yards east of the entrance. See section, pl. 111, a, fig. 1, 
and plan, pl. 1. 

Section BIN 2. This section through the rampart revealed evidence of a com- 
posite structure of earth and timber of the kind which has been recognized on a 
number of Iron Age A sites in Britain. The front of the rampart had (at any rate in 
intention) been revetted by a palisade set in a continuous trench cut to a depth of 
2 ft. in the natural chalk (pl. 1, 2). At a distance of 12 ft. behind it an internal 
revetment had been anchored to 4-in. unsquared posts set in separate holes at 
intervals of 3 ft. Behind the inner revetment the tail of the bank formed an approach- 
ramp. A detail of some interest was a small bank, not more than a foot high, of 
chalk rubble and turves immediately in front of and parallel to the rear line of posts, 
i.e. roughly in the centre of the work. The feature was constant through our cut- 
tings and presumably represents a setting-out bank. (Compare below, p. 7.) 

At Hollingbury in Sussex, where the type was first identified, the two lines of 
timbering were only 6 ft. apart;' at Maiden Castle in Dorset, they were 12 ft. 
apart,? as at Bindon. Incidentally, at Maiden Castle the Iron Age A rampart had 
been buried anciently by an Iron Age B rampart, and was thus sufficiently pre- 
served to indicate an original height of about 1o ft. From the relatively moderate 


1 E. Cecil Curwen in Antig. Fourn. xiii (1933), 2 Wheeler, Maiden Castle, Dorset (1943), p- 32» 
162. etc. 
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4. Rear palisade and rampart restored, with vertical posts in the ancient post-holes. 
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volume of earth preserved on the site the Bindon earthwork may have been rather 
lower, with compensating command from the long and steep slope which it 
crowned. 

In intention therefore the Bindon rampart conformed with the rules of its kind. 
But at the point explored something apparently happened to modify the work during 
construction. The outer palisade-trench was found in part to have been packed 
continuously with chalk and limestone debris, with no clear indication that indi- 
vidual uprights had been planted in it. Furthermore, forward of the rear palisade- 
holes and completely covering the outer palisade-trench was a layer of turves some 
6-8 in. thick, notably thicker than any ancient natural turf-line hereabouts. And 
again, both in and under this turf-line was a great quantity of potsherds which, in the 
absence of local occupation-floors, presumably represented waste-crockery thrown 
on to an exposed ledge from the interior of the work. All this evidence converges 
upon the supposition that, perhaps owing to the vast extent of the dike, the outer 
palisade was either never erected or was early destroyed, and the space between the 
inner and the outer palisade thus remained as a berm where rubbish readily accu- 
mulated as the turf grew upon it. The effective defence thus then consisted of the 
rear-palisade only, with the rampart tail behind it (pl. 111, 4). Whether this compro- 
mise was local or general cannot be said without further cuttings. 

A considerable number of rough slabs or lumps of limestone and chalk lay in 
and under the turf-carpeting referred to and in the silt on the side of the scarp, but 
no built masonry remained ix situ. A likely explanation is that the revetment in- 
cluded stone-walling between the timber uprights, as at Maiden Castle; but it 
would be mere guess-work to suppose that fragments of the walling survived as a 
structure into the nineteenth century and were in fact the masonry seen by Warne 
and his contemporaries (p. 2). 

The small ditch at the foot of the scarp was, as already stated, the structural 
result of the scarping and, with its tiny external spoil-bank, was of little or no 
substantive value as an obstacle. It would be misleading therefore, however 
literally correct, to describe the Bindon earthwork as ‘bivallate’; it is essentially 
‘univallate’. 

Section BIN 4 (not illustrated). To check continuity of structure, a partial section 
was cut into the main rampart 100 yards east of the entrance. The vertical sequence 
was found to be the same as that farther west, and both the setting-out bank and the 
rear palisade were identified. The front palisade-trench was not uncovered. 

Site BIN 1, the northern entrance. The eastern half of the entrance was incom- 
pletely uncovered in the usual grid-system (pl. rv); i.e. the area was marked out 
in 10-ft. squares, the actual cuttings being 8 ft. square in order to provide a stable 
2-ft. baulk on all sides. The structural evidence revealed was not satisfactory, and 
further exploration is needed both on this side and in the intact western half of the 
entrance. An incomplete line of post-holes under the highest part of the inturned 
rampart represents the rear line of posts in sections 2 and 4, but the corresponding 
front line of posts was not clearly identified, nor were gate-posts found. Pottery 
was scarce, but was identical in type with the abundant pottery from BIN 2. The 
road-passage between the two inturned banks was very slightly hollowed but 
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showed no features. It did not appear to have been much in use, but the ready 
weathering of the surface may have removed evidence on this point. The width of 
the opening, though not yet precisely ascertained, was greater than usual and was 
perhaps designed for the easy admission of cattle. 

Site BIN 3, the cross-bank (not illustrated). At a distance of some 280 yards 
from the western end of the ridge an unfinished bank and ditch, facing east, extends 
from the dike on the north to within a few yards of the cliff on the south, and cuts 
off the harbour end from the main area of the ridge (fig. 2 and pl. v). This cross- 
work is referred to by Warne in the following terms: ‘It consists of a very strong and 
broad rampart, rudely formed, presenting the appearance of additions or repara- 
tions, and is further fortified by a deep foss, with a wall of Cyclopean structure of 
great strength before it." The ‘wall of great strength’ is presumably an imaginative 
reconstruction of a low bank of earth and chalk rubble which was clearly the 
marking-out bank of the whole work and in fact runs along the inner or western 
margin of the unfinished ditch. At the southern end, where the cutting of the 
ditch had not even been begun, the marking-out bank continues to the brow of the 
cliff (pl. v1, 4). Parallel with it, ata distance of 25 ft. to the west, is a slighter bank 
which is probably a part of a relatively modern field-bank,? but there is at least no 
doubt as to the antiquity and purpose of the front bank. 

Ditch and rampart alike display very clearly the gang-system of which the classic 
illustration is Ladle Hill, Hampshire. Particularly in the northern half of the ditch 
(pl. v, 2) the separate quarries, not yet trimmed through as a continuous unit, can 
be clearly seen, with corresponding inequalities in the bank. Of three causeways 
across the ditch, two are doubtless purely constructional and would have been cut 
away had the work been completed. The bank, which was sectioned at one point 
with a 5-ft. trench, is of dump construction without walling or timbering, and is set 
back some 6 ft. from the ditch; though it may be doubted whether, on completion, 
it was intended to retain this berm as a permanent feature. At the northern end the 
work overlies the tail of the original dike, and west of the junction there is evidence 
of quarrying and dumping with a view to reinforcing the latter in harmony with 
the scale of the new cross-bank, which is of considerably bolder relief than the 
original dike.* 

No pottery was found in the cross-bank or its ditch, but a featureless sherd of 
Iron Age pottery (probably A) lay on the old surface under the bank. 

As a demonstration of constructional method the work is of unusual interest. 
The use of a marking-out bank has never been more clearly illustrated, though in 
principle it is familiar enough. For example, it was present in exactly the same 
relationship in the earliest (Iron Age A) rampart on site E at Maiden Castle,5 and at 
Bredon Hill, Gloucestershire, the rampart was marked out by front and rear banks.® 

' Ancient Dorset, p. 41. phase of fortification or merely to the fact that the 
2 This modern field-boundary appears to have _cross-dike was not aided by contour, and had there- 
followed the crest of the cross-bank, whence it fore to be proportionately stronger, cannot be 
descended the northern slopes of the hill obliquely determined. 
towards the north-east. 5 Wheeler, Maiden Castle, Dorset, pl. 1x. 


3 S. Piggott in Antiquity, v (1931), 478 ff. 6 Thalassa Hencken in Arch. Fourn. xcv (1938), 
* Whether this difference is due to a variant 26. 
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4. The unfinished cross-bank from the east; Portland and Weymouth in the distance. The figure stands in 
the entrance-gap 
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4. Lulworth Cove from the unfinished cross-bank. The left figure stands on the marking-out bank 
of the work; the right figure stands on a field-bank 
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(2) Cultural evidence 


Metal was restricted to an inchoate scrap of iron and two fragments of a feature- 
less bronze bracelet of segmental section. A few sherds of pottery were found in 
the entrance, but the most productive site was BIN 2, where some 200 sherds were 
found in and beneath the bank and in and under the thick turf-line between the 
lines of the parallel palisades. 

All the sherds belong to a single ceramic phase. A majority of them represent 
coarse situlate pots with finger-tip decoration round the rim and/or shoulder, a 
type sufficiently familiar in the British Iron Age A complex. The carination of the 
shoulder, in the few instances where it is preserved, is moderately emphatic, and 
may reasonably be diagnosed as early in a region where by the third century B.c. 
this feature had devolved into an almost inappreciable curve—possibly under local 
influence from forms allied to the Deverel type of Late Bronze Age II (after 
750 B.c.).! When the situla first arrived upon the Wessex scene we do not know, 
but the fifth century seems still to be consistent with such little evidence as there is; 
and the process of commingling with the established Bronze Age ceramic is likely 
enough to have begun at the outset. 

The base of the Bindon pots is not infrequently emphasized by a rough circum- 
feral projection, a feature characteristic of the pottery from the early site at Scar- 
borough and some of its Low Country affinities.2, The projecting base, however, is 
not in itself an exclusive type-feature; it is found, for example, on the alien pottery 
of a much later Midland group recently studied by Miss Kathleen Kenyon in 
Leicestershire,3 and elsewhere.t On the other hand, the Scarborough analogy, 
in spite of its geographical remoteness, may be significant, for the Bindon situlates 
are associated with occasional bowls with S-profile, which are likewise found at 
Scarborough. The latest dating for the Scarborough culture—that of Professors 
Hawkes and Piggott—is about 450-400 B.c.:5 admittedly, of course, a some- 
what arbitrary selection within what may well have been a fairly wide bracket. 

We may approach the Bindon material also from another angle. Only twenty 
miles to the west we have abundant Iron Age A material for comparison at Maiden 
Castle, whilst four miles to the east Kimmeridge Bay has produced a less docu- 
mented but not negligible series in the same general category. At neither site is 
there any bulk-similarity with Bindon. At Maiden Castle, finger-tip decoration 
occurred on only three of many thousands of sherds. Above all, the Iron Age A 
both of Maiden Castle and of Kimmeridge is prolific in red haematite-coated wares 
which in the former occur from the outset, i.e. (on current dating) from some time 








™ It is not possible to accept, on the present 
evidence, a straightforward devolutionary sequence 
for the shouldered situla on the assumption that the 
shoulder diminished steadily in emphasis as time 
went by. In some regions blunt shoulders may be 
relatively early, and in others angular shoulders 
relatively late. My Maiden Castle, Dorset, p. 187. 

2 History of Scarborough, ed. A. Rowntree 
(London, 1931), pp. 26 ff. 


3 Leicestershire Arch. Soc. Trams. xxvi (1950), 
61 ff. 

4 e.g. in Dorset itself at Marnhull: Audrey 
Williams in Proc. Dorset Nat. Hist. Soc. \xxii(1950), 
41, no. $I. 

5 C.F.C. Hawkes in Arch. Fourn.c(1943), 219, 
and Stuart Piggott, British Prehistory (Oxford, 


1949), p- 152. 
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in the third century B.c. At Kimmeridge the evidence is much less abundant; such 
as it is, it suggests an elaborate ceramic with haematite elements at a fairly early 
date (Mr. J. B. Calkin compares All Canning’s Cross), preceded by a non-haematite 
phase of which little is at present known.! 4t Bindon not a single scrap of haematite 
ware was found amongst a couple of hundred sherds. A possible inference is that Bindon 
is pre-third century and perhaps pre-All Canning’s Cross, whatever the inclusive 
dates of that complex be. On this argument, Bindon may derive in fact from the 
very dawn of the British Iron Age, or rather perhaps from that crépuscule which 
overlaps our ultimate Bronze and primary Iron Ages somewhere after 500 B.c. 
Between the fifth and the third centuries, 400 B.c. might be taken as a provisional 
central date for the dike. | 

That view is tenable, and I incline towards it, but it is not inevitable. Where all 
is matter of opinion, Professor Piggott (in discussion) prefers not to postulate two 
consecutive series of invasive moves, chronologically distinct, one without and one 
with haematite-coated pots. He writes: ‘I would much rather think of it as a 
cultural phenomenon, not necessarily separated in time, with a predominantly 
Marnian—Norman haematite group bringing in our earliest “‘A’’ culture to a point 
not much further west than Christchurch, Hants, and with a more westerly group 
(Breton ?) using finger-tip ornament only. Sites like Kimmeridge would naturally 
display overlapping traditions.’ On that showing Bindon need not be fastened back 
behind the Kimmeridge and Maiden Castle haematite wares, and remains chrono- 
logically unanchored within the earlier part of the Iron Age. The last word must 
be that the material for clear decision is simply not yet available. 


Fig. 3. 
1. Shoulder of situla with finger-tip impressions on the carination. From the basic turf-line 
between the two palisades on BIN 2. (Also pl. vit, 1.) 


2. Sherd with finger-tip impression. From the rampart (layer 4) behind the inner palisade 
on BIN 2. (Also pl. vir, 24.) 


3. Sherd with finger-nail impression. From the same layer as 1. (Also pl. vit, 5.) 

4. Sherd with finger-tip impression. From the same layer as 3. (Also pl. vit, 7.) 

5. Rim with blunt finger-tip impressions 1 in. below top edge externally. From the palisade- 
trench in front of rampart on BIN 2. (Also pl. vu, 13.) 

6. Rim of notably hard rough ware with irregular vertical slashes externally. From the same 
layer as 2. (Also pl. vit, 14.) 

7. Sherd from the carination of a situla with finger-tip impressions. From the same layer 
as 2 and 6. (Also pl. vir, 23.) 

8. Same type and layer as 2, 6, and 7. (Also pl. vir, 21.) 


g. Flat-topped rim with stab below externally. From a low level in the rampart flanking the 
entrance (BIN 1) on the eastern side. (Also pl. vir, 27.) 
10. Rim with finger-tip impressions near top edge internally. From the same level as 3. 
(Also pl. vit, 9.) 
11. Bevelled and rippled rim, with rough horizontal scorings (intentional?) below. Fromsame 
layer as 1 and 3. 
12. Bevelled rim. From the same layer as 2 and 6-8. (Also pl. vir, 12.) 


' Proc. Dorset Nat. Hist. and Arch. Soc. \xx (1949), 38 ff. Cf. Henrietta Davies in Arch. Fourn. xcii 
(1936), 200 ff. 
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Fic. 3. Representative sherds (4). 
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13. Rim of bowl. From the same layer as 2, 6-8, and 12. (Also pl. vi, 17.) 

14. Sherd with finger-nail impressions. From the same layer as 2, 6-8, and 12-13. (Also 
pl. vir, 22.) 

15. Roughly rolled rim. From the same layer as 2, 6-8, and 12-14. (Also pl. vit, 16.) 

16. Rim with finger-tip impressions on external edge. From the eastern rampart of the 
entrance, site BIN 1 (AII, level 2). (Also pl. vir, 26.) 

17. Flat-topped rim with stabs below externally. From a low level (FII, 6) in the rampart 
flanking the entrance (BIN 1) on the eastern side. Possibly part of the same pot as 9. (Also 
pl. vir, 25.) 

18. Smoothed reddish sherd with line of slashes. From the same layer as 1, 3, and 11. (Also 
pl. vir, 11.) 

19. Bowl with slightly rolled rim. From the basic turf-line behind the rear palisade on BIN 1. 

20. Rim. From the same layer as 11 and 19. 

21. Bowl. From the rampart on the east side of the entrance. BIN 1 (DIII, 4). 

22. Splayed base. From the basic turf-line between the palisades on B 2. 

23. Slightly splayed base. From the same layer as 2, 6-8, and 12-15. 

24. Markedly splayed base. From the rampart (3) behind the rear palisade on BIN 2. 

25. Slightly splayed base. From the same layer as 1, 3, 11, and 18. 

26-29. Bases. From the same layer as 2, 6-8, 12-15, and 23. 


(c) Provisional results 


What was the function of the dike? Let us reconsider its features. It encloses 
the only natural harbour hereabouts where small-size shipping can lie up comfort- 
ably in all weathers. It fences off a very exceptionally large area—some 200 acres— 
with a rampart of military significance sited against approach from the hinterland. 
The pottery shows a simple, uniform culture of early or even primary Iron Age 
date, and is fairly abundant in the vicinity of the northern entrance. In the interior, 
on the other hand, though no appreciable excavation has been carried out, a series 
of trenches cut along the ridge for military purposes shows no hint of Iron Age 
occupation. It is logical to infer that the site is that of an Iron Age beach-head or 
transit-camp, where a tribal unit or units, during a period of movement, could 
abide awhile on landing before advancing or infiltrating into the country-side 
beyond. Military terminology in these matters is today somewhat less fashionable 
than it used to be, but is not on that account inapt. 

If this inference be as correct as it is obvious, origins for the Bindon pottery may 
be expected across the Channel in Normandy. Unfortunately the material neces- 
sary for comparison at present scarcely exists. My hill-fort expeditions into 
Brittany and Normandy in 1938-9 had other objectives, and our French colleagues 
have not yet busied themselves appreciably with these matters. As often, further 
work in northern France is the corollary of our British problems. Meanwhile, 
along our own coasts a partial analogy to Bindon is presented by the famous site of 
Hengistbury Head, Hampshire, where a promontory over 2,000 yards long, 
adjoining a harbour, is fenced across its inner end, and where, moreover, pottery 
of a kind rare in Britain has analogues in western Normandy, though at a date con- 
siderably later than that of Bindon.t The Hengistbury ‘camp’ was very much 


1 Antiquity, xiii (1939), 78-79. 
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longer-lived and richer than Bindon has yet proved to be; it was certainly a good 
deal more than a transit-camp; but its great size suggests occupation on something 
approaching a tribal scale and a political purpose beyond the limited needs of a 
market. Beyond that it would be rash to conjecture. 

The interesting unfinished cross-bank towards the western end of Bindon is 
another question. It represents an interrupted reinforcement or contraction in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the harbour at some unknown moment of crisis, 
perhaps considerably later than the original scheme. Unfinished earthwork in 
southern Britain is now a sufficiently familiar phenomenon, of which the famous 
Ladle Hill camp in Hampshire has been cited as the outstanding example. Pro- 
fessor Piggott long ago suggested a prehistoric ‘war-scare’ as the context. Professor 
Hawkes has more recently focused this ‘war-scare’ upon a Marnian invasion in 
the middle of the third century B.c.1 He may be right; but, if we learn from our 
own modern experience, we may incline rather to think that there may have been 
many such scares in an age which is unlikely to have been much more peaceful 
than our own. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE RAMPART 


As an experiment a 10-ft. length of the inner half of the rampart on BIN 2 was 
reconstructed with timber cut on Col. J. W. Weld’s landin the vicinity, the scantling 
of the vertical timbers being regulated by the size of the post-holes (4—5 ins. in 
diameter). Colonel Cracroft very kindly lent a sergeant and five men for the pur- 
pose, and the work of setting up the timbers and some part of the bank was com- 
pleted in an hour on a rainy afternoon (pl. 11, 4). On this basis, as a jeu d’esprit, 
the following calculations are permissible: 


6 unskilled men built 10 ft. of the inner half of the work in 1 hour; 

.. 60 unskilled men could build 100 ft. of the inner half of the work in 1 hour; 

.. 60 unskilled men could build 1,000 ft. of the inner half of the work in a day of 10 hours; 
But the total length of the dike is about 8,000 ft. 

.. 60 unskilled men could have built the inner half of the whole dike in 8 days. 


It may be inferred that the same party could complete the dike in about 16 days, 
without allowing for the cutting and transport of the timber, which must have been 
growing abundantly on the slopes of the ridge. As against this, the working-party 
may easily have been larger, particularly having regard to the certainty that women 
and children would do much of the scraping and carting (basketing) of the earth. 

In more general terms and allowing for all the unknown and variable factors, we 
may suppose that the construction of the Bindon dike, particularly by experienced 
hands, was by no means a difficult or prolonged operation, in spite of the great 
extent of the work. 


™ Sussex Arch. Colls. xxx (1939), 241, 277- 





AN IRON AGE BARROW IN THE NEW FOREST 
By Mrs. C. M. Piccort, F.S.A. 


Durinc the course of excavations undertaken in 1941 on behalf of the Ministry 
of Works on Beaulieu Heath in the New Forest a small, and hitherto unrecorded, 
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barrow was discovered by the writer (fig. 1).t After the conclusion of the official 
work? this small barrow was excavated in order to establish its cultural position in 
an area rich in barrow burials, but which does not, to the writer’s knowledge, 
include many others of similar character.3 It should, however, be mentioned here 
that such inconspicuous little mounds are hard to find, and the present example was 
discovered shortly after a heath fire had burnt off the heather. 


1 Nat. Grid. Ref. 41/366018. with the excavation: Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Maxwell- 
2 Proc. Prehist. Soc. ix (1943), pp. 1-27. Hyslop, Miss de Cardi, Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson, and 
3 Thanks are due to the following who helped Miss Jocelyn Morris. 
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THE SITE 
Beaulieu Heath is a low-lying plain, mostly under 100 ft. in elevation above the 
sea which is some five miles distant at Lymington. At the time of excavation the 
heath was covered with heather and gorse. The subsoil consists of Plateau Gravels 
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Fic. 2. 


of Pleistocene age overlying Osborne and Headon beds of Oligocene age, and 
Professor Zeuner informed me that it is possible that some of the finer grades of 
the Plateau Gravels, especially the patches of silt and clay, are derived from the 
underlying Tertiary. This low ground frequently becomes waterlogged during the 
winter months, and in view of the unusually adverse conditions for the preserva- 
tion of archaeological evidence, it was surprising that so much was recoverable, 
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particularly since the depth of the original surface on which the burial was placed 
was only 18 in. deep below the present ground-level. 


TuHeE ExcavaTION 


The barrow was found to be surrounded by a shallow ditch cut into the natural 
gravel. The enclosed area measured approximately 15 ft. in diameter, though no 
attempt had been made to cut the ditch regularly. There was no superficial signs 
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Fic. 3. 


of any causeway across this ditch. The excavated soil may have been heaped up 
outside it or over the turf heap which formed the main core of the mound. The 
filling of the ditch appeared to be dark and fine-grained and suggested slow silting 
rather than a quick infilling. 

Cuttings made at right angles across the barrow soon showed that the mound 
was composed of turf which had been heaped over the burial after it had been laid 
on the original turf of the ground surface. This resulted in obscuring the old 
surface, since no original turf-line was visible until towards the end of the excava- 
tion, when the soil had dried out: it then showed distinctly. In consequence the 
first trenches were taken down to the gravel surface into which a grave, if such had 
been present, must have been cut. Fortunately, however, fragments of decayed 
wood were found at 9 in. above the gravel, and it was then possible to strip the 
greater part of the central area shown in stipple on the plan (fig. 2) and at a larger 
scale in fig. 4. 
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No grave was discovered, and it must be presumed that the burial was an in- 
humation placed with the other objects described below, on the old surface." 


Tue Finps 


A large quantity of wood was discovered strewn without apparent meaning over 
the central area as shown in fig. 4. In addition there was found a rim of pottery 
and one complete bronze ring and what may represent remains of others. 

The pottery. Although only one fragment of pottery was discovered, this was 
fortunately a rim fragment from which it was possible to estimate the diameter as 
well as the angle of the shoulder. The rim is flat and rather pronounced, with a 
diameter of about 53 in. or 14:4 cm. (fig. 5). The ware is fine and reddish-brown, 


= 
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Fic. 5. Sherd from central area (4). Fic. 6. Bronze ring from 
central area (#). 


leathery in texture, and smoothed on the surfaces. This is a fairly typical Iron Age 
A form, widely distributed, and close analogies to it were found at Fengate near 
Peterborough. At this site such pottery was attributed to immigrants from the 
Lower Rhine arriving in this country in the fifth century B.c.? 

The bronze ring. This is a solid bronze casting, 3°65 cm. in diameter and 
circular in section. It shows no signs of wear. Other fragments may represent 
more such rings, for one other appears to have a similar section and curve (fig. 6). 

The wood fragments. The position of these can best be seen in fig. 4, where the 
grain of the individual pieces is shown. As has already been mentioned, other 
pieces of wood were most probably inadvertently cut away before the surprisingly 
high original ground-surface level was recognized. It is unlikely, however, that 
the recovery of these pieces would have thrown much light on the nature of the 
structure represented, and this must remain obscure until comparable but better 
preserved examples are excavated. The possible significance of this wood will be 
discussed at the end of this account. 

Nearly all the wood fragments were taken up and removed to the British 
Museum laboratories for detailed examination, and the report on them, for which 
thanks are gratefully acknowledged, is printed below. The largest piece (no. I), 
which measured nearly 3 ft. in length, was cut into three to facilitate transport. It 


1 For the purposes of comparison attention Cross, and is described as Stoney Cross III in the 
should be drawn to a small barrow of somewhat report referred to. No finds were made. 
similar construction excavated during the official 2 Arch. Fourn. c (1943), pp. 188-223, and 
work for the Ministry of Works. This was at Stoney _ especially fig. 1, A.3. 
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will be seen from the report below that all the wood was quite thin planking, and 
the thickest piece was probably not much over an inch; the average seems to have 
been Sin. or 2 in. 

The following pieces (so numbered on the plan, fig. 4) were submitted to the 
British Museum: nos. I, II, Ia, IV, V, Va, VI, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIV, XV, 
XVI. Of these, a large number were found to be wood staining on lumps of sand, 
and these were too thin for examination. Those pieces in any way significant are 
described below (see pl. vit). 


I. For original form see fig. 7. Dissection' has made it clear that the thickness of the 
wood in all cases is never more than § in. and that the bulk of the specimen as received 
consisted of sandy loam which was taken on excavation to give the object strength. 

Specimen A had two channels cut out almost but not entirely to the thickness of the 
plank, and these are 4 x 14 in. measurement. Specimen C has a rectangular notch in 
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Fic. 7. Detail of wood fragment no. I showing mortices. 


one of the longer sides 14 X 1} in. If this was part of a wood joint, as seems likely, the 
timber must originally have been of a thickness between about # in. and 1} in., but 
nothing exists in the material examined approaching this higher limit. The ‘iron nail ?” 
is a ferruginous nodule, amorphous in character, and has been preserved with specimens 
of the wood from specimen B which provided the best samples in the collection. 

II. Shapeless remains of wood 4-3 in. thick. 

V. Two rectangular lumps of earth with fragmentary remains of decayed wood on them 
suggesting that they may have been planks no more than § in. thick. No joinery work 
visible. 

VII. Fragmentary remains of wooden plank. 

VIII. Wooden remains evidently greatly shrunken; bundles of wood fibres being only about 
} in. thick in this case. ‘ 

X and XI. No. XI has a different stratification to the smaller piece, X, and no common 
fracture can be found. They do not appear to belong together. No. XI has a definite 
imprint as of a right-angled joint of wood rather like an imprint of an elbow joint. 
Thickness of the imprint of wood less than } in. and generally less than } in. 

XV. Fragments of wood about } in. thick, much broken and shapeless. 

XVI. Imprint on sand, possibly the remains of a peg of wood 9 x1 in., but with no very 

definite evidence of tapering. 


INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 
This small and insignificant barrow has presented us with some difficulties and 
a considerable amount of information. The interpretation of this burial is, however, 
extremely tentative and will remain so until further examples of the type have been 
excavated. 
1 Dissected into three specimens, A, B, and C, for transport to the British Museum. 
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Amongst the large number of barrows in the New Forest excavated by Wise 
and others, nothing of a comparable character has been recorded, and this seems 
to be the case throughout Hampshire.! Slight remains such as these could, however, 
very easily have been dug away by nineteenth-century enthusiasts without being 
seen at all, still less recorded, and the barrow would have been described by 
Warne and his contemporaries as a tumulus inanis. 

Comparable barrows of the Early Iron Age are difficult to find in the south of 
England, and perhaps that at King’s Weston near Bristol? (Barrow 2) is. most 
closely analogous. It is of interest to note that the finds included a carinated Iron 
Age A bowl with finger-tip decoration below the shoulder, as well as sherds repre- 
senting five more vessels. An iron object described at the time as a cheek-piece, 
though probably not in fact used as such, was also found. Barrow 3 in the same 
group, both in size and section closely similar to the Beaulieu barrow, also produced 
pottery of Iron Age A analogy. Unlike Beaulieu, both these barrows showed 
evidence of burial by cremation. In East Anglia at Warborough Hill, Stiffkey, 
Norfolk, a much disturbed barrow, considerably larger in size, was found to have 
been constructed by Iron Age A settlers possibly as early as the fifth century. 
Later disturbance has made its real history impossible to interpret with certainty. 
In the same county, at Weeting, a barrow only 14 ft. across and 18 in. high was 
excavated by Mr. Armstrong and considered to have been built early in the Iron 
Age.4 

The burial must have been by inhumation since no bones were discovered. In 
the other barrows excavated on Beaulieu Heath the inhumed burials were never 
discovered even as a stain in the sandy soil,5 but cremated burials were still found 
to be in good condition despite the acidity of the soil, and must be almost inde- 
structible by natural agencies. 

The wood fragments are undoubtedly the most puzzling feature of this burial. 
If this originally represented a coffin in which the body had been placed it is difficult 
to imagine why there should be so much wood strewn over so large an area. Other 
coffin burials of various periods are known,® but in no instance do the remains 
resemble these. Whatever the original character of this wooden object, it was 
clearly not very strongly made, though considerable care had been taken, as is 
shown both by the uniformity of size in the planks employed and of the notches 
used in the joinery. 

The clue to an alternative interpretation is afforded by the potsherd which so 
fortunately retained enough of the rim and shoulder for its form to be identified. 
For its typical Iron Age A form provides a pointer to the continental Hallstatt 
culture generally, and it is here that we find the most plausible parallels for this 
burial. Cart burials, though only a few have been excavated scientifically, are not 


™ See J. R. Wise, The New Forest (1883), chap. 3 Norfolk Archaeology, xxv (1933-5), 408 ff. 
xvii. For barrows in Hampshire see L. V. Grinsell 4 Ibid. 426, n. 1. 
in Proc. Hants Field Club and Arch Soc. xiv. The 5 As, for instance, in Holland. Van Giffen, Die 
barrow at Oliver’s Battery, idid. xii (1934), 9-10, is Bauart der Einzelgraber (1930). 
not closely comparable. © Proc. Prehist. Soc. xv (1949), p. 105 for 
2 Proc. Bristol Spelaeo. Soc. ii (1925), 238-40. Bronze Age examples. 
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Beaulieu Heath Barrow 





. Beaulieu Heath Barrow; general view of wood fragments in central area from the 
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unusual on the Continent, though so far as is known no example has yet been 
recognized from Britain. Perhaps the classic discovery at Bad Cannstatt in Wirttem- 
berg! and dated to the sixth century B.c. is most closely applicable in this instance. 
Here, though the burial was a rich one, the remains of the cart would not have been 
capable of interpretation had it not been for the bronze fittings and the iron tyres 
of the four wheels. Similar circumstances obtained in Czechoslovakian cart 
burials of Hallstatt C.2 These Hallstatt grave-carts vary widely in type. They may 
be provided with two or four wheels and the body of the cart may be solid or slatted, 
while some examples have no sides and consist simply of a platform on wheels. 
A not unusual feature is for the sides of the cart to be hung with bronze rings, and 
this may have been the origin of the ring and other fragments from our Beaulieu 
burial. An inhumation is the usual accompaniment in continental examples. 

The pottery fragment has already been mentioned as being closely similar to 
that from Fengate near Peterborough which came to Britain from the Lower 
Rhine. Professor Hawkes and Miss Fell have drawn attention to the mixed 
character of the Late Hallstatt culture in that region where fusion took place 
between ‘the indigenous Lower Rhenish Tumulus people and later Hallstatt 
groups moving successively down or parallel with the Rhine northwards from inner 
Europe’. These latter groups were in fact coming from the very part of Europe 
where cart burials were a common practice, and their arrival in the Lower Rhine 
would produce just the mixed elements we require for the culture represented at 
Beaulieu. Alternatively, at Les Jogasses on the Marne was found not only a wheeled 
cart but also pottery analogous to our Iron Age A. 

In conclusion it must be stressed that the evidence is unfortunately too slight to 
warrant a definite identification, but the suggestion is here made that we have at 
Beaulieu a poor relation of the rich Hallstatt cart burials of the Continent, and it 
deserves our attention more particularly since it is the first British example to be 
even tentatively identified as such. A date for it around the fifth century B.c. is 
probable. This early date, however, depends upon the acceptance of the wooden 
fragments as the remains of a cart’ burial of the type referred to above. 


™ O. Paret, ‘Das Firstengrab der Hallstattzeit bibliography. 
von Bad Cannstatt’ (Stuttgart, 1935), in Fund- 3 For a recent summary of the continental evi- 
berichte aus Schwaben, n.¥. viii, 2-38. dence, see Childe in Proc. Prehist. Soc. xvii (1951), 
2 Dvordk, ‘Wagengraber der Alteren Eisenzeit 177 ff. 
in Béhmen’, Prachistorica, i (Prague, 1938), with 





A SAXON TREASURE HOARD FOUND AT CHESTER, 1950 


By Grauam Wesster, F.S.A., with Notes by R. H. Dottey and 
G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


On 29th November 1950 workmen employed by the Merseyside and North Wales 
Electricity Board were relaying a cable on the west side of Castle Esplanade, 
Chester. In cleaning up the western side of the trench with a spade, 18 in. below 
the present pavement level and 29 ft. to the south of St. Martin’s Court, one of the 
men cut through a small earthenware vessel and a shower of coins and silver bullion 
poured into the bottom of the trench. It is distressing to record that although the 
Grosvenor Museum is only 100 yards from the site, the discovery was not reported. 
No significance was attached to the find; one of the men stated later that they 
thought they were milk checks. Three of the men put handfuls of coins into their 
pockets; others were distributed to children near, and the rest shovelled back 
into the trench. The engineer-in-charge took several to his office for the purpose 
of identification, but later forgot about them. One of the men sent some of the 
coins to Hunter Street Girls’ School, by his niece, for identification, and the mistress 
immediately sent them to the Curator of the Grosvenor Museum. This happened 
on 10th December, and the Curator at once appreciating the significance of the 
discovery, set to work to recover as much as possible of the hoard, and reported the 
matter to the City Coroner. Asa result he recovered a hundred coins, twelve ingots 
of silver, and a fragment of the vessel. 

The officials of the Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board then gave the 
Curator every facility for re-excavating the trench. The hoard was found to be 
scattered along about 10 yards of trench. The whole of this soil was removed to 
the museum and washed through a #-in. sieve,! with the result that 360 more coins, 
including fragments, more bullion, and pieces of jewellery, etc., and about 70 
sherds of the vessel were recovered. Care was exercised in dealing with the cable 
itself under the mistaken impression that it had been energized. As soon as it was 
discovered that the cable was dead, the trench was re-excavated, and this time the 
cable lifted and all the soil from around and below it removed and washed. This 
operation produced 50 more coins and further pieces of bullion. 

The inquest was held at Chester on 28th December 1950 and the hoard found 
to be Treasure Trove; two of the workmen were declared to be the joint finders 
and the Curator was commended for his action and subsequent assistance to the 
Coroner. The whole of the hoard and bullion were then deposited with the British 
Museum, and a full report on the coins is in preparation by Mr. C. E. Blunt, 
F.S.A., and Mr. R. H. Dolley. The two workmen as joint finders received £25 
each and the rest of the gang £12 each. The Curator, who was awarded £400, 
waived his claim in order to secure 300 of the coins, not required by the British 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. A. Warhurst, at that time his assistant, and to Mr. G. B. Leach for 
considerable help. 
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Museum, and the whole of the bullion for the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, where 
it is now deposited. The final classification of the coins is as follows: 


Alfred ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ‘ , , I 
Eadward the Elder , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 7 (incl. a Danish imitation) 
fEthelstan . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 48( ~~ - ) 
Eadmund . R ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : . 66 
Eadred R ‘ i R , ; . . 140 (incl. two halfpennies) 
Eadwig ‘ ; ‘ . . ‘ , - 113( 5, one halfpenny) 
Eadgar ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . 141 (,,_ two halfpennies) 
Anlaf . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 3 
Berengarius (Milan) . ° ° , I 
Type of Charles the Bald (Melle) . ‘ 2 

522 


The total weight of silver bullion recovered was 15,071-30 grains, sufficient to 
mint about 750 pennies in the time of Eadgar. 


THE Finp Spot 


The actual site of the discovery raises several problems of historical and topo- 
graphical interest, the most important of which is that concerning the precise 
extent of the Mercian stronghold.! Chester was the site of a Roman legionary 
fortress, the lines of the defences of which are well established. The north and 
east sides were incorporated in the later medieval defences, but the south and west 
sides are no longer visible on the ground, except that Trinity Street, Weaver Street, 
and White Friars are on the line of the intravallum road inside the fortress area. 
The south-west corner of the Roman fortress wall lies about 220 ft. to the north- 
east of the provenance of the hoard which was thus found outside the fortress area 

fig. 1). 
' +7 2 probable that the site of Chester remained deserted after the withdrawal 
of the Roman garrison until the early tenth century, when Queen /Ethelfleade 
built a number of strongholds along the north-west frontier of her Mercian king- 
dom.? The entry in the 4.S. Chronicle concerning this work refers, at Chester, 
merely to renovation.3 The statement that Athelfleade was responsible for extend- 
ing the walled area of the Roman enceinte to include the area of the castle appears 
to originate with Bradshaw, a Chester monk,* who wrote the life of St. Werburg 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The relevant verse reads: 


Also she enlarged this sayde olde cite 

With newe myghty walles stronge all about 
Almost by proportion double in quantite 

To the farther byldyinge brought without dout. 
She compassed in the castell enemies to hold out 


1 Thewriterisindebted to Mr.W.F. Irvine, M.A., 3 a.v.907 “.... and Chester was rebuilt.” The 
F.S.A., for drawing his attention to certain aspects word used is geedniwod; it was usual to use getim- 
of these problems and discussing them with him. brede, which refers specifically to building in timber. 

2 C.A.F. xxxviil, 44. 4 d. 1513, but he may have used earlier sources. 
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Within the sayd walles to defend the towne 
Agaynst Danes and Walshemen to dryve them downe! 


24 


This extension of the simple entry in the 4.5. Chronicle has been followed without 
question by all subsequent writers and the assumption made that the present 
enceinte originates with AEthelfleade.2_ The enclosing of 132 areas, including much 
open ground, seems to be unreasonable if the original intention was merely the 
establishment of a small Mercian strong-point.3 The great commercial and ad- 
ministrative advantages of the site would have led to its subsequent expansion, as 
it is clear from Domesday that Chester by the late eleventh century was a place of 
considerable importance. 

The evidence for the defences of the burgh during these centuries is very meagre 
and is based on the Domesday Survey and early Norman documents. The former 
implies the existence of a stone wall (ad murum civitatis .. .)+ by the arrangements 
made for its repair. It is reasonable to suppose that within 200 years the original 
timberwork would have deteriorated and been replaced with stonework. No indi- 
cation is, however, given of its boundaries. Assistance in this direction comes from 
documentary sources. The Chartulary of St. Werburgh’s Abbey, 1121-9, records 
properties ‘in the city .. . by the Clippe gate’, evidently an error for the Ship Gate.5 
This gate, which was demolished about 1830, stood on the south side, but some- 
what to the east, of the castle. The sergeantry of the Bridge gate, by the old Dee 
bridge, which was probably on a Roman foundation, was confirmed by Randle 
Meschin, earl of Chester, in 1121-9, and shows that the gate was in existence 
before this date. A study by Mr. W. F. Irvine of the grants, of the same period, 
of a piece of land, known as Poyntz’s Croft, has shown that the city wall probably 
extended at least to a point about 200 yards north-north-west of the castle.” 

To the north of this point was a small creek, which must have discharged into 
the Roodeye. Although this has been largely filled in, there is even today a notice- 
able drop in the land. At some time in its early development the city wall was built 
across the mouth of this creek. The earliest evidence for its presence north of this 
point is in A.D. 1246, when the Grey Friars obtained permission to make a hole 
through it, presumably opposite their land north of the Watergate, when they 
required to bring timber into the city for building purposes.® 

The extent of the original Mercian burgh is thus a matter of speculation. The 
possibility must be considered that it was in extent an area smaller than the later 
and present enceinte, the creek being used as a defensive obstacle. While the 
distribution of other coin hoards? does not offer any evidence to support this, the 


' Chetham Soc. xv, 157. 

2 Much of the area on the west side thus pre- 
sumed to have been enclosed appears to have con- 
sisted of fields and gardens, referred to in early 
documents as ‘crofts’. 

3 Note also Shetelig’s general remark: ‘Judged 
by our standards, the A.S. boroughs of that time 
were very primitive, consisting only of earthworks 
and palisades. They were built in a hurry by the 
peasants of the neighbourhood under the cover of 


the King’s army, but they answered their purpose 
and on the whole they served to ward off all Danish 
attacks’ (Viking Antiquities in Gt. Britain and 
Ireland, pt. i, p. 92). 

* Chetham Soc. \xxv, 37 and 85. 

5 Cheshire Sheaf, 9528. 

© Ormerod, History of Cheshire, i, 356; ii, 546. 

7 Cheshire Sheaf, 9544. 

8 C.A.F. xxiv, 16. 

9 Details given in fig. 1. 
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disposition of churches, with apparently early dedications (fig. 1), shows that 
there was a tendency for a spread of occupation from the castle area in a general 
north-easterly direction. Until these problems are settled by further evidence, the 
question as to whether the hoard was inside or outside the Mercian burgh must 
remain an open one. 

Although a careful examination was made, in a limited space, of the actual con- 
text of the find, no trace of occupation layers was observed. The vessel appeared 
to have been deposited in open but disturbed ground, containing several fragments 
of Romano-British pottery. 


Tue BuLLion 


One hundred and forty-two pieces of silver bullion were recovered, consisting 
of the following: 


Decorated fragments of brooches. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 
Plain fragments of brooches, bracelets, or ring-money. . , , - 
Small pellets or flattened bars . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; — 
Complete ingots . ‘ . R : ‘ : ‘ ; R ~ 
Fragments of ingots. R : ‘ ‘ ‘ : . ; . 
Coiled wire 

142 


The six decorated fragments have all been cut from brooches (pl. 1x, 4). There 
are two flattened pieces of thistle terminals (nos. 3 and 4), a common decorative 
feature of Norse-Irish penannular brooches.! A short length of a square bar (no. 1) 
has a series of short, engraved lines on two sides, almost identical with that on the 
long pin of one of the penannular brooches in the British Museum.? Two thin frag- 
ments of plate (nos. 5 and 6) bear punch-markings forming a pattern of dots and 
lozenges. A very similar fragment formed part of a hoard from Bangor-on-Dee,3 
and it is probable that they belonged to silver armlets like those from York and 
Cuerdale.+ 

The double-stranded, twisted bar (no. 7) is clearly a bracelet similar to the 
Cuerdale example,5 but it is not certain if the fragments of plain bars were armlets 
or brooches or even ring-money. Only one of them (no. 15) has survived in suffi- 
cient length for an estimate of its diameter, of about 70 mm., to be made; it is too 
small for a bracelet. Many of these round plain bars have tapering ends like the 
complete examples from the Douglas hoard;® the great Skaill hoard from the 
Orkneys included a number of circular, plain tapering bars of 70 mm. diameter which 
Shetelig describes as ring-money.7 

The small round pellets and flattened bars are interesting as it is possible that 

™ Cf. Arch. xv, fig. 14; Shetelig, op. cit., pt. ii, no. 14. 
figs. 60 and 63a; pt. iii, fig. 90; pt. iv, figs. 7, 11, * Shetelig, op. cit., pt. iii, fig. 79; pt. iv, figs. 8, 


15, and 16. 10, and 12; Arch. F. iv, 115 ff.; see also Proc. R. 
2 The writer is grateful to Mr. R. L. S. Bruce Irish Academy, xlii. 

Mitford for drawing his attention to this parallel. 5 Shetelig, op. cit., pt. iv, fig. 9. 

Cf. also Rygh, Antiguités Norvégiennes, no. 485. § Shetelig, op. cit., pt. iv, figs. 20 and 21. 


3 A Hundred Years of Welsh Archaeology, pl. 1x, 7 Ibid., fig. 59 and p. 127. 
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these may represent coin-blanks, although their weights vary; several similar frag- 
ments occurred in the Cuerdale hoard,! now in the British Museum. The two coils 
of thin wire (nos. 141 and 142) demonstrate the ability of the Saxon silversmiths to 
draw fine wire which was used as a decorative feature on bracelets and torcs? and 
for making silver chains.3 

The ingots (pl. 1x, c) vary considerably, some were poured into a mould (no. 
57), probably scooped out in sand, others are mere droplets of silver (no. 67); only 
eleven of them are complete, the rest have been cut at one end or the other. The 
method employed in cutting appears to have been to have driven a sharp cutting- 
edge into the bar, penetrating about half its depth, and then snapping the bar in 
half, leaving a rough surface. 

The bullion is similar in general to that from a number of hoards, probably the 
nearest parallel being the great Cuerdale discovery which contained nearly 1,000 oz. 
of silver dated to a.p. 911.4 This hoard included silver ingots and fragments of 
brooches very similar to the few Chester pieces. The Douglas hoard of 18945 
contained armlets and brooches but no ingots; the 78 coins covered the same period 
as the Chester examples. A hoard found on the Isle of Skye, with coins up to 
A.D. 926, included ingots and fragments of brooches, etc.6 A great hoard from 
Burn of Rin near Skaill, Orkneys,7 produced a large number of plain armlets, some 
thistle brooches, silver ring-money, and pieces of cut ingots. The coins with this 
hoard show that it was deposited in the second half of the tenth century. Another 
from the Orkneys at Burray® contained ring-money, twisted necklaces, and coins 
up to A.D. 1015. Several ingots have been found also in Ireland.9 

The Chester hoard will be seen to conform with other similar hoards except for 
the unfortunate absence of jewellery in a complete form, and, considering the size 
and shape of the vessel, it is unlikely that much has been lost. 

The most difficult problem is that of classifying the hoard. Can it be said to be 
loot? Is it part of a jeweller’s, moneyer’s, or merchant’s stock? If it had been found 
anywhere but in a Mercian stronghold, one would be tempted at first sight to 
suggest the former alternative. This could be supported by its striking similarity 
with other northern Viking hoards and the absence of any complete jewellery. The 
cut and battered condition of almost every fragment could be attributed to a sharing 
process between members of a raiding-party. As opposed to this, some of the frag- 
ments are very small and would appear to be more likely the carefully collected 
fragments of a merchant-moneyer. Another factor to be considered is the strong 
Irish-Norse flavour of the jewellery, as opposed to the almost entirely Saxon con- 
tent of the coins. If this is a Norse merchant’s hoard, it could have been outside the 


Arch. F. iv, 112. 5 Proc. I.O.M. Nat. Hist. © Antig. Soc. i, 
2 Cf. a silver torc from the Douglas hoard, no. 1, p. 437. 
Shetelig, op. cit., pt. iv, fig. 18. © P.S§.A8. xxvi, 225; Shetelig, op. cit., pt. ii, 


3 Cf. Cuerdale hoard, Shetelig, op. cit., pt. iv, p. 113. 
fig. 12 and p. 42, and a silver scourge from Tre- 7 P.8.A.8. x, 575; xv, 286; Arch. F. lx, 469; 
whiddle, Cornwall, in the British Museum, Proc. Shetelig, of. cit., pt. ii, p. 119. 


Soc. Ant. xx, 49. 8 P.8.A.8. xviii, 318; Shetelig, op. cit., pt. ii, 
* Arch. F. iv, 110, and Shetelig, op. cit., pt. iv, p. 135. 
p. $2. 9 Shetelig, op. cit., pt. ili, p. 105. 
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burgh where the foreigners were obliged to reside. If, on the other hand, it is a 
moneyer’s hoard, it would have been within the burgh. Evidence is not strong 
enough to draw either conclusion. The coins clearly demonstrate trade with the 
south and Midlands with very little northern money, whereas the ‘raw silver’ is 
exclusively of Norse-Irish origin. 
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Fic. 2. Fragments of jewellery (4). 
DetaiLeD DeEscripTION OF BULLION 
Decorated fragments 


1. Square bar, 45 mm. long (fig. 2; pl. rx, c), decorated on two sides with short lines turned 
sharply at the ends. It is part of a pin of a large brooch and this type of decoration appears 
to be fairly common. Wt. 7:03.! 

2. Fragment of a thin bracelet (?), 26 mm. long (fig. 2, pl. rx, ¢), with a carefully cut, 
zigzag pattern in faceted relief. Wt. 0-62. 

. A much flattened bent and damaged fragment of a thistle-brooch (pl. rx, ¢). Wt. 6-95. 

. A similar, flattened fragment with the points hammered (pl. rx, c). Wt. 6-02. 

. Asmall fragment of thin plate, slightly less than 1 mm. in thickness, decorated on one side 
with a pattern of lozenges and dots (fig. 2, pl. rx c,). This is very similar to a fragment 
in the hoard from Bangor-on-Dee (4 Hundred Years of Welsh Archaeology, pl. x, no. 14). 
Wt. 1-67. 

6. A smaller fragment from the same plate. Wt. 0°52. 


Nn & WwW 


1 All weights are given in grammes. ‘The writer is much indebted to Mr. H. Robinson, Chief 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, Chester, for assistance in weighing the bullion. 
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Plain fragments 


7. A bent fragment of a twisted bracelet of double strand, each consisting of a round bar 3 mm. 
in diameter (fig. 2, pl. rx, c). 


Other fragments 

There were thirty-three fragments of bar, both rounded and square in section, the diameters 
being mostly 5 to6mm. A notable characteristic of these bars is that the ends taper, in one case 
(no. 15) from 7 to 44mm. The curve of these fragments is generally too small for them to have 
been bracelets and it is more likely that they were parts of brooches. 

Among the more interesting pieces of bullion are six small, flat discs about 2 mm. thick (pl. 
1x, 6). There is a possibility that these discs were coin-blanks. The variation in weight, however, 
from 3°50 to 0-82 grammes (the average weight of a coin is 1-4 grammes) is not a point in favour 
of this suggestion. There are ten small ingots which had been hammered out into flat bars; the 
longest (no. 55), 27 mm. long, has a cut end and is also the heaviest, weighing 7-06 grammes. 

The complete ingots, of which there are eleven, vary considerably in size. The largest (no. 51) 
is 117 mm. long and 15 mm. wide, weighing 127-82 grammes (pl. 1x, c). The rest are between 
30 and 40 mm. long and their average weight 19°23 grammes. ‘Their cross-sections show that 
they have been run into small troughs probably scooped out in sand. ‘There are eleven ingots 
which have one end cut; their average weight is 16-87 grammes. ‘Twenty-three small fragments 
are the ends of ingots, about 10 mm. long; all weigh less than 10 grammes each and twelve below 
5 grammes each. 

There are thirty-eight slices from ingots with both ends cut; the largest is 22 mm. long 
(no. 105), and all but three weigh below 10 grammes. There is a small fused mass of silver 
weighing 4:10 grammes and two small coils of silver wire weighing 1-01 and 1-74 grammes. 


A NOTE ON THE COINS 
By R. H. Dottey 


The 522 coins in the find make this the largest Saxon coin hoard to be dis- 
covered in this country for nearly 100 years, and the first major hoard to be studied 
in the context of recent progress in the field of Anglo-Saxon numismatics. It is 
tragic that 50 at least, and perhaps 100, of the coins were lost, some deliberately 
destroyed in ignorance of their nature and others concealed. The efforts of Mr. 
Graham ‘Webster and Mr. Alan Warhurst deserve special recognition. The 
appraisal of a hoard of this size is proving a lengthy business, but a date has already 
been established with fair precision. The latest coins are of Eadgar, and comprise 
three of the six Brooke types. While the exact sequence of Anglo-Saxon coin types 
has still to be established, and even the existence of a chronological sequence is still 
far from certain, it is significant that the three absentee types are the extremely rare 
floral issues and the small bust type. The former almost certainly lie outside any 
chronological sequence, while the small bust type wasto bestandard under Eadward 
the Martyr. Consequently it would appear reasonable to date the hoard to the latter 
part of Eadgar’s reign, perhaps with a bias to a date circa a.p. 970. It is perhaps a 
little later than the St. John’s hoard! which contains no coins of portrait type, but 
this hoard was almost entirely local in origin and had many exceptional features. 

! C.A.F. ii (O.S.), 289. 
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While Chester moneyers were well represented in the hoard, the hoard did not 
provide the new Chester moneyers that might have been expected, nor were any 
coins identified of Brooke unpublished moneyers of the Chester Mint, such as 
Saelces and Teothuc already represented in the Grosvenor Museum Collection. 
It has not yet been possible to correlate the hoard with the celebrated but as yet 
unpublished Willoughby Gardner collection now acquired for the Grosvenor 
Museum, but a recent glance through Dr. Gardner’s trays suggests that the 
Chester hoard contains very little that he lacks. The proportion of coins with mint 
signature is about one in five, and the mints include Barnstable, Bath, Bedford, 
Canterbury, Chester, Derby, Dorchester, Exeter (?), Hertford, Huntingdon, 
London, Newark (or Newport’), Northampton, Norwich, Oxford, Shaftesbury, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, Tamworth, Totnes, Winchester, and York. Some 
twenty-five coins in this category belong to Chester, but it is by no means certain 
that this proportion holds good for the coins without mint signature. 

In a note of this nature it is possible to indicate only the highlights of the find. 
These include two new types, one of them entirely new and the other a revival of 
unusual significance. The former is a curious coin of Eadwig, quite unprecedented 
in style as well as type; the latter a halfpenny of Eadgar with the London mono- 
gram reverse introduced by Halfdene the Viking. This piece of conscious and 
deliberate archaism was probably intended to imply Eadgar’s completion of the 
task begun by Alfred. From the hoard, too, we find that Totnes and Barnstable 
alike were striking under Eadwig. Hitherto Totnes was unrecorded before Eadgar 
and Barnstable did not appear before #thelred II. 

It is perhaps surprising that the hoard contains so few names of moneyers 
hitherto unknown, but this is more than compensated for by the extent to which 
light is shed on the activities of recorded moneyers. For example, we now know 
that Secgse, who struck portrait coins at Norwich under Eadred, had begun work- 
ing there at least as early as Ethelstan, and that there is in fact no break in the 
activities of the York moneyer Heremod under Eadred. Emendations of this 
nature may appear trifling, but their cumulative effect is enormous, and it is a 
commentary on the poverty of our knowledge of the tenth-century English coinage 
that the discovery of just over 500 coins should necessitate some 120 emendations 
to the 1950 edition of Brooke’s English Coins. The strengthening of the national 
collection is most noticeable under Eadred and Eadwig, where the acquisition of 
48 and 47 coins respectively increases the Museum’s total by roughly a third and 
a half. In the case of Eadwig, the Museum now possesses four times as many coins 
as appear in the 1893 catalogue, and the accretion would have been even more 
striking had it not been for the recent acquisition of a superb run of Heriger pence 
from the Tetney hoard. Significant, too, is the accession of no fewer than five half- 
pennies. It is now clear that halfpennies were by no means exceptional issues in the 
tenth century, and that it is the small size of the coin that explains their rarity. 

Problems on which the hoard is expected to throw valuable light include the 
division of HAM coins as between Northampton and Southampton, the possible 
introduction of a system of privy marks under Eadred, the significance of rosettes, 
and the mint attribution of Eadwig and Eadgar coins with three line legends on 
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the reverse. This study will necessarily be long and at times unrewarding, but there 
is every reason to hope that the Chester hoard will mark a turning-point in our 
knowledge of the tenth-century English coinage. 


A NOTE ON THE LATE SAXON POT CONTAINING THE HOARD 
By G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


The vessel (fig. 3, a; pl. 1x, 2) which had been used to contain the coin hoard is a 
domestic cooking-pot of the kind frequently found on settlement sites of the Late 
Saxon period. It is wheel-turned, 5-6 in. high and 6:1 in. diameter at the shoulder. 
The ware is fired very hard, varies in colour from dark grey to buff, and the paste is 

















Fic. 3. 
a. The container of the 4. Pot found on the site of the 
hoard (3). Queen’s Head Hotel, Foregate 
Street, Chester in 1938 (}). 


freely mixed with sand and a few stone grits; the surface is smoothed but slightly 
harsh to the touch. The pot has a flat-topped rim with thin outer edge, slightly 
concave neck, high rounded shoulder, and a sagging base. Round the upper part 
of the bulge is a wide band of rough trellis-pattern, lightly impressed by a roller- 
stamp } in. wide, but there is insufficient of the stamp to determine its diameter. 

The shape of the pot is shorter and broader, and the bulge is more strongly 
curved than usual in pottery of this class. The more prevalent shape is shown by 
another pot from Chester (fig. 3, 4), found on the site of the Queen’s Head Hotel, 
Foregate Street, in 1938. This is of fine light red ware, with smooth buff surface, 
and is undecorated, but there are small spots of yellow glaze on the base. The taller 
shape, more rounded profile, and particularly the everted rim hollowed on the inner 
side, are characteristic of many of the cooking-pots of this type from East Anglia 
and the Midlands. 

The Chester pots belong to a ceramic group introduced into eastern England 
from the Rhineland in the late eighth or ninth century. This forms the dominant 
culture in the Late Saxon period in East Anglia, and there remained almost un- 
changed until the Norman period. The culture is best known from the large-scale 
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excavations at the Saxon town of Thetford! conducted by the Ministry of Works, 
and from a group of huts at St. Neots.2 At Thetford the pottery industry was well 
organized and production was on a large scale; the pots were turned on the wheel 
and fired in kilns, which have been found and excavated. In East Anglia there is 
a well-marked regional difference in the wares, though the range of pottery types 
remains fairly constant. At Thetford and other sites in Norfolk and Suffolk the 
pottery, apart from jugs and pitchers of finer quality, is almost wholly sandy in 
texture. At St. Neots and other sites along the Ouse, such as Cambridge and 
Bedford, the backing is usually crushed white shell. The shell-filled ware is also 
found at Northampton and farther north at Leicester, Stamford, Nottingham, 
Lincoln (Flaxengate), and York. The bulk of the pottery in the Midlands is, how- 
ever, made in the harder sandy fabric, and this predominates in the material pub- 
lished from Stamford3 and from the Jewry Wall site at Leicester.t The pottery 
from the places mentioned is made in a single ceramic tradition and shows little 
variation in details such as rim-sections and methods of decoration; at Leicester and 
Stamford, for instance, many of the cooking-pots have roller-stamped patterns on 
the rim or shoulder, and to a large extent the rim-sections are variants of the basic 
type as represented on the cooking-pot from Foregate Street, Chester. 

In the Midlands the earliest dated material is from Northampton, where the 
pottery was found in pits in association with coins of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Some of the other sites, such as Stamford Castle and Alstoe Mount, near 
Oakham, are mottes of the Norman period. In this region the range of dates thus 
extends, on the evidence as yet known, from the tenth century until the late eleventh 
or early twelfth century. 

This brief survey makes it apparent that the recent discovery at Chester is of 
some archaeological importance for the study of Late Saxon pottery. Chester is 
the farthest north-west for this class of wheel-turned pottery, and at present sites 
intermediate between Chester and those in the Midlands are lacking. Moreover, 
the find is closely dated, and shows that this type of pottery extended across the 
Midlands as far as Chester in the course of the tenth century. The nature of these 
archaeological facts suggests that it is possible to relate the arrival of this ceramic 
style at Chester to the historical evidence. The distribution of this pottery in the 
Midlands shows it to be grouped within the Danelaw, where, on the evidence as 
yet available, it dates at earliest from the tenth century and lasted into the Norman 
period. Chester is in Mercian territory, and the presence of this type of pottery 
there is reasonably explained by the reconquest of the Danelaw by the Mercians 
early in the tenth century. Asa result Chester regained its importance as a military 
centre, trade revived, and it developed into a place of wealth. In his paper on 
‘Chester in the Dark Ages’ Mr. Graham Webster’ remarked on the need to recog- 
nize pottery as an indication of the areas of settlement; a useful start has now been 
made with the pottery discussed in this note. 


1 Interim reports in Archaeological News Letter, 3 Antig. Fourn. xvi, 402 ff. 
January and August 1950. Summary in Arch. 4 K. M. Kenyon, Excavations at the Fewry Wall 
Journ. cvi, 72. Site, Leicester (1948), pp. 222-8. 

2 Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xxxiii, 137. 5 Chester Arch. Fourn. xxxviii (1951), 'p. 46. 





THE CASTLE OF ST. GEORGES-D’ESPERANCHE! 
By A. J. Taytor, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue castle of St. Georges-d’Espéranche has a direct and immediate interest for 
English readers as being the place where, on 25th June 1273, Count Philip of 
Savoy rendered homage to his great-nephew, the as yet uncrowned King Edward 
I, for the Alpine passes and towns which, by an arrangement dating from 1246, 
were held by the counts of Savoy of the kings of England.2, Amongst those noted 
as being present with the king on that occasion were Otto de Grandison, John de 
Vescy, and Roger de Clifford; these men had been in Edward’s company on the 
crusade from which he was then returning and, a few years later, were to play 
prominent parts in the English wars and settlement in Wales. Others who were 
probably there were Robert de Tibetot, the future justiciar of west Wales, and Payn 
de Chaworth,3 lord of Kidwelly, who in 1277 was to be captain of the English 
army in west Wales and who, at about that date, rebuilt the inner ward of Kidwelly 
Castle. St. Georges is interesting, however, not only as the scene of this vividly 
recorded incident of the king’s travels,* but also because the castle itself is a building 
which may not be unrelated, through its builders and the personal familiarity with 
it of Edward, Edmund of Lancaster, and their confidantes, to the new castles built 
in Wales in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 


History 


St. Georges-d’Espéranche lies in the hill country which fringes the south side of 
the Rhéne plain, 20 kilometres south-east of Lyon and 15 kilometres east-north- 
east of Vienne; in the thirteenth century it formed part of a Savoy enclave within the 
territory of the dauphins of the Viennois. The uplands, which are still well wooded, 
were then largely forest, providing good hunting-country for the count of Savoy and 
his guests.s A mile or two to the north runs the Roman road from Vienne to 


' The preparation of this paper has been assisted 
by a Leverhulme research grant, and I am glad to 
have this opportunity of recording my indebtedness 
to the trustees. I also wish gratefully to acknowledge 
much kindness and help received from Dr. Joseph 
Saunier, of Heyrieux. I have to thank M. Robert 
Avezou, Archiviste en chef, Archives Départemen- 
tales de I’Isére et de l’Ancienne Province de Dau- 
phiné, for allowing me ready access to the records 
in his care at Grenoble and granting facilities for 
photographing the plan of the castle reproduced 
opposite p. 41. The archivist in charge of the Ar- 
chives Départementales de la Savoie at Chambéry, 
M. Jean Sablou, and his staff, also went to much 
trouble to enable me to consult records only recently 


transferred there from Italy. My special thanks are 
due to Dr. Augusta Lange and her colleagues of 
the Archivio di Stato for affording me facilities, 
sometimes at very short notice, to work on the Savoy 
archives preserved at Turin; and to M. J. Cellard, 
of Lyon, for taking the air photograph reproduced 
opposite p. 40. 

2 Sir Frederick Powicke, King Henry III and 
the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), i, pp. 364-6, and 
il, pp. 612-13. 

3 Calendar of Papal Registers, i, p. 445. 

4 Rymer, Foedera (ed. Rec. Commn.), 1, ii, 
Pp: 504. é' 

5 | owe this information to Dr. Saunier, who tells 
me the district was called the forét de Chanoz. 
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Lemincum (Chambéry) and so on to the Little St. Bernard and Mont Cenis passes 
into north Italy. Throughout the middle ages this was one of the trunk routes of 
Europe, and to this day local place-names in the immediate neighbourhood of St. 
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Georges, e.g. Septéme, Oytier, and Diémoz,! mark the distances along it in Roman 
miles from Vienne. Between Diémoz and Bourgoin (Burgusium) a second road 
branched north-westwards to Lyon, which could also be reached directly from 
St. Georges by a connecting road through Diémoz and Heyrieux.? 

Before the middle of the thirteenth century Espéranche (La Péranche is the name 


1 Ad Septimum, Octavum, Duodecimum lapidem 2 C. U. J. Chevalier, Régeste Dauphinois, ii, no. 
respectively. 11396, and iii, no. 11683. 
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of a local stream) was a grange of the neighbouring Cistercian abbey of Bonnevaux, 
whose monks acquired it between 1151 and 1159 from a certain Galanus de 
Dueismo (Diémoz).! The village church belonged to the Cluniac priory of St. 
Oblas near Oytier, a daughter house of the abbey of St. Peter de Vienne; its dedica- 
tion, which gave the place the name by which it is more generally known, points to 
a settlement of some antiquity. In the years 1249-50 the house of Savoy, in the 
persons of the future counts Peter and Philip, brothers of the reigning count 
Amadeus IV, was consolidating its position in the Viennois by the systematic 
acquisition of castles, lands, and lordships. At this date there was as yet no castle 
at St. Georges, but a series of transactions entered into in these two years paved the 
way for the foundation of one. First, and in the present context most important, 
came the purchase by Peter of Savoy, in December 1249, for 500 livres viennois, of 
the castle and territory of Septéme from its lord, William de Beauvoir,? a transfer 
which gave Peter feudal lordship, under the archbishop of Vienne, over territories 
which were afterwards detached to form the new independent castellany of St. 
Georges-d’Espéranche. A month later he purchased the grangia de Perenchia from 
the monks of Bonnevaux for the sum of 15,000 shillings viennois, the abbey re- 
taining rents worth £20. 105. a year.3 Next, in August 1250, Peter acquired from 
William de Beauvoir’s son, another William, the castle and lordship of Falavier, 
regranting it to be held of him for life.4 In September he obtained control over the 
castles of La Tour du Pin, Bourgoin, and St. Jean de Bournay,5 which were sub- 
sequently recovered by the dauphin. In October William de Beauvoir, lord of 
Falavier, granted to Peter’s brother Philip of Savoy, archbishop of Lyon and lord of 
St. Symphorien-d’Ozon, his rents in St. Symphorien.® Control of these neigh- 
bouring castles was a prerequisite to the setting up of a new foundation at St. 
Georges. Between 1250 and 1256 Peter of Savoy appears to have made over to his 
brother Philip some at least of the newly acquired lordships,’ and it was most likely 
during this interval that one or other of the brothers, more probably Philip, gave 
formal foundation to St. Georges as a characteristic thirteenth-century ville neuve.8 


* Acad. Delphinale, Docts. Inédits Relatifs au 
Dauphiné, Cartulaire de l’Abbaye N-D de Bon- 
nevaux (Abbaye N-D de Tamie, Savoie, 1942), 
no. 169. 

2 Chevalier, op. cit. (cited henceforth as Rég. 
Dauph.), ii, no. 8580. 

3 Grenoble, Archives de I’Isére, Série B, 3604, 
pacquet I, no. 2, where the bounds of the grange 
are set out in detail. 

* Ibid., pacquet 4, no. 1; cf. Rég. Dauph. ii, 
no. 8670. 

5 Rég. Dauph. ii, no. 8671. 

© Jbid., no. 8685. 

7 He still claimed the lordship of Septéme as his 
in 1266 (Rég. Dauph. ii, no. 10406). 

8 According to the 15th-century Chroniques de 
Savoye (Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Script. ii, 
Turin, 1839), col. 171, ‘Saint Gregoyre dEsperance’ 
was one of a group of castles in the pays de Vaud 


founded by Peter, not Philip, of Savoy. But the 
chronicle is notoriously unreliable, and has a ten- 
dency to give Count Peter credit for activities known 
to be assignable to other members of the family. 
The castle of Morges, for example, on the lake of 
Geneva, which record evidence (cf. A. Millioud, 
Le Seigneur de Vuffiens et La Ville de Morges, 
1286-1296, Lausanne, 1898) shows to have been 
built by Peter’s nephew, Lewis of Savoy, is ascribed 
by the chronicle to Peter himself. It is almost 
certainly so in the present instance. Not only is there 
the confusion of St. George with St. Gregory (an 
addition to the instances cited in Eng. Hist. Rev., 
1950, p. 444, note 7), but the placing of St. 
Georges-d’Espéranche in the Vaud is wildly in- 
accurate. The charter evidence, such as it is, points 
unmistakably to Philip as the founder. There is at 
Grenoble a 16th-century transcript (B. 3952, no. 2) 
of a charter of Count Amadeus V, dated 1 Feb. 
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Like many dastides it appears at first to have had no castle of its own and heed have 
stood in some relationship to the castle of Septéme, five miles away.' In such 
circumstances it is more than likely that the town walls, of which scarcely a trace 
remains today, were built at this time: the town occupies a naturally strong position 
on a narrowing promontory between two ravines, a site which, besides dictating its 
street plan, must have facilitated its fortification. When we next hear of the place, 
in 1256, it is in reference to the sale of land at Charentonnay, near St. Georges, to 
‘Philip of Savoy, primate elect of Lyon and lord of the town of St. Georges’ 
(‘Philippo prime Lugdunensis ecclesie Electo, domino ville sancti Georgii’).2, A 
document of 1262, known only in the abbreviated form in which it was listed in a 
Grenoble inventory drawn up in 1346,3 records an agreement between Philip of 
Savoy and the dauphin Guy d’Albon ‘super questionibus castrorum de Annonay, 
de Argentautz, de Septemo et de Villa Nova’. The last two words can be shown from 
a fuller record of 12664 to refer to St. Georges, and at first sight the phrase might be 
read as implying that there was already a castle there in 1262. But the 1266 record, 
by drawing a clear distinction between the castrum et mandamentum of Septéme and 
the villa nova of Espéranche, shows that this was not the case. The purpose of the 
document in question is to record the formal abandonment by the dauphin, in 
favour of Philip, of any rights he might have over the two places named in exchange 
for the castles of Annonay and Argental, and in a matter so important it is unlikely 
that if a castle had existed at St. Georges in 1266 it would not have been specifi- 
cally mentioned in a record of this nature. 

In 1268 Philip, having resigned his extensive ecclesiastical benefices5 and married 


Alice, countess of Burgundy, succeeded on the death of his brother Peter to the 
county of Savoy. One is disposed to think that there may have been a direct con- 
nexion between the loss of ecclesiastical residences, particularly the archiepisco- 
pal palace at Lyon and the bishop’s palace at Valence, which this change of status 
involved, and the building of the new castle at St. Georges, for Philip certainly came 
to look upon it as one of his favourite dwellings. It was here above all that he enter- 
tained notable guests, a use for which its position within easy riding distance of 


Lyon well fitted it. More than one document of the 1270’s speaks of it as his 
palacium, a term never so far as we know used of any other of the Savoy castles.° 
How soon after 1266 the building of the castle of St. Georges actually began it is 


1291, confirming an undated grant by Philip of 


2 Rég. Dauph. ii, nos. 9223, 9224. 
Savoy to the ‘burgenses et habitatores ville sancti 


3 C. U. J. Chevalier, Znvent. Arch. Dauph. 


Georgii de Esperenchia’ of the liberties and fran- 
chises of the burgesses of Lyon. Such a grant would 
almost certainly have been the foundation charter. 

1 ‘This is an inference from the fact that there is 
no evidence for an independent castellany of St. 
Georges before 1270. Until then its territory lay 
within the mandement of Septéme. The mandement 
is defined as ‘cette unité territoriale, la plus petite 
unité civile, sur laquelle s’excerce l’administration du 
chatelain. C’est a la fois la terre qui lui est confiée et 
celle ot il commande, selon les deux sens de “‘man- 
dare”,’ I owe this definition to M. Avezou. 


1346, no. 402. 

4 Rég. Dauph. ii, no. 10406. 

5 For a full list of these see J. Beyssac, Les 
Chanoines de l’église de Lyon (Lyon, 1914), p. 52, 
for a reference to which I have to thank M. René 
Lacour, Director of the Archives du Rhéne at 
Lyon. Besides the archbishopric of Lyon and 
bishopric of Valence, they included, in England, the 
churches of Geddington, Wingham, and Reculver. 

© Chambéry, Archives de la Savoie, Inv. 135, 
fol. 17, pacquet 14, no. 6. 
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not possible to say. Part of it is likely to have been in occupation by March 1271, 
the date of the first of an important series of instruments drawn up and signed there.! 
Building accounts for works on the castle during the period 1270-2 were in exis- 
tence until 1793, but alas no longer survive. There are also a number of references 
in the Savoy household accounts, mostly preserved in the Archivio di Stato at Turin, 
which show that payments in connexion with works at the castle continued to be 
made during the years 1272-5, by which date, if not actually finished, it must have 
been very near to completion. The following table sets out in chronological order 
the principal documentary evidence which it has been possible to recover for the 
building and use of the castle during its earliest years :? 


1270-2. ‘Deux comptes de Thomas de Becunet chatelain de St. George de Livrées par 
lui faittes 4 divers ouvriers pour la fabrique et des livrées 4 l’occasion du 
regu des droits de la chatelanie de St. George.’ 

‘Sentence prononcée par Edmond, fils du roi d’ Angleterre, et Philippe, 
comte de Savoie et de Bourgogne, arbitres nommés entre la dauphine 
Béatrix, dame de Faucigny, et Béatrix de Villars-Thoire et ses enfants 
Humbert, seigneur de Thoire et Villars, et Henri, chantre de Lyon, au 
sujet des biens et de ’hoirie d’ Aimon de Faucigny.... Actum apud Sanctum 
Georgium de Speranchia.’+ 

Count Philip and his court in residence at St. Georges.s 

At St. Georges. ‘(Pro) camera domini mundanda, viij.d.”° 

4t Evian. ‘(Dona). Preposito carpentario de Sancto Georgio, iij.sol.’ 

Edward I at St. Georges. 

At Chambery. ‘Magistro Jacobo lathomo misso in Viennensem, xiilj.s.’ 

Pope Gregory X at St. Georges.7 

At Evian. ‘Item libravi eodem die Andree de Voyrone clerico, pro portando 
in Viennensem, videlicet pro operibus de Sancto Laurencio de Deserto 
ijc. lib., pro operibus de Costa centum lib., et pro operibus Sancti Georgii 
centum lib. tradendis, iiije. lib. vien.’ 

At Evian. ‘Magistro Jacobo lathomo pro expensis suis redeundo ad Sanctum 
Georgium, x.s.’ 

20 Mar. 1274. At Evian. ‘Andree de Voyrone misso in Viennensem et Sabaudiam, xx.s.’ 

23 Apr.1274. At Evian. ‘Magistro Guidoni citernario® pro roba, Ix.s” 


3 Aug. 1271. 


3-11 Aug. 1271. 
10 Aug. 1271. 
18 Apr. 1272. 
25 June 1273. 
21 Sept. 1273.* 
Nov. 1273. 

1 Mar. 1274. 


18 Mar. 1274.* 


’ Rég. Dauph. ii, nos. 10946, 10965, 10980, 
11167, 11190, and ITIgI. 

2 Entries marked with an asterisk have already 
been printed in my paper, ‘Master James of St. 
George’ (Eng. Hist. Rev., 1950, pp- 433-57)- 
Except for that dated 10 Aug. 1271, the remainder 
are here published for the first time. Unless other- 
wise noted, the entries are extracted from the en- 
rolled accounts of Count Philip’s household pre- 
served in the Archivio di Stato at Turin (Inv. 
Savoia 38, fol. 46, nos. 2 and 4). 

3 Mario Chiaudano, Le Finanza Sabauda nel 
sec. xiii (Biblioteca della Societa Storica Subalpina, 
vols. cxxxi—cxxxiii), Torino, 1933-8, i, pp. xiv and 
xvi. 


* Rég. Dauph. ii, no. 10980. 


5 Chiaudano, op. cit. 

© bid. ii, p. 123. 

7 Evidence for this is contained in two undated 
entries, both of which appear to refer to the first 
fortnight in Nov., 1273: ‘habuimus apud sanctum 
Georgium quando papa venit ibi de vino Guillelmi 
de Anziaco Ixxvj. som’.’; ‘debentur pro pane sancti 
Georgii quando papa fuit ibi Perroto Delso, ix. Ib. 
Xvj.s.’. 

‘ Unextended, the reading is cit’nario and 
this can hardly represent cimentario. A Chillon 
account of 1266 (Arch. Stat. Turin, Inv. Sav. 
69, fol. 5, i, 3 (4)) records the purchase of blue, 
striped, and cameline material for the robes of, 
inter alios, ‘magistri facientis scisternas’, with whom 
Master Guido citernarius may perhaps be identi- 
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5 June 1274. At Cossonay. ‘Magistro Jacobo lathomo pro xxxt* diebus quibus fuit in 


operibus domini in Viennense, Ix.s.’ 

At Voiron. ‘Magistro Guidoni citernario! pro labore suo de turribus Sancti 
Georgii, et de hiis quas fecit apud Voyronem, C.s.’ 

At St. Georges. ‘(Dona). Item Philippo carpentario, xl.s.; Tybaudo carpen- 
tario, xl.s.’ 

Christmas Day 1274. Count Philip’s guests at St. Georges include Sir Otto de Grandison. 

28 Jan. 1275. At St. Georges. “Thome cuniculario? pro fossatis Sancti Georgii plaissandis, 
rongiis plantandis et pluribus aliis faciendis, xxv.s vj.d.’ 

At St. Georges. A note of payments made ‘apud Sanctum Georgium quando 
venit dominus papa ibidem’; this visit appears to be additional to that of 
Nov. 1273. 

At St. Georges. ‘Guioneto lathomo veniendo et redeundo de Sancto Georgio, 
sibi et cuidam homini de Lugduno qui fecit ingenium Rotarum (i.e. Rue, 
in the pays de Vaud), xxx.s.’ 

At Voiron. ‘(Dona). Philippo carpentario de Sancto Georgio, xl.s.’ 

At Veiren. ‘Magistro ‘T'ybaudo carpentario per octo dies xij.s.; 3 pro tribus 


6 Aug. 1274. 


16 Dec. 1274. 


18 Feb. 1275. 


25 May 1275. 


16 July 1275. 

24 July 1275. 

18 Aug. 1275. ‘Domino Guigoni de Vercort et Guidoni lathomo missis ad Sanctum Geor- 
gium, xv.s.’ 

Of five deeds executed with reference to losses to tenants arising from the 
enlarging of the lake (stannum) at Falavier, one is dated as ‘Actum in 
palacio Sancti Georgii, in aula’, and another as ‘Actum in palacio Sancti 
Georgii, ante hostium aule’. 

Payment of £16. 16s. 11d. ‘mistrali de Burgeto pro novem milibus et sex 
centum piscium positorum in stanna domini Falaverii et Sancti Georgii.’ 


Nov. 1277. 


Mar. 1278. 


These records suggest that work on the castle probably began in about 1268 or 
1269; that by the beginning of 1271 some part of it was already in use; that already 
by 1270 building was sufficiently advanced to allow the establishment of a castellany 
and the appointment of a constable, Thomas of Béthune, in whose name the works 
accounts were thenceforward kept; that work on the building went on for a further 
three years or so, some or all of the towers probably having been only recently 
completed in August 1274, when a gratuity was paid for work on them. Even in 
1275 and later, steps were still being taken to round off the new establishment and 
put it ona firm footing. In each of the three years 127 5,4 1276,5 and 12776 Count 


fied. He is likely to be the same as the Guido 
lathomus of the Aug. 1275 entry, who in turn is 
probably identical with the ‘Guido lathomus de 
Voyrone’ who in Aug. 1274 was paid ‘pro acqua 
infra castrum Voyron’ aducendo’. Besides his work 
at Voiron and St. Georges, Master Guido was em- 
ployed at Chatel d’Argent and Bard in the Val 
d’Aosta between 1274 and 1277 (Turin, Inv. Sav. 
68, fol. 2, i, 2 and fol. 29, i, 3 respectively). He 
had a brother called Petrinus who was also em- 
ployed on task work in 1274: ‘Petrino fratri Guid- 
gonis lathomi de Voyrone de taschia sibi facta de 
conductu aque, xx. s.’ (iid. 38, fol. 46, i, 3). He 


may be the Guionetus lathomus to whom work on 
the castle of St. Laurent-du-Pont was assigned by 
Master James in 1274—5 (Chambéry, Inv. Sav. 32, 
fol. 14, no. 66), who gave an estimate for work at 
Seyssel in 1278 (ibid. 51, fol. 257, Mazzo 1), and 
who visited St. Georges in May 1275. 

' See footnote 8 on p. 37. 

2 In military usage the word means ‘a miner’ 
(Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary, s.v.). 

3 Chambéry, Archives de la Savoie, /oc. cit. 

* Rég. Dauph. ii, no. 11396. 

5 [bid., no. 11519. 

© Ibid. iii, no. 11683. 
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Philip acquired additional properties in or on the outskirts of the town of St. 
Georges. In 1276 formal record was made of the ‘limitationes et terminos terri- 
torium et juridictionum castrorum de Septemo ex una parte, de Bello Videre ex 
altera, et de Sancto Jeorgio de Esperenchia ex altera’,! and in 1280 the count 
granted the burgesses an additional charter.” 

Although, thanks to the French revolutionaries, no actual building accounts for 
St. Georges have come down to us, a perusal of the foregoing dates and documents 
reveals two points which may have a bearing on English castle studies. The first is 
that, only four years before the initiation in Wales of the great programme of 
castle-building which continued from 1277 to the end of the century, the principal 
directors of that programme had paid visits to St. Georges. Besides King Edward 
himself there was his intimate friend and adviser Sir Otto de Grandison, himself a 
Savoyard, and his brother Edmund of Lancaster, accompanied, as we may reason- 
ably suppose, by his own principal household knight, Otto’s brother William de 
Grandison. With Otto would no doubt be his own chief household knight, Sir 
John de Bonovillario, who, with William, was very closely concerned in the building 
of the Welsh castles between 1283 and 1287. One should not over-emphasize the 
possible importance of the personal acquaintance of these men and their staffs with 
St. Georges. Thirteenth-century magnates, especially those who went on crusade, 
were familiar with castles of every type and size. But the fact is none the less 
worth remarking that the castle of St. Georges-d’Espéranche was Count Philip’s 
latest and favourite creation; that his relations with Edward and Edmund were 
those of close kinship and personal affection; and that at the operative dates the 
castle itself was so new that parts of it were still under construction, so that Edward 
and his circle, themselves shortly to be engaged in castle-building on a very large 
scale, actually saw it in building. If there is anything at all in the theory that in the 
middle ages the design of one building might sometimes influence in greater or less 
degree the design of others,3 certainly we have here conditions which might play 
a part in the transference, in this matter of castle-building, of ideas from the Conti- 
nent to north Wales. 

It is here that we see the possible significance of a second consideration suggested 
by the documents. The principal architectural director of the castle works in north 
Wales, from at least as early as March 1278 onwards, was the master mason known 
to English records as James of St. George. Elsewhere the suggestion has been put 
forward that it was from St. Georges-d’Espéranche that this Master James took 
his name, from it ‘having been either his birth-place or the professional headquarters 
from which he set out for England and to which, in his new sphere, he looked back 
as his home’.t In the absence of the actual works accounts, there is tantalizingly 
little documentary evidence to connect him specifically with the building of the 

' Chevalier, Javent. Arch. Dauph. 1346, no. in one castle when building a new tower at another, 
351. see Mortet et Deschamps, Recueil de Textes relatifs 

2 Grenoble, Archives de TIsére B, 3952, 4 /’Histoire de /’ Architecture, vol. ii (Paris, 1929), 
pacquet I. p- 234. For later instances cf. Salzman, Building 
3 There is, indeed, much documentary evidence in England (Oxford, 1952), pp. 473-4 and 548. 


to support it. For an instance of a 13th-century + Eng. Hist. Rev., 1950, p. 456. 
architect being instructed to copy an existing tower 
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castle of St. Georges. Nevertheless the Savoy household records do at least show 
beyond question that Count Philip’s principal court architect or master mason was 
a Magister Jacobus lathomus, and that at any rate in 1274-5, the only years prior 
to 1278 for which reasonably full household rolls survive, this Master James had a 
supervisory responsibility over all the count’s military building works. And now 
that we know, as the documents quoted above enable us to know, that it was 
precisely during these years and those immediately preceding them that the castle 
of St. Georges was being constructed, it is only natural to suppose that Master 
James would have been its architect. For, as we have seen, of the many castle- 
building projects initiated or continued by Philip of Savoy, this was the one which 
touched his person most closely; this was his palace, this above all was his place of 
ceremonial, blending as it were something of the characteristics of a Windsor, a 
Woodstock, or a Clarendon; and the architectural direction of such a project would 
hardly have devolved on any other than the count’s own expert. For confirmation 
of this thesis we have to be content, so far at least as the documents go, with the 
entries dated 21st September 1273, 18th March 1274, and sth June 1274, quoted 
above, that of 1st March 1274 showing that references to works in the Viennois 
may fairly be read as including those of St. Georges-d’Espéranche. While the 
documentary evidence for ascribing St. Georges to Master James is thus necessarily 
scanty, there is architectural evidence which, as will be seen shortly, makes the 
ascription very likely indeed. 


DEscrRIPTION 


Only a fragment of the castle of St. Georges-d’Espéranche is now standing. It 
consists of the lower part of an octagonal corner tower (forming originally the south- 
east angle of the main enclosure), with ranges of building running northwards and 
westwards from it. Of these, the latter has been so extensively rebuilt as to contain 
no recognizably medieval features. The former has likewise undergone drastic 
alteration, but a number of original details have survived in the outer face of the 
eastern wall. Mutilated though they are, these details are of inestimable impor- 
tance, after the loss of so much else, for establishing the castle’s original character, 
and fuller reference will be made to them later. On the south side there is a pond, 
its position indicative of a water-filled moat (pl. x, 2), while a marshy depression of 
the ground at a similar distance from the east side marks the moat’s former con- 
tinuation. There is now no visible evidence to show whether or not the sides of this 
moat were revetted in stone. 

For the castle’s former extent and character there have fortunately survived two 
sources of information. An early photograph, to which no close date can be assigned 
but which on general grounds must be of the period ¢c. 1870-1900 (pl. x, c),! shows 
that part of a second octagonal tower was then still standing at what had been the 
south-west corner of the castle, and that the south-east tower—since severely 
truncated—still stood to the full height of its battlements. Our other source is a 

1 The original is one of two photographs in the bringing them to my notice, and Dr. Joseph 


possession of Me Verriére, of St. Georges. I have Saunier, of Heyrieux, for kindly supplying the copy 
to thank the curé of St. Georges, M. Galland, for here reproduced. 
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Pirate XI 


Details of windows on E. side of castle, showing (@) part of sill and 
jamb, and (4) part of head, after removal of blocking material 
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c. Chabord’s plan of 1794 (Archives de I’Isére, Série L, 198/1) 
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report and colour-wash sketch-plan produced in September 1794 by a certain 
citizen Chabord, engineer of roads and bridges of the Département de I’Isére! 
(see Appendix). Comparison of Chabord’s drawing (pl. x1, c) with the existing 
remains at the south-east corner shows that as a survey it is far from accurate, but 
nevertheless as a general picture it is of the greatest value in confirming what, in 
the absence of excavation, could today only be uncertain deductions from surface 
indications as to the original ground-plan. 

The drawing preserves the record of a symmetrically planned concentric castle, 
consisting of a single square inner ward with four octagonal corner towers, a narrow 
enclosing outer ward, and a water-filled moat surrounding the whole. According to 
the report the moat was 30 ft. to 55 ft. broad and ro ft. to 18 ft. deep. The build- 
ings within the inner ward appear, so far as the sketch allows one to judge, to have 
consisted principally of ranges occupying the south and east sides, with a projection 
inwards from the former which may have contained stairs or a porch at the entrance 
to the hall—perhaps the hostium aule of the deed of November 1277. On the west 
side there was, at any rate in 1794, a building set astride the line of the curtain and 
extending out to the edge of the moat, breaking the continuity of the outer ward; 
this may, however, have been a modification of the original plan. There was no 
range of building on the north, where the enclosure was completed by a curtain 
wall containing the gateway, in front of which there was a bridge over the moat. 
The drawing makes it evident that the inner side of the moat was revetted with a 
stone retaining wall, which at the corners was set in short straight lengths parallel 
to the faces of the adjacent towers. Whether this wall originally rose to form a low 
outer curtain, or whether it merely carried a parapet marking the limit of the outer 
ward, there is now no means of knowing. At least part of the outer ward itself was 
probably laid out from the beginning as a garden, planted with shrubs and trees, 
for St. Georges was essentially a chéteau de plaisir, and it is likely that it is the outer 
ward which is referred to as the count’s viridarium in the dating clause of a judge- 
ment pronounced by Philip of Savoy in May 1275: ‘Actum et datum apud Sanctum 
Georgium de Esperenchia in viridario nostro.’2 

Let us now examine the surviving parts of the thirteenth-century structure. As has 
already been indicated, these are confined to the shell of the truncated octagonal 
tower at the south-east angle and of the adjoining east range of building. Their 
present appearance is shown in an accompanying composite photograph.3 The 


" We owe it to Chabord that at any rate half the deed executed at St. Rambert (Ain) in 1263: 
castle was spared at the French Revolution. Pro- ‘Actum apud Sanctum Reymbertum, in viridario 


bably it wasasa result of sympathetic reports like that 
on St. Georges that the Commission des Travaux 
Publics wanted to dismiss him for not being 
sufficiently radical. But the Bureau des Ponts et 
Chaussées of the Isére protested that the Republic 
could ill afford to replace experts by nobodies, and 
in Feb. 1795 the threat against him was withdrawn 
(Grenoble, Archives de I’Isére, Série L. no. 472, 
fols. 397.—42). 

2 Mermet, Histoire de la ville de Vienne, tom. 
iil, p. 525. One may compare the dating clause of a 


subtus castrum.’ Both instruments are calendared 
by Chevalier (Reg. Dauph. ii, nos. 11419 and 
10052 respectively). I am indebted for the Latin 
wording to M. Avezou, who writes as follows: ‘Le 
verger (viridarium) se rencontre habituellement 
parmi l’énumération des annexes des chateaux 
dauphinois dans les quelques procés-verbaux de- 
scriptifs du XIVéme siécle que nous avons conservés.’ 

3 P]. x, a: there is considerable distortion, which 
was unavoidable as the component photographs had 
all to be taken from one position. 
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word ‘shell’ is used advisedly, for so far as can be seen most of the internal arrange- 
ments, floors, stairs, doors, windows, etc., belong to the subdivision of the premises 
into separate dwellings which was effected at or after the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. There is also evidence of late medieval alterations, notably an inserted six- 
teenth-century two-light transomed window on the upper floor of the range, and 
other modifications of the same period in the inner wall facing towards the former 
courtyard. When all these secondary features are eliminated, the few thirteenth- 
century details left to claim our attention are (i) the mutilated remains of four 
window openings; (ii) the battered plinth, common to range and tower alike; and 
(iii) the slight projection, containing a latrine shaft, in the intervening angle. The 
window openings are extremely important, and their survival, partial as it is, is a 
matter for thankfulness. Considerable interest also attaches to the latrine projection. 


CoNncCLUSION 


When so little of a building remains as is now left standing of the castle of St. 
Georges, to make it a subject of special study! may seem a superfluous and unre- 
warding task. Furthermore, a sense of frustration must inevitably cloud any attempt 
to assess a building where so much, after safely withstanding the chances of six 
centuries, has been thrown down, practically without record, within living memory. 
Nor is such a feeling rendered the less acute by the knowledge that three years’ 
original building accounts survived wellnigh as long, only to be sacrificed in a single 
night to the uncomprehending fury of the French Revolution. Nevertheless there 
is a compelling reason for undertaking the inquiry. The suggestion quoted earlier? 
as to the possible explanation of the surname of Edward I’s master castle-builder, 
Master James of St. George, makes it important to examine any evidence that may 
remain, however trivial, for the architectural authorship of this particular castle. 
Here if anywhere there is at least prima-facie ground for hoping to be able to clinch 
an identification that has hitherto only been put forward as a strong probability,3 
and where the documents are wanting or obscure the structure itself may supply 
the missing key. 

It has been possible, by careful measurement and by removing a little of the 
blocking masonry from two of the St. Georges windows (pl. x1, a and 4),* to obtain 
sufficient data to reconstruct on paper, with a fair degree of accuracy, the external 
elevation and plan of a single original opening (pl. x11, a). The result bears a very 
close resemblance to a series of partially surviving windows at the castle of Yverdon 
at the foot of Lake Neuchitel, built by Count Peter of Savoy a bare decade before 
Count Philip built St. Georges (pl. x11, 4). The similarity consists in (i) the overall 
dimensions, which correspond to within 3 in. as regards width and probably little 


' First-hand investigation of the building itself 3 Eng. Hist. Rev., 1950, p. 457- 
has had to be limited to three short visits of a few 4 Though their names are unknown to me, I 
hours each. This has precluded anything in the should like to record my obligation to the occupants 
nature of an accurate ground-plan of the whole site, _ of the tenements into which this part of the castle is 
attention having been concentrated on detailed now divided for their acquiescence in these some- 
examination of the blocked window openings. what unorthodox operations. 

2 p. 39, above. 
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YVERDON (VAUD) SWITZERLAND 
= DRAWING OF REMAINS OF ORIGINAL WINDOW 
— ON WEST SIDE OF CASTLE 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF ORIGINAL WINDO’ 
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SCALE OF FEET 


a. Comparative drawings of 13th-century windows at 
St. Georges and Yverdon 





4. Yverdon: part of W. side of castle, showing remains of two original windows 
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Junction of corner towers and curtains at (2) Rhuddlan (S.); (4) St. Georges-d’Espéranche (SE.); 
(c) Harlech (SW.); (@) Harlech (NW.—reversed view) 
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less closely as regards height;! (11) the spacing of the lights; (iii) the hollow chamfer 
of (ae main reveals (in the window examined at St. Georges the upper lights have a 
plain chamfer); (iv) a segmental head of wide radius, composed of voussoirs of differ- 
ing size but always adding up to eight in number (this figure is common to all the 
surviving examples of this type of window-head, both at Yverdon and at St. 
Georges) ;? (v) window-heads characterized by a vertical centre joint in place of a 
key-stone; (vi) identical spacing of holes for the horizontal members of the iron 
grilles with which the windows were formerly protected (at St. Georges, where the 
windows were nearer the ground than at Yverdon, the grilles enclosed them com- 
pletely (cf. pls. x1, 2 and 4 and xu, 4); at Yverdon the grilles did not extend above 
the level of the transom). 

The resemblance between St. Georges and Yverdon which emerges from a com- 
parison of their windows is carried farther when we examine the position and form 
of the projections containing the latrine shafts. At St. Georges one of these pro- 
jections survives intact. It is approximately 8 ft. 2 in. long and protrudes 2 ft. 1 in. 
from the curtain wall, being placed in the angle formed between the curtain and the 
corner tower (pl. x, 2). It stands to the full original height, and is topped with a slop- 
ing stone cap tapering back into the line of the curtain. Although at Yverdon none 
of the latrine shafts remains, there are sufficient indications against the south-west 
tower to show that a projection of similar type once existed there, with an external 
measurement of about 9 ft. by 2 ft. 

Now it is known with reasonable certainty that the building of Yverdon, begun 
in 1261 and continuing until c. 1271, was directed by Master James the mason, 
acting at first in association with his father, Master John, and with Master Peter 
Mainier, the keeper of the count’s works.3 For the building of St. Georges much 
less adequate documentation has been preserved; the references to Master James’s 
connexion with works in the Viennois certainly allow one to infer that here too he 
was the supervisor, but while the inference is one which, as we have seen above,* 
is probable enough on general grounds, it is still only an inference. By the time the . 
construction of St. Georges was beginning, i.e. by c. 1268, both Master John and 
Master Peter Mainier have ceased to appear in the records, and the only name that 
is common to both Yverdon and St. Georges (assuming the opera domini in Vien- 
nense to include the latter) is thus that of Master James. When we turn from the 
documents to the structures, the virtual identity between the St. Georges and 
Yverdon window-openings would seem to suggest design by a common hand, in 
which case it is most likely to this Master James that we should attribute them. 
The implication of the window design is therefore to connect him more closely with 
St. Georges than the documents alone are able to do. 





* Owing to their distance from the ground I 
have not been able to measure the height of the 
Yverdon windows, but have calculated it from the 
number of their horizontal courses, the three lowest 
of which were within measuring reach from the 
only ladder available to me. The calculated width 
of the St. Georges windows varies between 4 ft. 7 in. 
and 4 ft. 8 in., the measured width of the Yverdon 


windows between 4 ft. 9 in. and 4 ft. 11 in. 

2 The tops of the voussoirs at St. Georges are 
rough-hewn, so as to engage the rubble-faced 
masonry in which they are set; at Yverdon the walls 
are ashlar-faced, and the tops of the voussoirs are 
accordingly dressed to work in with that facing. 

3 Eng. Hist. Rev., 1950, pp. 453-4- 

4 Above, p. 40. 
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. There is still, however, a gap to be bridged between the Master James who looks 
like having designed St. Georges round about 1268 and the Master James of St. 
George who was working in Wales in 1278; and it can now be accepted as fairly 
certain that, as indeed with the gap between Yverdon and St. Georges, it will not 
be bridged by the surviving records alone. Is there, then, sufficient architectural 
evidence—in the form, for example, of similar features employed in the construc- 
tion both of the Savoy and of the north Wales castles—that will serve to supplement 
the deficiencies of the written record and speak with a no less decisive voice? It is 
the claim of this paper that there is. It is not, of course, sufficient that the castles of 
Yverdon, St. Georges, Flint, Rhuddlan, Aberystwyth, Conway, Harlech, and 
Beaumaris should all have four-sided wards with corner towers, for that basic ground 
plan is far too common in the later thirteenth century to be, by itself, significant for 
our purpose. When, however, we find that of the eight castles named, no fewer than 
five! (i.e. the two in Savoy and three of those in Wales) either have or had latrine? 
projections not merely placed in exactly similar relative positions, but designed on 
similar lines and to similar dimensions, we are perhaps on firmer ground (fig. 2). 
And when, further, from among these five, we compare the surviving projection at 
St. Georges with the best-preserved of the two that remain at Harlech, the resem- 
blance seems to be sufficiently close to suggest a direct relationship. As previously 
noted, the St. Georges projection measures 8 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. The correspond- 
ing dimensions of the projection adjoining the north-west tower at Harlech are 
8 ft. 10 in. and 2 ft. 2 in. These two features, which are shown side by side in 
pl. x111,3 are marked by the closest similarity of treatment; the working-in of the 
stone capping is identical, and both examples are alike in being square-ended, where- 
as those at Rhuddlan and Conway are chamfered off to shade into the main face of 
the curtain. 

It would be odd indeed if the only definable and particular point of resemblance 
between the Savoy and north Wales castles were to be found in this lowly appen- 
dage; but this of course is not the case. It could, for example, be demonstrated that 
in their original form the great two-light windows that adorned the keep-gatehouse 
at Harlech closely paralleled windows at Chillon, on Lake Geneva, which belong 
to the alterations made to that castle by Peter of Savoy in c. 1260, but this is a sub- 
ject which must be reserved for separate treatment. We may, however, here 
briefly notice a detail of window construction that is of more general application. 
We have spoken earlier of the shallow segmental head, without key-stone, which 
characterizes the principal windows at both Yverdon and St. Georges. This type 
of head, besides being seen to perfection in the Harlech gatehouse windows, was 
employed in embrasures and rere-arches at Flint, Rhuddlan, Denbigh, Conway, 
and Harlech, while at Caernarvon it is the form of embrasure head used almost 


! The number may have been greater, the castles antiquaries, it is liable to lead to confusion with the 








at Flint and Aberystwyth being too damaged for 
certainty as to whether or not some of their arrange- 
ments in this respect may have been similar. 

2 The word ‘garderobe’ is rejected because, in 
the sense in which it is used by Victorian and later 


garderoba or wardrobe, by no means so insignificant 
an element in a medieval household. 

3 The Harlech photograph (pl. x1, @) is 
printed in reverse, in order that the two views may 
be shown from a corresponding angle. 
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exclusively in the southward parts of the castle (i.e. those built between 1283 and 
1290). It is also worth remarking that the full-centred segmental arch, which 
though something of a rarity at this date is found in the great hall at Conway, in 
embrasures in the eastern corner towers at Harlech, and in the barbican at Beau- 
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SCALE of FEET 


YVERDON (VAUD), SWITZERLAND; 
ST. GEORGES-D'ESPERANCHE (ISERE), FRANCE; 


RHUDDLAN, FLINTS; CONWAY, CAERNARVON; & HARLECH, MERIONETH. 
DRAWING TO UNIFORM SCALE TO ILLUSTRATE CORRESPONDING TREATMENT OF LATRINE 
SHAFTS AT JUNCTION OF TOWER & CURTAIN WALL IN 2 SAVOY & 3 NORTH WALES CASTLES 


Fic. 2. Plans showing junction of towers, curtains, and latrine shafts at St. Georges, 
Yverdon, and three north Wales castles. 


maris, is matched by a blocked opening in the east wall at St. Georges (pl. x, a), as 
well as by the heads of the embrasures in the octagonal tower there. 

Finally there is another aspect of the matter that seems to deserve attention. The 
documents quoted earlier in this paper show that St. Georges was not the only castle 
under construction in the Viennois in 1274, but that works were also in progress at 
Voiron, La Céte-St. André (Costa), and St. Laurent-du-Pont (Sanctus Laurentius 
de Deserto). On the general evidence of the records we should be justified in sup- 
posing that all were under the surveillance of Master James the mason, and that in 
all probability he was their architect. If this supposition is correct, we are led to an 
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interesting parallel. Though virtually nothing of these other buildings remains 
standing, we know from various sources that all of them were characterized by 
round towers,! in contrast to the octagonal towers of St. Georges. This seems to 
suggest a deliberate choice of the octagonal design for the building that was to serve 
ceremonial uses and rank as the count’s summer palace, the round-tower plan being 
reserved for castles of a more ordinary character. Whether polygonal towers were 
more costly to build and therefore regarded as more of a luxury, whether they were 
thought to present a more decorative appearance, or whether they merely allowed 
more conveniently planned rooms, are questions that cannot be entered into here. 
The point that is interesting to note, in the present context, is that in north Wales, 
as in Savoy, not only do we have a unified group of castles in which round towers 
are the rule and polygonal towers the exception, but, further, that the status of the 
principal Welsh exception, namely Caernarvon,? has something in common with 
that of the Savoy exception, namely St. Georges. For Caernarvon was essentially 
intended as the palace of the English principality of Wales, the formal, official seat 
of the prince’s government,3 and it may be that in some way similar ideas underlie 
the distinctive treatment accorded to both buildings. In the case of St. Georges, 
the destruction alike of buildings and of building accounts has robbed us of 
evidence that might have been conclusive. Nevertheless, in the fragments that re- 
main, it looks as if we can descry a remnant of the early handiwork of the architect 
whose later achievement in north Wales was to win him lasting greatness. 


APPENDIX 


Chabord’s Report accompanying the Plan of the Castle 
of St. Georges reproduced in pl. x1, ¢. 


Grenos_e: Archives de I’ Isére, Série L, no. 198, pacquet 1. 

En conséquence de l’arrété qui m’a été addressé par Le directoire du district de Vienne, pour 
me transporter dans des cydevant Chateaux de son arrondissement, a fin d’examiner quels sont 
ceux, qui en vertu du décret de La convention nationale, doivent étre démolis, je me suis rendu 
successivement aux chateaux cy aprés dénommés, et y ai reconnu Ce qui suit. 


1 For St. Laurent-du-Pont, see Marc Dubois, 
Le Chateau ftodal de St. Laurent-du-Pont (Isére) 
(Bourg-en-Bresse, 1936); for La Céte-St. André we 
have the 16th-century chronicler Paradin’s des- 
scription of ‘quatre corps de logis, flanqués de 
quatre tours rondes et tout autour un grand fossé’, 
quoted by Dr. Saunier in his recension of my paper 
on Master James of St. George in Evocations (Bull. 
... d'Etudes historiques . . . du Bas-Dauphiné), vii, 
p- 939. Dr. Saunier tells me that the Voiron towers 
were also round. 

2 The only other Welsh example is at Denbigh, a 
castle built on the grand scale from 1282 onwards 
for Edward I’s close associate, Henry de Lacy, who 
through his mother was related to the house of 
Savoy. 

3 I have set out this argument more fully in 


Antiquity, 1952, pp- 33-34, where reasons are also 
given for believing that Caernarvon, in plan and 
conception, is as much James of St. George’s work 
as the north Wales round-tower castles. It is interest- 
ing to note among the names of Caernarvon bur- 
gesses in 1298—no earlier list survives—that of 
Philippus carpentarius (Bull. Bd. Celtic Studies, ix, 
Pp- 239), who in 1304-5 was paid for flooring one of 
the castle towers ad tascham (ibid. i, p. 269). Iam 
prepared to hazard a guess that he is one and the 
same individual as the Philip of St. George, car- 
penter, who was receiving gratuities at Voiron and 
St. Georges in 1274-5 (above, p. 38), and that he 
was one of a small nucleus of building masters whom 
Master James brought with him from Savoy to 
England in c. 1277. 
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1°. Le cydevant Chateau d’Espéranche est flanqué de quatre tours A, octogones, (voir le plan 
cyjoint, figuré), dont les murs ont cing pieds d’épaisseur. Vers le sommet de ces tours, il existe 
quelques embrasures. Les murs extérieurs de cedit batiment, ainsi que le mur BC servant de 
cloture 4 la grande cour du cété du nord, ont aussi semblable épaisseur. 

Des fossés, comme le plan l’indique, regnent tout au tour de ce vaste batiment, et ont de 
largeur depuis trente 4 cinquante cinq pieds, sur dix 4 dixhuit pieds de hauteur. 

D’aprés les articles de la loi du 13 pluviose, tous ces objets seraient donc dans le cas d’étre 
anéantis. Cependant sans porter le plus grand préjudice a la commune d’Espéranche, cette loi ne 
peut étre exécutée en son entier. Elle est ici susceptible de son amendement, je veux parler des 
fossés, ou l’intérét de la république exige expressement que la partie D, E, F, G, située vers le 
sud, soit conservée, je dirai bien plus qu’elle doit étre une propriété sacrée pour les habitans du 
pays, par conséquent inaliénable dans le cas d’une vente. Les habitans de cette commune ont 
pour leur usage six puits seulement, ils sont fort éloignés des riviéres, ils n’ont d’autre ressource 
d’aprés les informations que j’ai prises, pour abreuver leurs bestiaux, laver leur linge, pour éteindre 
les incendies, que l’eau de ces fossés, que les bestiaux préférent infiniment a celles de puits, qui, 
comme tout le monde sait, ont trop de crudité. Sans rapporter ici des avantages de salubrité, qui 
m’écarteraient de mon sujet principal, j’ajouterai seulement pour appuyer |’utilité de conserver la 
partie D, E, F, G de ces fossés, qu’il arriva il y a quelques années 4 Espéranche une incendie, qui 
eut ravagé peut-étre toutes les habitations, si l’on n’y avait que les puits pour remédes; car il 
furent taris en quelques minutes. D2’ailleurs, le tems que l’on employe @ tirer de |’eau est con- 
sidérable; expérience faite, il ne faut pas moins d’une minute pour en tirer un seau, qui contient 
dans ce pays environ vingt livres d’eau pésant. Peut-étre que l’on objectera qu’on pourrait prati- 
quer en d’autres endroits de semblables fossés, ot seraient regues les eaux pluviales, a cela je re- 
pondrai que peu des situations sont propres, qu’il faut attendre un certain tems avant que les 
terres soient saturées d’eau, et qu’il faut encore un revétement de magonnerie, objet qui ne 
laisserait pas que d’entrainer une certaine dépense. 

Malgré l’épaisseur des murs du dit chateau, I’on doit bannir toute crainte 4 ce que des rebelles 
ne s’en emparent, s’il resterait encore dans la situation actuelle, que je présume n’y avoir rien @ 
appréhender. “Tous les jours il tombe en ruines des plus sensibles; déja il y pleut en beaucoup 
d’endroits, des planchers sont affaissés. Les murs, caves, chambres, planchers, tout a été visité et 
fouillé pour en extraire des matiéres propres a la fabrication du salpétre. Et plus l’on différera de 
vendre ces batiments, plus aussi ils diminueront de leur valeur. Mais nonobstant ces raisons, en 
comblant les fossés DK HG, vers le nord, en démolissant les tours A, et le mur épais BC servant 
de cloture, ceux D, E, F, G ne pourront étre guéres nuisibles, puisque ce cidevant chateau se 
trouvera ouvert en plusieurs parties, et que l’accés en sera aisé. J’observerai que l’on fera une chose 
doublement utile en prenant une partie des remblais au chemin LM, qui conduit 4 Bourgoin, 
parcequ’il deviendrait 4 peu prés de niveau. 

Fait 4 Vienne La Patriote par moi Ingénieur soussigné des ponts et chaussées au Département 
de l’Isére, le 20 fructidor de l’an deuxiéme de la république frangaise une et indivisible [11 
September, 1794]. 

CHABORD. 





THE MAIL-MAKER’S TECHNIQUE 
By E. Martin Burcess 


Matz has been used since very early times and it is therefore surprising that so little 
is known about the methods and tools used for its construction. As it appeared 
unlikely that original tools or further information would come to light, recent 
research has been carried out on new lines. It was hoped that the methods found to 
be the most practical would produce mail similar in appearance to the medieval 
riveted mail. These methods would have to be accessible to armourers of the past 
and as far as possible be methods still in use in the present day, for basic techniques 
seldom die out. Many of these techniques are so fundamental that it is doubtful 
if they have changed much in the last 2,000 years. Because so much mail was 
produced the method would have to be a fast one allowing for division of labour 
within the workshop. The most skilled task, which is the final linking, would have 
to be done by the master craftsman, who could be kept supplied with the necessary 
rings and rivets. The early stages in the production of mail—the simple, laborious 
tasks—would be left to apprentices and assistants. Such a system is often found in 
a small workshop. 

For the production of mail the first necessity is wire. There has been much 
controversy in the past as to whether or not the ancient mail-maker had at his 
command the art of wire-drawing. This is the process by which wire is drawn 
through successively smaller and smaller holes. There are several ways of doing it, 
but the effect is always the same—a rod of metal becomes progressively longer and 
thinner. The wire may be drawn through the same hole many times, the hole being 
closed up between one drawing through and the next. The tool used for this 
operation (fig. 1), which is a form of swage, looks somewhat like a screw-press and 
consists of two blocks of steel which can be forced together by a large screw and 
lever. This screw is used to bring the steel blocks about two- or three-thousandths 
of an inch closer together between one drawing through and the next. In one or 
both of the steel blocks, often only in the lower one which is fixed, is cut a tapering 
hollow through which the wire is drawn. The blocks are narrow and the taper can 
be quite slight. This type of tool has been much used because the steel blocks can 
be replaced and also because the hollow can be filed to any shape required even if 
the wire has a very complex cross-section. It is useful for making complicated 
mouldings in metal. 

The second type is the true draw-plate and, though simple to use, it is hard to 
make and, once made, cannot be altered. It consists of a plate of very hard steel 
with a large number of tapering holes in it. Each hole is slightly smaller than the 
last and the wire is drawn through one hole after another. This system is fast, but 
has obvious disadvantages. Both of these methods are used today where wire is 
made by hand. 

The wire can be drawn through by hand or with a windlass. When drawn by 
hand the end of the wire is first tapered with a hammer or file and passed through 
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a hole slightly smaller than its diameter. It will be a bar rather than wire when the 
process is started. The tapered end is gripped in a pair of tongs with one handle 
bent so that the hand shall have something to pull against. To grip the wire firmly 
the inner surfaces of the tongs are cross-hatched with the ridges sloping backwards. 
The effect is somewhat similar to that produced when two files are pressed together. 
The tongs can be hooked to a belt passed round the waist, and the drawer can then 
exert a greater pull on the wire when walking backwards. This method is useful 
for producing long wires. 

The drawing can, on the other hand, be done with a windlass. The tongs have 
both handles curved at the end and an iron 
isosceles triangle with one short side is hooked 
over both of them with the apex of the triangle 
pointing towards the wire. The short side of the 
triangle has a bend in it in which rests the first 
link of a long chain which passes round the 
windlass. When the chain is tight and the wind- 
lass turning the iron triangle causes the tongs 
to grip the wire tightly. An increase of pull will 
correspondingly increase the grip of the tongs 
on the wire. This method is useful for short 
thick wires, but it has obvious disadvantages for 
long wires. 

Drawn wire has grooves all along its length. 
This is the result of an irregular draw-plate; but 
even machine-drawn wire, which has been drawn 
through a smooth steel draw-plate, tends to have 
these marks. On mail the marks are easy to see, 
through a lens if not with the naked eye. It is 
uncertain when wire-drawing was first used, but Fic. 1. 
bronze wire showing draw-plate marks and stone 
draw-plates of about 2000 B.c. have been found. It is likely that the presence of mail 
in any civilization proves that the knowledge of wire-drawing was in existence at 
that time. If wire were not fairly easy to make it would not have played a part in 
the construction of armour when so many other substances were available. Even 
before the use of steel, wire might have been drawn through bronze. The art of 
hardening bronze has been lost, but it is evident that it was basically a process of 
work-hardening. Most metals become harder by being hammered or bent. It 
is likely that wire would be drawn through a tool of the screw-press type, shown in 
fig. 1, because much wire in mail shows a cross-section with one flat side and the 
other rounded. It is easy to see how this would naturally follow from the use of such 
a tool. When this wire was bent into a circle the flat side would tend to turn in- 
wards, and this has in fact partially happened in many examples of mail made from 
wire of this particular cross-section. 

The wire has now to be coiled up to form rings (pl. xv, 1). This would be done 
by twisting it round an iron rod of suitable thickness, remembering that the ring 
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will become smaller when the ends to be riveted are overlapped and larger again 
when they are flattened for punching. In practice there would probably be a large 
selection of cores of various sizes in a mail-maker’s workshop, and they might be 
fitted with wooden handles and either a slot or a hole for starting the coil of wire 
(pl. xiv, 4). The length of these iron cores would control the necessary length of 
each piece of wire. The drawn wire would not have to be in very long lengths. 
Once the wire has been coiled it must be cut up to form rings. The cutting is 
often done with a saw when butted rings are required, but it is doubtful if the 
medieval mail-maker used a saw as all the rings, except the whole rings punched 
from a sheet, were riveted. 

It is more likely that the cutting would be done 
by some form of wire-cutters (pl. xv, 2). As the rings 
are riveted after the cut ends have been flattened, 
all trace of the method used to cut them has dis- 
appeared. 

The rings now have to be overlapped before they 
are flattened for riveting. In any one garment they 
are always overlapped in the same direction. This 


Sp direction of overlap, almost always the same, can 

Yj be easily remembered by substituting the hands for 
the flattened ends of the ring. If the ring is looked 

Y : at edgewise with the rivet joint uppermost, the right 
// hand will be nearest to the body when placed flat 











against the left. The reason for this similarity in 

all mail of all ages and sizes is easy to explain when 

; the full technique is known. In order that the over- 

Fic. 2. lapping may be carried out in the correct manner 

the core must be wound in a clockwise direction, 

when regarded from the handle end towards which the wire is wound. This 

gives a formation like a right-handed thread on the coil formed. It is not of 

the least importance from which end of the coil the cutting is started. This is the 

natural way for a right-handed man to wind the wire when the core handle is held 

in the right hand. It will be seen later how important is the direction of wind, and 
thus the direction of overlap, in the processes which follow. 

For overlapping, the rings are now driven through a tapering hole in a steel 
block with a punch which has exactly the diameter of the smallest part of the hole 
(fig. 2). The head of this punch is shaped so that both ends of the ring, one higher 
and the other lower, are forced down the hole with equal pressure. At the bottom 
of the block the hole becomes larger again so that the ring drops out after it has 
been overlapped the correct amount (pl. xv, 3). An alternative method is to fix the 
punch in a vice or a block of wood and, after placing the ring on it, to hammer the 
steel block, with its tapering hole, over the punch. As the ring emerges at the top 
of the block the ends that are later to be flattened are struck by the hammer, and 
this tends to seat the wires together at the overlap. It will be seen later why this is 
important. With a constant wire-thickness and size of core and a regular cutting 
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the overlap will always be the same and the ring will remain perfectly circular. 
If the rings are measured after the overlapping has been done, they will be found 
to be of very great accuracy. It would be to the advantage of future research if the 
measurement of mail rings was standardized. It has been found best to use a micro- 
meter accurate to a thousandth of an inch for this purpose. The measurements of 
ring diameters are taken across the ring parallel to the overlap. After overlapping 
the rings only vary in external diameter by two- or three-thousandths of an inch. 

In all the processes so far described the rings can be worked cold, but as soon as 
the metal becomes hard by working it must be annealed. To accomplish this it 
must be heated red hot and left to cool. It must not be quenched in water. This 


4 - ho > 
+ SOOT ay ber ia 


Fic. 3. (about 4) 


heating will be found necessary every now and then while drawing the wire and 
before overlapping. A mail-maker would thread the rings on a length of wire and 
heat them in the forge. It is best to anneal the rings again after the overlapping so 
that they are quite soft before flattening. 

Now comes the swaging out or flattening of the rivet joint. This is the most 
important process as far as the finished appearance of the ring is concerned. It is 
this process which produces the formation round the head of the rivet so charac- 
teristic of riveted mail (fig. 3). It is convenient to call this typical formation the 
‘water-shed’ formation for want of a ready-made term. 

The swaging is done between two steel dies or moulds which are held in the 
correct position one with another by two iron arms hinged together (fig. 4). Under- 
neath the lower arm and above the upper arm are two projections which are in line 
with each other and with the dies. The lower projection serves simply to hold the 
tool in position. It can be held in a vice or fixed in a big block of wood in the same 
way that anvils are often set up. In a mail-maker’s workshop the latter method 
would probably be used as vices would be far too useful to be constantly employed 
for holding a tool of this sort. The upper projection forms an anvil which is struck 
with a two-pound hammer bringing great pressure on any ring which is between 
the dies and forcing the joint to take their shape. One blow of the hammer should 
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be sufficient, but it is a good plan to give two strokes. The first is a light stroke to 
seat the two round wires together at the overlap and the second a heavy one to 
squash the ends of the wire firmly together and to spread them into the dies. 

The dies must be of the correct size and shape for the size of wire and rings or 
the overlapped ends will jump apart. The two recesses must be exactly one over 
another or the ends will jump sideways, and they must be very slightly deeper in 
the centre or there will be nothing to prevent the overlap being destroyed by the 
ring opening outwards. On the other hand, if the recesses are too deep the ring 
will be bent and the wire outside the overlap cut and flattened. By experimenting 
with the shape and size of the dies it was found that the shape which gave the best 
result, and the shape which was the most simple to make, was one which produced 
a ring precisely the same as rings found in original mail (pl. xv, 4). The method for 
making the dies is explained later; it will then be clear that the method is one which 
would come easily to a craftsman working with a forge and fundamental tools. No 
attempt has been made to produce mail which looks like the original, but the shape 
of die found to be the best did give a ‘water-shed’ formation to the ring. 

The rings can be worked cold for this process provided they are softened before 
and after it, but they work better when hot. The swage never gets hot because it 
has such a big mass compared with that of the ring. 

This method of holding the two dies or forms in position one with another and 
hammering them together is extensively used today by metal-working craftsmen, 
especially those who do wrought-iron work. The swage block of this type has been 
used for one purpose or another all down the ages. It would be strange indeed if 
the mail-maker was not acquainted with it. 

For different sizes of rings and different density of texture different dies have to 
be used. It is best to make them of a high carbon steel, which can be hardened. 

Cast and rolled steel were not known to the medieval armourer and metal-worker, 
for the process by which large quantities of steel are manufactured has only been 
invented in fairly recent times. When modern steel comes from the foundry it is 
steel right through and hard to work even when hot. Very little work can be done 
to it when it is cold. The medieval armourer used a high quality soft iron to work 
with, which is almost unobtainable today, and when he had fashioned it to the shape 
he required he case-hardened it. Case-hardening was done by surrounding the 
piece of iron with crushed charcoal packed tightly into an iron box. The box was 
then placed in the forge and kept at red heat for some time. The carbon turns the 
outside of the iron into steel, and this layer of steel gets deeper as the process 
continues. Eventually the iron is steel right through, but this is usually a dis- 
advantage. Iron tools with steel faces are better than tools which are steel right 
through because these are liable to crack and split. Much plate armour is case- 
hardened, for the outside is diamond hard while the inside is as soft as the original 
iron. This case-hardened plate is much stronger and will resist much harder blows 
than if it were steel right through. 

Case-hardening has been known for thousands of years. Steel-faced tools and 
arrow-heads have been found which were made about 600 B.c. The arrow-heads 
were steel right through near the tips where they were thin. 
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It is best to make the steel dies separate from the rest of the tool. In this way 
many pairs of dies may be used with the same tool. It is also possible to ensure that 
they are exactly one above another. The cavities in the dies can be punched into 
them while the steel is soft by replacing one of the dies by a hard steel punch. This 
punch is best filed to shape, and it is this filing which gives the form later appearing 
as a ‘water-shed’ on the ring. When one die has been made, die and punch are 
removed and the punch is placed where the die was. The second die is now placed 
where the punch was and the two hammered together. The dies are now hardened 
by heating red hot and quenching in water or oil and are then tempered to a dark 
straw colour. When steel is hardened in this way great stresses are set up inside it 
so that it breaks when attempts are made to bend or hammer it. Oil does not cool 
the metal so violently as cold water. These stresses are then reduced by tempering. 
The steel is polished and heated again as far from the working face as possible, 
and the colour of the oxide formed on the surface is watched. It changes from a 
light straw colour to blue, and when the working face reaches the correct colour 
it is instantly quenched. 

After the rings have been swaged out their diameter will vary more from ring 
to ring than it did after the overlapping. This increased inaccuracy is still within 
the limits of the usual accuracy for riveted mail. On good mail the average variation 
between the ring diameters is about twelve-thousandths of an inch. This fact is 
another indication that the method here described is a correct one. 

The final process in the manufacture of rings is the punching of holes to take 
the rivets. The rivets are almost always of iron even if the rings are brass, and they 
are almost always wedge-shaped. The rivet backs are rectangular, while the front 
must originally have come to a point before the rivet was closed. It is necessary 
then that the holes should be the same shape. Attempts were made to replace the 
dies in the swage with punches, but the shock of hammering proved too much for 
the small steel punch. It is necessary to squeeze the punch through the ring and 
into a shaped steel block with a hole in the centre. This block is, in fact, a repetition 
of the swage-die with a hole in the centre of the ‘water-shed’. The block and the 
punch are mounted in a tool somewhat like a pair of tongs (pl. x1v, c). The handles 
are squeezed and the punch is forced slowly through the ring, the metal from the 
hole being extruded on the other side. The pressure on the ring and the shape of 
the punch tend to destroy the ‘water-shed’ formation on the back of the ring, while 
on the front the effect is increased (pl. xv, 5). If the punch is long and thin and is 
pushed far enough, it finally breaks through the ring on the other side and a rec- 
tangular-backed wedge-shaped hole is the result. Sometimes rings can be found in 
mail where the metal has been extruded by the punch but not pierced. These rings 
look exactly the same as the ones produced in the experiment. 

On no account must the punch, at its widest part, be more than one-third the 
width of the swaged-out joint before punching. It it is wider than this the tendency 
will be to split the ring. 

The rivets are best made out of wire. The wire is hammered out at one end into 
a fan shape, and then cut to a point with wire-cutters. This produces a four-sided 
end to the piece of wire tapering on all sides. This tapering end is now cut from the 
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rest of the wire to form a rivet (pl. xv, 6). The rivets could also be made by cutting 
up strips of metal and in many other ways. The shape of the finished rivet is all 
that is important. 

The rings are then opened and are ready for linking. It is not until this stage 
that the master-craftsman need handle the rings. He can concentrate on the actual 
linking, riveting, and building up of the garment he is constructing. The rings are 
linked together into the required formation and are then closed ring by ring. Then 
the rivets are inserted, a line at a time, and forced into the holes and out on the other 
side by a tool similar to that used for punching (pl. xv, 7). In the place of the 
punch, however, there is a block of metal with a depression similar to that in the 
swaging-die. The rivet, replacing the punch, passes through the hole in the ring 
and into the hole in the block of metal used for punching. Then, a line at a time, 
the rivets are closed by a similar tool with a rivet set in place of the perforated 
block (pl. xv, 8). 

It is easy to see from the process of linking and riveting why all the rivet heads 
appear on the same side (pl. xiv, a). It would be troublesome to keep turning the 
tool round to suit each ring. The rivet heads should always be on the outside of the 
garment because the rivet backs cause less wear to the garment underneath, and also 
because the craftsman would want to see the rivet head after he had closed it. The 
rivets are simple to make, and drag the sides of the ring together firmly when they 
are closed. 

Some mail rings bear armourer’s marks on the rivet heads or backs. It would 
not be hard to punch these marks on to the steel dies used for the final processes. 

All the stages in the process are fairly rapid and it can be seen that one man 
could concentrate on one stage and use the same tool or tools over and over again. 
This would make for fast working. It is easy to link and rivet one ring a minute, 
but after long practice no doubt the building up of a garment would be a very fast 
process. Only the last stage is highly skilled; all the other stages are very simple to 
perform. The skill in linking consists in getting the correct combination of rings 
in order to shape the garment so that it is comfortable to wear. The actual closing 
and riveting is a very simple process. 

In some mail the rings are very hard. The finished garment could be rolled up 
in charcoal and case-hardened to produce this effect. Finished mail would be very 
easy to case-harden as the structure is so open. 

All the tools and methods used have their modern counterparts. All the tech- 
niques are in use today and are natural and obvious to the hand metal-worker as 
well as being accessible to craftsmen of the past. They are all very old, much used, 
processes. This is perhaps why no recognizable tools have come down to us. They 
are so simple and fundamental that either they cannot be recognized until the mail- 
maker’s technique is known or they were so useful that as soon as mail-making died 
out they were converted to other uses. Tools were more valuable then, but the 
practice of altering tools to suit the job is still carried out on a large scale by the 
metal craftsman, especially when the tools are hand-made. 

It may now be possible to recognize mail-maker’s tools by the knowledge of 
how mail was made, and thus a greater understanding can be acquired, not only 
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about the technique itself, but also about the origin and relationship of individual 
pieces. The swage makes the same mark over and over again. Thus, if rings made 
by the same swage were used in two different garments, it should be possible, by 
close inspection, to determine that both garments were produced in the same work- 
shop or by the same tool. 

It is to be hoped that further research will make it possible to fix dates and 
localities for the mail garments so numerous in museums and collections. 





AN EXCAVATION BELOW BISHOP TUNSTAL’S CHAPEL, 
DURHAM CASTLE 


By Grace Simpson and Victor Hat ey 


Bishop CuTHBert Tunstat of Durham (1530-59), civil servant, scholar, and 
friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, may also claim distinction for his building 
activity at Durham Castle. During his episcopacy he constructed the gallery front- 
ing the twelfth-century work of Bishop Puiset, the lower stages of the clock-tower, 
and the chapel since generally known by his name. This last work superseded the 
original Norman chapel which must, by the second quarter of the sixteenth century, 
have become increasingly unsuitable for the everyday use of the bishop’s household. 
The Tunstal chapel (plan, fig. 1) was enlarged by Bishop Lord Crewe (1674-1721), 
who added two more bays to the east, the termination of Bishop Tunstal’s work 
being at a point corresponding to the west jamb of the second window from the 
east. The chapel is situated on an upper story, the room below now being the 
University College Junior Common Room. The builders made use of the founda- 
tions of a shorter earlier building,! the east wall of which (plan, fig. 1, section BB) 
was retained as a limit to the lower room and as a support for the chapel floor. 
Nevertheless, beyond this wall the east bay of the chapel overhung the sloping side 
of the motte, leaving a triangular space beneath the floor (section AA, fig. 2). They 
therefore packed this space with large stones and rubbish, which included broken 
pottery, the whole being sealed by a layer of rubble and mortar on which the chapel 
floor could be laid. Just below the rubble a drain formed by a U-shaped piece of 
lead with a stone cover ran to a weep-hole in the south wall. 

When the preliminary work entailed in the restoration of the Norman chapel 
began in June 1951, it was necessary to remove part of the edge of the motte and 
the filling above in order to construct an alternative entrance to the junior common 
room and the keep. The workmen soon reported the finding of pottery, and an 
opportunity was presented of recording the architectural features of the site together 
with the structure of the western edge of the motte.” 

The earlier wall below the chapel (plan, fig. 1, section BB) was now exposed, 
showing two offsets, and above them two plain rectangular windows with cham- 
fered dressings, late medieval insertions. These windows had been blocked by the 
mortar and rubble used as a sealing over the filling. Just below these windows a 
stone gutter ran parallel to the wall at a distance of 2 ft. Above and beyond it a 
kerb of roughly squared stones prevented the surface of the motte from being washed 
down into it. 


1 V.C.H. Durham, iii, 84. 

2 To Mr. Eric Birley, who started us upon this 
task, and to Mr. John Charlton for his help with the 
pottery, we are especially indebted. We also wish 
to thank Professor K. C. Dunham for his report on 
the fused sandstone, Dr. C. H. Hunter Blair who 


examined the coat of arms, and Dr. D. B. Harden 
for his comments on the piece of imported glass. 
Mr. N. Richardson drew the plan, and Mr. W. 
Dodds assisted with some of the drawings. Mr. W. 
Smailes, the contractor’s foreman, lightened the 
work by his interest and willing help. 
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The motte had been built up by layers of tipped material (section AA, fig. 2). 
Yellow sand —— a pocket of charcoal was the lowest deposit to be seen, and 
above it were layers of brown sand and brown earth respectively. Then a layer of 
black earth containing vivianite, pieces of wood, and many animal bones. Above 
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Fic. 2. Section AA. 


came a thick layer of loam containing roots, its upper limit marked by a distinct 
black line representing the decayed vegetation of an old ground surface. These 
deposits were capped by a thick layer of clean brown clay, in which the gutter was 


partly bedded. On the clay was a second buried ground surface. The V.C.H. 
Durham, iii, 89, states: 


The original mound may have been partly natural but enlarged with earth taken from the 
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south moat. In any case it was considerably extended or widened later by Bishop Hatfield who 
is said to have enlarged the Keep, for which purpose the mound must have been lowered. 
This widening is evidenced by the blocking of the east windows of the Norman chapel. 


The account appears to agree with the stratification described above, the old 
turf line below the brown clay corresponding to the original surface of the motte, 
and the clay capping to the work of Bishop Hatfield (1345-81). 

The bones found in the black earth layer or among the stones and rubbish in- 
cluded ox, sheep or goat, pig, red deer, and haddock, Gadus aeglifinus L. The 
shells included edible oyster and cockle, with probable remains of edible snail and 
mussel. The majority of bird bones belonged to the domestic fowl, Gallus bankiva 
var. domesticus. The others were remains of a larger bird, probably a swan.! 


Tue Potrery 


About 400 sherds were found in the stone and rubbish filling, not a single piece 
being found in the motte. Most bear traces of a greenish-brown glaze, except 
no. 12 which is moss green. Few pieces could be joined, which suggests that the 
pottery represents rubbish brought in and tipped into the filling. The complete 
absence of the coarse wares which up to now have been thought characteristic of 
late medieval pottery from north-eastern England? suggests that the pottery from 
below the Tunstal chapel may help to define a closer dating for the medieval pottery 
of the district, at least until a stratified sequence is found. 


Fig. 3 
Pieces 1-5 are full of fine grit and very rough to the touch. Nos. 3 and 4 have slight splashes 
of glaze. It is the similarity of fabric, despite the variety of rim sections, that characterizes 
this class. Probably thirteenth century. 
6. A thick-walled bottle, cf. Cambokeels, Arch. Ael., 4th Series, xxvii, fig. 8, 13, which is there 
described as a common type in the north of England. ¢. 1350 or later. 
7. A skillet handle, probably late fifteenth century. Glazed. 
Nos. 8-12 are the few sherds which show decoration. All glazed. 
8. Applied pie-crust cordon, as a vertical strip. 
g. Applied pellets from three different vessels. They were a fairly common decoration in the 
late fourteenth century in Yorkshire. 
10 and 11. Wavy-line patterns were used from the thirteenth century onwards. These examples 
are from flagon necks. 
12. A ridged pattern from a flagon neck. 
13. A heavily moulded rim from a large squat vessel, glazed inside. 
14. A rim from a vessel somewhat similar to no. 13. Its top is scarred because it had stuck to 
something before being fired. 


Amongst the pottery is a flat piece of clay that also bears similar scars. Most probably no. 14 
had stood upside down upon the plate while it was being glazed and had stuck to it: the scars left 
on both are of the same circumference, though they do not quite fit into each other. The glaze 


‘Miss M. I. Platt, Royal Scottish Museum, To each we record our thanks. 
Edinburgh, examined the bird bones, and Dr. J. 2 Dunstanburgh Castle, 1931; Arch. Ael., 4th 
Phillipson and Mr. K. R. Ashby, University of Series, xiii, 286 (Class 2). 
Durham, the shells and animal bones respectively. 
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had spread over the plate except where the mouth of the vessel covered it. Then they were 
pulled apart and, with the damaged surfaces left untrimmed, both were fired. 

A broken handle, with glaze over the break, is the third kiln-waster in the whole group. 
Wasters such as these could not have reached the filling from very far away from the place where 
they were made. 

Even more suggestive of local pottery-working than these is a small piece of sandstone found 
with the pottery. It has been fused in a kiln so that its whole surface is covered by a transparent 
glaze.! 


Fig. 4 
No complete flagon was obtained. The pieces illustrated are representative of 
this class, which may, in the absence of the ridge-spouts so common between c. 
1250 and 1350, be generally assigned to the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. The fabrics contained a varying amount of fine grit and were hard, usually 
witha patchy glaze. Rounded handles were the most common, and then the centrally 
grooved and the flat handles. 


15. A flat rim, ornamented by small slanting depressions. 

16. A rounded rim with thick but patchy glaze. 

17. A characteristic example of the ridged neck that is so common on flagons of this period. 

18. The grooved exterior may be compared to Cambokeels, Arch. Ael., 4th Series, xxvii, fig. 8, 5. 

19. A squared rim with a slightly ridged neck. 

20. A heavily moulded rim with a pronounced ridge below the neck. 

21, 22, 32. Handles attached to the necks of vessels. 

23, 245 25, 26, 27, 28. Sections through handles. 

29. A handle-base showing three thumb-marks. 

30. One of a pair of twisted handles. These heavy handles are not very common, though they 
have a wide distribution, and in the south of England were made in the fourteenth century. 

31. The base of a twisted handle. 

33. The largest piece of wall found shows the general thinness of the rilled flagon sides. 

34 and 35. Two sagging-bases chosen from a dozen. 

36. A thick sagging-base of poor workmanship. 

37. The lowest part of the side of a large vessel with a diameter of 10 in. The base has broken 
away. 

38. A pedestal-base, one of three, pressed down at intervals. 

39 and 40. Flagon bases which had been ‘thumbed down’. 


Fig. § 
41, 42, 43. Cooking-pot rims in a fabric that is full of fine grit, though not so rough to the 
touch as nos. 1-5, and their rims are smaller and lighter. 
44. A smooth orange-coloured fabric with a little very fine grit. 
45. Conjectural restoration from thirteen fragments. Smooth, like no. 44, and orange-buff in 
colour; the deeply rilled sides have been smoothed out near the base with a knife. 


' Professor K. C. Dunham, University of Dur- glass having a refractive index a little above 1-500. 
ham, stated: “The specimen is a piece of sandstone ‘This stone could either have formed part of the wall 
which has been fired to produce a glaze of impure _ of a kiln which broke off and was superficially fused 
silica glass on its surface. A powder from one corner on all sides, or it may have been introduced acci- 
shows grains of quartz and fragments of isotropic dentally into a kiln.’ 
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46. A smaller vessel in the same smooth fabric, with a rolled-over rim. 
47. A flat rim, greyish-brown in colour, the leathery-looking fabric being full of hard grit, 
probably quartz, somewhat resembling Romano-British wares—not so much the calcite- 
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gritted ware as the so-called Derbyshire ware,’ though it is not suggested that it is in fact 
out of its context in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. 
48. A cooking-pot rim in smooth buff ware. Sixteenth century. 


49. A rim similar to no. 48 in form and fabric, found in the castle courtyard near the new 
entrance. 


1 ‘Romano-British Derbyshire Ware’, by J. P. Gillam, Antig. Fourn, xix, 429. 
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APPENDIX I 


Report upon a Piece of Coloured Glass 
By D. B. Harpen, V-P.S.A. 


Fragment of a base-ring of a flask or jug (or, less likely, a bowl), D. 23 in., found with the 
pottery (see fig. 6). The sides of the base-ring taper upwards and it has been built up on the 

‘coil’ system with drawn trails. The body of the vessel, of which only 
——a the broken edge remains, is of sapphire-blue glass, the next two ‘coils’ 
/ ) are wine-red, and the lowest ‘coil’ is opaque white. 








Similar bases made by trailing on several ‘coils’ occurred at Karanis 
in Egypt (Harden, Roman Glass from Karanis, p. 217 f., nos. 658 
(pl. xix) and 666, in both cases from houses belonging to the latest 
period on the site, i.e. 4th—5th cent. a.p.). I do not believe that this fragment can be of Roman 
date despite these Karanis parallels, for such a method of manufacture might be used exceptionally 
at any period at the whim of a particular workman. Colour and texture of the metal are much 
safer guides, and both of these lead me to think that this piece is medieval. Its particular shade 
of wine-red glass is very typical of the early medieval period, especially in the East, and the 
opaque white and dark blue are also common then, though they are not quite so rare in Roman 
times as this particular shade of wine-red. Another argument in favour of a medieval date is 
the combination of three colours in this fashion: Roman workers, when they mixed their colours, 
normally did it in the form of decoration, and not on the functional part of the vase. 

If this piece is early medieval (i.e. 8th-1 3th century) and of Eastern manufacture it would not 
stand entirely alone amongst English finds. I have already published (Antig. Fourn. xxx, 70 ff.) 
a beaker from Colchester which I believe to be an Eastern import belonging to the end of this 
early medieval period, and I have records of other pieces falling into the same category, though 
probably dating from the eighth to the tenth century rather than later, from St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
(Fife), Cheesecake Barrow (Yorks.), and Chichester (Sussex). For indubitably Eastern glasses 
imported into medieval England we may compare the fragments of Arabic enamelled glass found 
in London and Cornwall (Antig. Fourn., loc. cit.). 


Fic. 6. Base-ring in 
coloured glass (4). 


APPENDIX II 
A Coat of Arms found in the Castle Courtyard (fig. 7) 


A piece of coarse reddish-brown pottery, unglazed, and 
2 in. thick, with a coat of arms stamped upon it, and with 
traces of a blue wash remaining in the crevices of the design. 
It is not possible to say from what sort of vessel it came, nor 
to reconstruct the letters or numbers scratched in the wet 
clay above the arms. 

Dr. C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A., has examined the sherd 
and considers that the arms would be those borne by the 
eldest son of the Marquis of Winchester. He gives them as 
follows: Sable, three swords pileways points downwards 
argent, pommels and hilts gold, differenced by a label of three 
points. Ensigned by the coronet of a marquis: strawberry 
leaves and silver balls on points. 








Fic. 7. A coat of arms found in the 
Castle Courtyard (4). 
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A SOUTERRAIN IDENTIFIED IN ANGUS 
By F, T. Watnwricut, F.S.A. 


Durinc 1949 three souterrains were revealed and recognized in Angus. The 
excavation of two of them, Ardestie and Carlungie I, extended over three years 
(1949-51) and full reports are in preparation. Both Ardestie and Carlungie I 
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TWO SOUTERRAINS AT CARLUNGIE ANGUS 














Fic. 1. Based on Ordnance Survey 25-Inch Plan, Forfarshire, Sheet LI 10, with the sanction of the Con- 
troller of H.M. Stationery Office. Crown Copyright reserved. 


have been completely excavated, both now lie open for inspection, and both are 
preserved as ancient monuments under the guardianship of the Ministry of Works. 
The third site is Carlungie II. Its fate has been very different. After a short 
exploratory excavation the structure was reburied, and there is nothing above 
ground to catch the eye. 


Tue SITE 

The farm of Carlungie is about half a mile north of the Dundee—Arbroath road 
at a point rather more than eight miles from Dundee and rather less than nine miles 
from Arbroath. It is in the parish of Monikie, and it is marked on Ordnance 
Survey one-inch, six-inch, and 25-inch maps or plans." 

' Scottish Popular Edition Sheets 57 and 58; Angus Sheet LI SW; and Forfarshire Sheet LI ro 
respectively. 

F 
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The two sites, Carlungie I and Carlungie II, are both in the same field, that 
which lies immediately to the north-west of Carlungie Farm. Their positions are 
shown on the accompanying map (fig. 1). Carlungie II (Nat. Grid Ref. NO 510358) 
is about 150 yards south-west of Carlungie I (Nat. Grid Ref. NO 511359). As 
there is now no visible trace of the site, the position of our exploratory trench is here 
recorded with precision. Point E (see pl. xv1, 6 and fig. 2) is 564 ft. from the field- 
corner C (fig. 1), 500 ft. from the field-corner D, and 629 ft. from the survey 
station O which was set up for the 1950-1 excavation of Carlungie I. 

The present ground-level at E is 192 ft. above Ordnance Datum. Between 
Carlungie I and Carlungie II there is a low ridge which rises gently to a height of 
194 or 195 ft.O.D. Carlungie II lies on its western or further slope, on falling and 
therefore presumably well-drained ground, but some distance from the crest. This 
is normal—even characteristic. Souterrains in the Tay valley were always con- 
structed on a gentle slope, usually near but seldom right on the crest of a ridge or 
knoll. Topographically, therefore, Carlungie II is what may be described as a 
typical souterrain site. 

The whole area around the site carries a deposit of boulder clay, which in some 
parts of the field is covered by no more than § or 6 inches of soil. At E the boulder 
clay is 2 ft. 10 in. below the surface, and it constitutes the ‘undisturbed’ layer. The 
thickness of the layer was not ascertained, but at Carlungie I it is known to be 
several feet. 


DiscovERY 


On 7 November 1949 I was at Carlungie I, marking out an area in preparation 
for the excavation planned for 1950, and the farm grieve drew my attention to the 
second site, where a slab had been displaced by a tractor-drawn plough. The grieve 
had dug a shallow hole, some g or 10 in. deep, and had exposed the edges of three 
overlapping slabs arranged, as he described it, in ‘steps’. The lie of the land and 
the proximity of Carlungie I led me to the tentative conclusion that the ‘steps’ were 
the upper slabs of a souterrain wall seen from outside the passage itself, i.e. that they 
represented normal souterrain corbelling in reverse, as it were. But Carlungie | 
absorbed all our attention in the summer of 1950, and it was not until Easter 1951 
that I found an opportunity to examine Carlungie II. 


Tue Excavation (27-28 Marcu 1951) 


The excavation was strictly limited in scope and purpose. The aim was simply 
to identify the structure. By the end of the first day this had been achieved, and 
the second morning was devoted to cleaning, photographic recording, and filling- 
in. A preliminary trench located the site, which had been covered over again in 
November 1949, and this was then slewed round to cut at right angles what 
promised to be a subterranean passage. Section W-E (fig. 2) records the result 
of the excavation. The trench was 20 ft. long and 4 ft. 6 in. wide. The true bearing 
of E—W is 270°, i.e. point W is due west of point E. 

The underground structure was revealed as a passage (see pl. xvi, 4). It hada 
roughly paved floor. It was about 6 ft. 6 in. wide at the bottom, and its walls, 
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which were built of glacially worn boulders surmounted by slabs, were corbelled 
inwards at the top. In other words, it was immediately recognizable as an earth- 
house or souterrain of the kind that is common in the Tay valley. Its distinctive 
structural features are repeated at Ardestie and Carlungie I as well as at sites 
discovered in the last century or earlier. And this applies not only to the con- 
spicuous boulder-and-slab walling and to the corbelling but also to minor construc- 
tional devices such as the use of small stones for pinning and binding. 

The roof of the passage had gone, but probably not more than two slabs are 
missing at the point where the section was cut. The interior height, from paving 
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Fic. 2. Section across souterrain at Carlungie II. 


to roof, would be about 6 ft. 6 in. The passage itself was filled with moist black 
earth, and there was no trace of stratification. It would seem that the souterrain 
was filled-in deliberately and in a single continuous operation. This deliberate 
wrecking and filling-in of a souterrain—if at Carlungie II we may so interpret the 
evidence—is paralleled at other sites in the area. 

The section shows that the undisturbed layer of boulder clay lies 2 ft. 10 in. and 
2 ft. 6 in. below the present ground surface at E and W respectively. The builders 
of the passage first excavated a trench, some 5 ft. into the boulder clay, and this 
they faced with boulders and slabs, continuing the superstructure upwards above 
the level of the boulder clay and probably also above what was then the surface of 
the covering soil. This preliminary excavation of a trench and the subsequent 
facing of its sides are the normal first phases in souterrain construction, and so yet 
another feature, common to souterrain structures, is repeated at Carlungie II. 

The space between the excavated trench and the wall itself was packed with 
earth and small stones. Outside the walls of the passage we penetrated the layer of 
boulder clay, but, as the section shows, we did not go deeper than 4 ft. from the 
modern ground-level. Nevertheless the dotted lines on the section may be taken to 
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represent the profile of the trench, as it was excavated by the souterrain-builders, 
and to indicate that the packing material continued beyond the depth of our pene- 
tration. A similar profile and a similar use of packing material were noted at 
Ardestie and Carlungie I. And no doubt they occur also at other sites long ago 
discovered but never satisfactorily excavated. 

Finds from earth-houses are seldom distinguished by their abundance or by 
their elegance, but at Carlungie II there happened to be two finds in the com- 
paratively small area excavated. One was a fragment of a rotary quern about which 
there is nothing remarkable. The other was a finely wrought brooch which would 
be impressive in any context. It illustrates the element i luck in excavation that 
a few hours and a single trench can provide a find intrinsically more interesting, 
aesthetically more beautiful, and altogether more spectacular than any of the finds 
made during many weeks of large-scale excavation at Ardestie and Carlungie I. 


Tue Finps 


1. A brooch. Found within the underground passage, embedded in the filling, 10 ft. o in. 
west of E, 4 ft. 6 in. above the paved floor, 3 ft. o in. below the modern ground-level, and 
1 ft. 9 in. south of the line E-W (on which section its position is projected). See fig. 2 
and pl. xvI, a. 

2. A fragment of the upper stone of a rotary quern. Found within the underground passage, 
embedded in the filling, 11 ft. o in. west of E, 1 ft. 7 in. above the paved floor, 5 ft. 10 in. 
below the modern ground-level, and 1 ft. 3 in. south of the line E—W (on which section its 
position is projected). See fig. 2. 


The fragment of the rotary quern is about a third of the upper stone which, 
when complete, was some 16 in. in diameter and 2 in. thick. Three inches from the 
edge there is a vertical handle-socket, but the central aperture, through which the 
corn was poured, is not preserved in the surviving fragment. The stone is Old Red 
Flagstone and very hard. The grinding-surface is well worn, quite flat (i.e. hori- 
zontal), and ungrooved. That is to say this quern, markedly different from Romano- 
British querns found in southern Britain,' falls into line with the many similar 
querns found in Scotland. Querns of this size and shape are among the commonest 
finds in souterrain structures, but they do not provide close dating evidence. It 
is possible that some future study of quern types will place this group firmly within 
the period a.D. 100-700, but it would be unwise to attempt a closer dating of this 
find until more attention has been devoted to the study of querns, especially rotary 
querns which were made and used throughout the Christian era to our own day. 
In other words, this quern does not help us to date the structure at Carlungie II. 

By comparison the brooch is a rare and exotic find which stands out among the 
unexciting objects usually associated with souterrain structures. It is bronze, cast 
in one piece, and decorated with glass and enamel set in prepared hollows.” In 


™ See E. Cecil Curwen, ‘Querns’, 4ntiguity, xi College, Newcastle upon Tyne, kindly advised me 
(1937), pp- 133-51. on problems of date and provenance; Dr. D. B. 
2 In the following description of the Carlungie Harden of the Ashmolean Museum spared no pains 
brooch I have had most generous assistance from in the examination of the brooch and guided me to 
many scholars. Professor I. A. Richmond of King’s a technically correct description of its composition 
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4. Carlungie II. Excavation and Line of Section W-E. 
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form it consists of four circular bands separated by four pointed ovals; the circular 
bands and the pointed ovals are arranged alternately, and each band has two 
smaller circles projecting from it. The whole would fit into a square of 2 by 2 in. 
The pointed ovals and the small projecting circles are filled with bright blue glass 
inlays! secured by a flux of red enamel,? and these inlays have been ground flush 
with the surface of the edges of the bronze hollows after insertion. The circular 
bands are inset with what appears to be enamel, now yellowish-grey but originally 
perhaps pale yellow.3 Each inset is studded with thirteen to fifteen tiny circlets of 
opaque white glass. The whole forms a colourful and not unpleasing piece of 
jewellery. The photograph reproduced on pl. xv1, a, reveals the broken pin behind 
the circular band on the left; here are the two projections that form the hinge. The 
catch-plate is behind the outer side of the opposite circular band. Hinge and 
catch-plate were both cast in one piece with the brooch itself. Only the hinge- 
portion of the pin survives. 

Professor Ian A. Richmond has seen the Carlungie brooch, and he reports that 
in general style it has much in common with the products of the Belgian Villa 
d’Anthée and that, in particular, its brilliant glassy blue insets are typical of the 
belt clasps from Belgica of which a hoard was found in association with the third- 
century angle-tower at South Shields. 

A photograph of the brooch was submitted to Monsieur F. Courtoy, curator of 
the Musée Archéologique de Namur, who kindly referred to two very similar 
brooches found with a burial of Roman (? second-century) date at Onhaye near 
Namur, published (with incorrect indication of the locality) in Annales de la 





and decoration; Dr. Harden also secured reports 
and comments from Monsieur F. Courtoy of the 
Musée Archéologique de Namur, from Dr. H. J. 
Plenderleith, Dr. W. Campbell Smith, Dr. F. A. 
Bannister, and Dr. G. F. Claringbull of the British 
Museum, and from Mr. E. M. Jope of Queen’s 
University, Belfast; Mr. Jope’s contribution pro- 
vides the interesting and important results of spectro- 
graphic analysis. I am deeply grateful for all this 
help, so willingly offered, in a problem quite outside 
the range of my own knowledge. 

' Identified by Dr. Bannister and Dr. Claringbull 
of the British Museum. 

2 Mr. E. M. Jope has kindly supplied the follow- 
ing note: “The thin layer of red enamel can be seen 
between the bronze and the blue glass in section at 
the edges of the breaks. In this case I have been able 
to show by spectrographic analysis that the red 
material contains lead, copper, and silicon as main 
constituents, red enamel being a fine suspension of 
opaque red cuprous oxide in a lead silicate matrix. 
This is a most ingenious process for fixing the blue 
glass to the bronze, which we have been able to 
trace on many brooches of the Roman period in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Whether it is wide- 
spread in the Empire, or a process confined to the 


Gallia Belgica workshops, it is not at present possible 
to say, but the same process is used in earlier work 
in Britain, securing for example the blue settings in 
the Westhall mounts (British Museum Guide to the 
Antiquities of the Early Iron Age, 1925, pl. viii, 
no. 1; the Rise bit, no. 4 in this plate, is, however, 
misleadingly illustrated) and, as E. T. Leeds ob- 
served many years ago, those of a terret from 
Suffolk (Celtic Ornament, 1933, p- 42). The glass 
settings were presumably pressed into place in the 
hollows of the bronze in a paste of powdered red 
enamel and then heated. The red enamel melts at 
about 685°C., well below the melting points of 
both the glass and the bronze, which are thus firmly 
fused together. As with most early glasswork, 
annealing must have been skilful and efficient. The 
making of successful glass-copper seals has at times 
taxed the ingenuity of modern technology.’ 

3 Mr. E. M. Jope has kindly supplied the 
following note: ‘Spectrographic analysis shows that 
Lead is a major constituent of this material, and 
Antimony is also traceable though not present in 
large quantities. The yellow colour of the enamel 
is usually considered to be produced by Lead Anti- 
moniate. Chromium cannot be traced.’ 
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Société Archéologique de Namur, xxiv (1900), p. 273. Another very similar brooch 
from the Roman fort at Pfiinz is now in the museum at Eichstatt (F. Winkelmann, 
Kataloge West- und Siiddeutscher Altertumssammlungen, vi (Eichstatt), 1926, p. 187, 
fig. 48, no. 14; and Germania Romana, v (Kunstgewerbe und Handwerk), 1930, 
pl. x, fig. 3, no. 14). A brooch from Camelon, now in the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, is also very similar in design and execution (Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, xxxv, plate opposite p. 404). These examples 
have all got white dots set in coloured enamel. Brooches from other sites, similarly 
enamelled but different in shape, have black glass dots set in a white ground. All 
these enamelled brooches are generally thought to have been made mainly if not 
solely in Gallia Belgica, and they are attributed to the late second or early third 
century. The Carlungie brooch is now in the National Museum of Antiquities 
of Scotland. 


CoNncCLUSIONS 


It would be unwise to strain after final or too detailed conclusions from the 
evidence of a single exploratory trench, but it is unlikely that future excavation will 
overturn the identification of Carlungie II as an earth-house or souterrain. The 
various constructional and topographical features, discussed above, all point un- 
equivocally in this direction. Carlungie II, therefore, may be added to the growing 
list of souterrain structures in Angus. 

Of its general plan nothing is known except that at the point of investigation 
the souterrain is running in a north to south direction. We may assume that the 
passage is curved and we may assume that there once existed a complex of surface 
structures, but no trace of such details appeared in our exploratory trench. They 
can be supplied only by further excavation, and no useful purpose would be served 
by the complete excavation of the site at present or in the immediate future. It is 
better that it should lie in reserve for some future attempt to elucidate problems 
that will certainly emerge more clearly when recently accumulated information has 
been assembled and digested. 

The sequence of events remains as obscure as the plan of the settlement. Car- 
lungie II was, it seems, a normal souterrain structure, and the limited evidence at 
our disposal at least suggests that it was ultimately dismantled, a fate which it 
shared with Ardestie and Carlungie I. This deliberate wrecking of the site is 
probably connected with its re-use for habitational or agricultural purposes, but 
the date of the wrecking is still unknown. It should not be difficult to settle this 
question, but our single trench threw up no clue. 

Chronologically one may fairly associate Carlungie II with Ardestie, Carlungie I 
and other souterrains in the area. They fall into a single well-defined structural 
group, and they are traditionally attributed to the second century of the Christian 
era. Evidence has accumulated which may extend the occupation of these sites into 
the third and possibly later centuries of the Christian era, but this raises a question 
the discussion of which must be for the present postponed. 

What of the datable evidence peculiar to the site itself? The quern, which may 
be attributed somewhat vaguely to the early Christian era, as yet offers no closer 
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evidence of date than the general arguments adduced above. The testimony of the 
brooch is more definite. Its attribution to a period which centres on A.D. 200 would 
seem to indicate that the site was occupied 1n the third century and possibly at the 
end of the second century. Allowing for the fact that an ornament of such beauty, 
reaching the far north by trade or as loot, would certainly be prized in a community 
not rich in material wealth, and might be handed from one owner to another, the 
brooch could even indicate that Carlungie II was occupied in the fourth century. 
More cannot be said, for we do not know enough about how and when such objects 
reached the north. This may seem a wide-open chronological door, but we are 
fortunate to have been able to close it thus far by the evidence from such a limited 
and small-scale excavation. 

It will not have escaped notice that neither the brooch nor the quern were found 
where their owners had left or lost them. It seems quite clear that both were 
shovelled into the open souterrain when it was deliberately filled with earth. This 
somewhat diminishes their value as dating evidence, for their use in this connexion 
involves the assumption that they are associated with the souterrain and are not 
just unrelated objects accidentally thrown into it. It is not a difficult assumption to 
accept, however, especially if one seeks a possible alternative. There is not much 
doubt that both brooch and quern belonged to the people of the souterrain, and that 
they were shovelled into the souterrain from associated surface structures, the 
existence of which has been suggested above. Their value as dating evidence may 
be slightly impaired by the circumstances under which they were found, but the 
assumption that surface structures were attached to the souterrain is correspondingly 
strengthened. 

Finally, it is not without significance that Carlungie II is so near to Carlungie I 
and that both are within a mile of Ardestie. Many souterrains have been found in 
Angus—some have been lost again—but it is unlikely that the list has yet begun to 
approach completion. Many sites still await discovery, and it would not be sur- 
prising to find more even on the present farm of Carlungie. Souterrains are 
scattered widely over the fertile land of Angus, but their distribution reveals a 
marked tendency towards concentrations or clusters. There were at least six in 
the parish of Airlie and at least four in Kirriemuir; and in the Ardestie—Carlungie 
area there may well have been a cluster comparable to the Kildrummy group in 
Aberdeenshire. But questions of distribution and density, as well as questions con- 
cerning archaeological affinities, historical implications, economic conditions, and 
possible political arrangements, all fall outside the scope of this report. It is enough 
to see Carlungie II as adding its own splash of colour to a picture which promises 
to mirror a country-side heavily populated by souterrain-dwellers in the period 
where history meets archaeology. 





NOTES 


Part of a Roman lead coffin lid from Glamorgan.—Mrs. L. Murray Threipland, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: In the autumn of 1951 Mr. W. Cometson, farmer, found a piece of 
lead when he was ploughing up waste land at Cefn On, on the limestone ridge north of Cardiff. 
The lead probably, by its size, part of a coffin lid rather than a funerary canister, is an unusual 
find in Wales and has a number of interesting features. It weighs 244 Ib. and consists of a slightly 
curved strip, about 4 in. thick, is 12 in. wide at one end, narrowing to 7 in. at the other. It is 
rather damaged by plough grooves and has a shattered hole at one end (pl. xvi and fig. 1). The 
top surface is decorated with the ‘bead and reel’ pattern? commonly found on lead coffin lids,? in 
a lattice between two parallel horizontals. In the panels so formed are various figures or symbols 
which will be discussed below. The wider end is probably the actual head of the lid, for the 
beading differs from the rest in having three vertical beads instead of two and is carried over the 
edge, but the other end and the sides have been hacked off so that the decoration: is incomplete. 

There are three figures or symbols and parts of three others in the panels enclosed by the bead 
lattice. At the top centre is a symbol of two concentric circles with a central knob, and the same 
symbol is in the lozenge to the right. This is a common representation on monuments and is 
probably meant for a patera with its ritualistic significance as a libation pourer. Below and on 
the left comes an incomplete version of a charioteer and two horses, but only a whip and a hand 
holding the reins can still be seen. The figure of Sol driving a guadriga is common on lead coffins* 
and elsewhere, but it is rare to find him in a diga and it is possible that here was the figure of 
Lunai instead. 

Next on the right is the figure of a soldier on horseback. Similar equestrian figures are common 
on tombstones® usually shown trampling an enemy, but here the soldier with a plumed helmet 
and booted foot sits on a gently pacing horse, with a large hexagonal shield bearing a circular 
central device,” covering his body from shoulder to knee. Under him is shown a fringed housing, 
and the tip of a spear can be seen sticking out behind the top of his shield. On his right side is 
a pole with some kind of object attached to it, projecting forward over his horse’s neck. The 
object itself is difficult to determine; it looks more like a vexi//um than anything else, though as 
it is shown from the back with the pole seen on the near side of the flag® it does not have its usual 
aspect. There is no sign either of the tip of the pole or any ensign showing above the crosspiece.9 
This figure of a soldier, as well as suggesting that the coffin was a military one, and the owner 
himself perhaps a vexillartus, helps to give a date to the whole. The large hexagonal shield was 


1 Does this ‘bead’, ‘bead and reel’, or ‘cable’ 6 Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Antiguités, 


pattern so frequently found on coffin lids and 
canisters in fact represent a netting of real beads 
strung across wood or clay coffins for apotropaic 
purposes? 

2 British Museum, Guide to the Antiquities of 
Roman Britain, p. 102, pl. x, and Archacologia, 
xxv, 308; and xxxi, 333. 

3 Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs de 
la Gaule Romaine, nos. §729, 5842, 5887. 

4 Ibid., no. 3956, and B.M. Guide Roman Brit., 
Pp. 100, fig. 121. 

5 Fr. Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs 
aux mysteres de Mithra, ii, figs. 18, 63, 66, pls. 1 
and v, show her with two horses. 


fig. 6421, p. 1314, shows a mounted vexi//arius 
with a lance trampling the body of an enemy. 

7 There is a suggestion of something below and 
above the central circle, but it is too indefinite to 
describe. 

8 F.R.S. xxxii, pl. vi, 1, 2, 3, shows rough 
drawings of vexi//a from Dura-Europos and 
Palmyra with the pole on the near side of the flag. 

9 Cp. Papers of the Brit. School at Rome, xiii, 
fig. 15, in the photograph of a Dacian fort from 
Trajan’s Column, but the tip may have been of 
missing metal. Also G. Macdonald, Roman Wall 
in Scotland, pls. 111, 2 and Lx1. 
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used by the cavalry in the late first and second centuries a.p. and the long plumed helmet with 
small curved neck protector has much the same range of date.! Other decorated lead coffin lids 
found in this country have not often been dated*—those in the British Museum have been 
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Fic. 1. Part of a Roman lead coffin-lid from Glamorgan (}). 


judged of the ‘later Roman period’3—and it seems perhaps unwise here to postulate an early date 
on the basis of military accoutrements alone, without some equally early dated parallels. In any 


case, if as seems likely the fragment represents an inhumation-burial, it cannot be earlier than the 
end of the second century. 


* P. Coussin, Les Armes romaines, pp. 394 f.and Bow by associated coins to the fourth or fifth cen- 
403 f. turies A.D. 
* Archaeologia, xxi, 2, 308 dates one found at 3 Guide to Roman Britain, p. 101. 
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Below the soldier, on the left, is a rather damaged lion guardant, his curly tufted rear paw(s) 
on the ground and his fore paw(s) crouched under him. The head is much destroyed by a plough 
groove, but the posture is not uncommon, and a lion again is often shown on lead coffin lids. 

On the right is a perplexing fragment which I think is the bearded head of a winged monster, 
perhaps a sphinx. It is possible, instead, that the head is a female one with a wavy mane below the 
chin, but there are no other feminine characteristics. There is the beginning of a wing behind 
the shoulder and a suggestive breakage line ending in the round blob of a claw, coming forward 
below the body. 

So much for the figures; but there seems an alternative possibility to the haphazard grouping 
of a number of apotropaic symbols round the figure of a vexillarius. It may well be that, as the 
lion and Sol (or Luna) are both Mithraic symbols, the soldier, too, merely represents the initiation 
grade of miles. 

The field in which this coffin lid turned up was carefully searched but no other objects were 
found, nor was there any sign of ancient disturbance near by. There are old lead workings not 
far off and the tradition of a cross-ridge Roman road south of Cefn On. The find-spot is, how- 
ever, only a few yards off the clearly defined ridgeway track running east and west along a hill 
ridge north of the Bristol Channel alluvial plain, and the piece of lead is a convenient size for 
carrying as loot. 

I should like to thank Dr. V. E. Nash-Williams for his help with a number of references, and 
Lady Fox for her suggestions about this lid. It is being presented to the National Museum of 
Wales. 


A decorated bronze fragment from a Roman well near Winterborne Kingston, Dorset.—Mt. 
R. A. H. Farrar sends the following note: Since Mr. R. G. Goodchild described the decorated 
bronze sceptre-binding found by Tupper at the Romano-Celtic temple on Farley Heath, Surrey, 
several comparable discoveries have been made, namely, the undecorated strips from Llyn 
Cerrig Bach3 and the triangular plaque decorated in similar style from the temple site at Wood- 
eaton, near Oxford.+ The present note seeks to add to their number a further discovery, hitherto 
unnoticed, which was made in a well of Roman date excavated in 1889 by J. C. Mansel-Pleydell 
in the parish of Winterborne Kingston and somewhat sketchily described in Proc. Dorset N.H. 
&F A.F.C. xi (1890), 1-6. 

The object5 is a short strip of thin sheet bronze, about 1 in. wide and 1} in. long (pl. xvu11), 
bearing in repoussé a figure of an animal crudely executed in outline in the hyphenated technique 
employed both in the Farley Heath and the Woodeaton fragments.? In spite of the absence of 
an attempt to depict the characteristically powerful hind legs, the suggestion, made by Professor 
Hawkes, that the animal is a hare seems preferable to any other. In addition to this figure there 
are two ‘alphabetical’ symbols which recall those scattered between the figures on the Farley 
Heath strip. ‘These consist of two parallel strokes placed obliquely at the top left-hand corner of 
the fragment and a broad U-shaped figure near the right-hand corner. 

The object seemingly belongs to that class of crude hybrid Romano-Celtic decorative art, 
apparently of religious character, represented by the Farley Heath strip and the Woodeaton 


* Guide to Roman Britain, p. 102, pl. x. 5 Dorset County Museum, 1901.2.42. 
2 Antig. Fourn. xviii (1938), 391-6; xxvii 6 The apparent eye is accidental, due to a corro- 
(1947), 83-85. sion hole. 


3 Sir Cyril Fox, 4 Find of the Early Iron 7 The same means of building up the figure were 
Age from Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey (1947), used in the engraving of animal figures, including 
45-46. ‘ the hare, on a clay flask from Matzhausen: Jacobs- 
‘ * Joan R. Kirk, Oxoniensia, xiv (1949), 37,43; thal, Ear/y Ce/tic Art (1944), no. 402. 
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plaque, but its fragmentary condition leaves its exact character uncertain. If it formed part of a 
strip—and the two parallel sides appear certainly, in spite of some roughness due to corrosion or 
other damage, to have been edges—there is no indication of how or to what it was fixed. It is now 
flat, although an oblique fold shows that it has at one time been bent sharply. This fold is not 
sufficiently oblique to indicate that the object, if a strip, was wound spirally round a square shaft. 
On the other hand, the parallel edges show some sign of bending, particularly in a small projection 
visible midway on the right side, as if the fragment had formed one side of a hollow casing of which 
the remaining two or more sides have snapped off. Such an object might still have been a sceptre 
mount, but it could equally well have belonged to some other article of a religious or votive 
character. 

Amongst the other objects from the well that were recorded, or are preserved in the museum, 
and which range from the first to the fourth century a.D., there is only one object at all com- 
parable: a rectangular corner fragment of a larger and thicker bronze sheet or plaque bordered and 
crossed diagonally with a single erratic line of repoussé dots, the only other decorative feature 
being a row or feathering of oblique strokes along one side immediately within the dotted border. 

Although the well implies permanent occupation, no remains of masonry have been recorded, 
but Mansel-Pleydell described the discovery, about 4 ft. from the well, of a curious circle, which he 
took to be of a religious character, of eight ‘burnt tiles’ of varying sizes placed on edge at 10-in. 
intervals, with, in the centre, a small sarsen with an iron knife close to it, and, near by, an oblong 
pit filled with a mass of broken pottery, flints, and ashes, all subjected to the action of fire.' The 
exact site has not yet been rediscovered, although it is clear that it was on Kingston Down over 
Upper Chalk ‘overlaid with materials derived from the Woolwich and Reading Beds’, within a few 
hundred yards of the Roman road from Badbury to Dorchester and ‘in a neighbouring field’ to the 
Roman well in Bere Regis parish (Nat. grid ref. SY(30)/85149715). 


Niello—Dr. A. A. Moss contributes the following.—In the course of an investigation? into 
the nature and properties of niello, generally regarded as being a mixture of the sulphides of 
copper, silver, and lead, non-destructive tests? were developed and applied in the examination of 
nielli selected from the British Museum collections to illustrate the use of niello from the earliest 
times down to the nineteenth century. 

As a result of this examination, the conclusion was reached that although all the niello inlays 
consisted of metallic sulphides, those used before about the eleventh century were made of a single 
sulphide, namely silver sulphide, whereas after that time mixed sulphides of silver, copper, and 
sometimes lead were employed. The results of this investigation have already proved valuable in 
helping to establish the early date and so the authenticity of the Fuller brooch, which had long 
been regarded as a fake (see Table).* 

Not only did the composition of niello change about the eleventh century, but so also did the 
technique of applying it. For whereas the mixed sulphides of silver and copper (and lead) can 
readily be fused and made to flow into the channels cut to receive them, the melting-point of silver 
sulphide is not only inconveniently high, viz. 835° C., but also, it cannot be melted in air without 


™ Miss M. V. Taylor has kindly drawn the _ in ‘Studies in Conservation’, No. 2 (1953), Fournal 


writer’s attention to the hearth, probably now to be 
interpreted as of ritual character, in the circular 
shrine adjoining the Frilford temple (Oxoniensia, 
iv, 36-37), and quotes the recent discovery of a 
hearth of flanged tiles, which had been used many 
times, at the centre of the cella of the Woodeaton 
temple. 

? A full account of this investigation will appear 


of the International Institute for the Conservation 
of Museum Objects (London, Thomas Nelson & 
Sons Ltd.). 

3 Tests that can be applied directly to the object, 
and that do not harm it in any way. 

4 The items shown in the table are only a selec- 
tion from a large number tested. 
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decomposition. If attempts are made to melt silver sulphide it decomposes into silver and sulphur: 
the sulphur burns away as sulphur dioxide and the residue is metallic silver. Silver sulphide, 
however, becomes plastic at a temperature much lower than its melting-point, and it is possible 
to inlay it in metal by the simple process of filling the engraved channels with the powdered 
sulphide and, after heating the metal and inlay gently over a flame, rubbing the black powder with 
a burnisher. In those instances where the inlay is silver sulphide there can be little doubt that 
some such technique was employed, although the dexterity with which it was carried out varied 
considerably, as is readily apparent if the niello of the Fuller brooch is compared with that in the 
Ethelwulf ring.! Furthermore, the adherence between niello and metal would not be expected 
to be so great after this ‘rubbing-in’ process as it would be if the niello had been inlaid when 
molten. ‘This seems to have been generally realized, for where silver sulphide has been employed 
the base of the channels has usually been roughened to provide a key for the niello, such a device 
being unnecessary if the niello is applied in the molten state. 





Object 


Metal 


Composition 
of niello 


Reference 





2nd cent. 


2nd ,, 


sth . 


oth ,, (before 858) 


goth ,, 
gth ,, 


gth_ ,, (before 871) 


gth_ ,, (before 874) 


gth ,, 


Byzantine 


Anglo-Saxon 


” 


Late Saxon 


Bowl (Chatuzange 
Treasure) 

Plate (Chaource 
Treasure) 

Lanx (Chaource Treasure) 

Spoon (Carthage 
Treasure) 


Finger-ring 


thelwulf’s ring 


ZEthred’s ring 

Disc-brooch inlaid with 
gold and niello © 

Pin with polygonal head 
(Trewhiddle Hoard) 


Two disc-brooches 
(Beeston Tor) 
Fuller disc-brooch 


Silver 


” 
Silver 


Silver 
sulphide 
only 


Catalogue of Silver Plate, 
1921, NO. 133. 
Ibid., no. 1§1. 


Ibid., no. 154. 

Guide to Early Christian and 
Byzantine Antiquities, 
1921, 128, 175. 

Catalogue of Finger Rings, 
1912, no. 48; Arch. F. 
xix (1862), 325. 

Guide to Anglo-Saxon An- 
tiquities, 1923, 114. 

Ibid., 115. 

B.M. 1947, 7-2; I- 


Guide to Anglo-Saxon An- 
tiguities, 1923, 100 (fig. 
120, I). 

Antiq. F. v (1925), 138 
(figs. 3 and 4) 

B.M.Quarterly 1952, xvii,75 





rh ,, 
11th—12th cent. 


1sth-16th ,, 


1§th-16th 
15th-16th 
18th cent. 
19th ,, 
19th ,, 





Irish 
Persian 


Italian 


” 


Turkish 
Malayan 


” 





Bell shrine of St. Cuil- 
leann 
Belt trappings 


Knife handle 


Small plates 
Roundel 

Dagger and scabbard 
‘Jadam’ ware 
‘Chutam’ work 





” 


Gilt silver 








Mixed sulphides 
of silver and 
copper (and 
sometimes lead) 


Guide to Anglo-Saxon An- 
tiquities, 1923, 141. 
B.M. Quarterly, 1939, xiii, 

73- 

A. M. Hind, Néelli in the 
British Museum, 1936, 
no. 96. 

Ibid., nos. 38-43. 

Ibid., no. §5. 

B.M. 1930, 4-10. 

Sir Frank Sweetham, 

British Malaya, 1929, 





138. 





1 See Table. 
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The fact that a fusible niello was not used before the eleventh century is hardly surprising when 
it is realized that, except for a passing reference by Pliny! to a method of blackening silver used by 
the Egyptians, no account of the preparation of a fusible niello mixture can be traced before the 
time of Theophilus and Eraclius (11th-12th century). About this time it must have become 
generally known that a mixture of the sulphides of silver, copper (and lead) gave an easily fusible 
niello without separation of silver, and the method of heating and burnishing the silver sulphide 
was abandoned in favour of the more effective and less tedious but more exacting process of fusing 
niello direct on to the metal. 


' Natural History, book xxxiii, chap. 46. 
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The Muslim Architecture of Egypt. By K. A. C. Creswetr. I. dkhshids and Fatimids, av 
939-1171. 174 X13. Pp. xxvit+292+pls. 125. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 
15 guineas. 


The Early Muslim Architecture by our Fellow Dr. Creswell was widely hailed as marking a 
new era in the history of Near Eastern studies; it was questioned whether any period of architec- 
ture in any country had ever been treated in such meticulous detail. The period covered in that 
work stretched from 622 to 905 and readers were taken to every land, from Spain to Bukhara, 
where Islamic monuments were to be seen. The scope of the new work is more restricted: it 
is only once, in the first chapter, that we are taken away from Egypt and the period is confined 
to the years from 939 to 1171, but every monument is described with the same unflagging 
enthusiasm, the detail is as meticulous or more so. 

The book has been produced in the same sumptuous style by the Clarendon Press: the photo- 
graphs are as excellent, the plansand line-figures as delicate, and in an end-pocket two maps, printed 
by the Egyptian Survey Department, show all the Mohammedan monuments in Cairo in seven 
colours. Exhaustive bibliographies are attached to the descriptions of all the greater buildings. 
Creswell has lived for many years in Egypt and has been able to ransack the archives of the 
Committee for the Preservation of Arab Monuments for much unpublished material and, where 
this is defective, to interrogate old employees. 

The earlier work was dedicated to King Fuad; this volume, we are told, would never have seen 
the light but for a munificent gift towards the cost of printing by Prince Faruq. 

The volume is only part of the debt which students of the Muslim architecture of Egypt owe 
to Creswell. Those who knew the Fatimid buildings in Cairo at the beginning of the century 
will be astounded at the transformation which has taken place, a transformation to which he has 
contributed materially. 

The splendid gates in the north wall, the Bab an-Nasr and the Bab al-Futuh, were disfigured 
by later excrescences, the curtain wall between them cluttered up with a mass of squalid hovels; 
two of the finer mosques, those of al-Hakim and as-Salih Talai, were mere ruins; the Azhar one 
knew to be a Fatimid foundation, but few could have told what parts of it, if any, dated from the 
Fatimid age; we knew even less about the minor buildings of the period which have survived in 
Cairo and Upper Egypt. The greatest change has taken place in the region of the gates: on both 
sides of the Bab al-Futuh the wall has been cleared for a distance of more than 400 metres, the 
long inscription on the Bab an-Nasr has been uncovered, and the more incongruous additions 
removed, an undertaking pressed on the Government by Creswell and carried out at a cost of 
some £E.40,000. The mosque of al-Hakim is still in a deplorable state; half the court is occupied 
by a hideous modern school, but the grand facade has been cleared on both sides by the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Arab Monuments of which Creswell has for years been an active 
member. ‘The Committee has also been at work on the mosque of as-Salih Talai: here all except 
the sanctuary was so ruinous that it had to be taken down stone by stone and rebuilt from the 
bottom. The Azhar buildings which house the largest university in the Muslim world have 
been replanned by Creswell and the numerous accretions that have grown round it disentangled: 
he found it necessary to use twelve different colours and hatchings to distinguish the successive 
periods and a thirteenth for parts he has failed to determine. At Aswan and some other places he 
came on the scene too late to rescue more than a fragment of what might have been recovered, 
but all that survived has been saved. 
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Now, consequently, for the first time it is possible to form an adequate picture of Fatimid 
architecture in Egypt. 

The Fatimids came from the region of Tunis, and the first chapter of this book is about 
the rise of the dynasty and the foundation there of Mahdiya, the capital of the first Shia caliph. 
Egypt was not conquered until 969 in the reign of al-Moizz the fourth caliph, and his general, 
Gawhar, immediately set about founding a new city north of Fustat. It was to be a palace city 
like those which earlier caliphs had founded in the suburbs of Qairowan, with royal residences in 
the middle and quarters for the great officers of state and the garrison on either side. The line 
of Gawhar’s walls, which enclosed rather more than a square kilometre, has been traced by 
Creswell (fig. 10), but the walls themselves have long disappeared. —I'wo gates, however, in 
later walls, the Bab al-Futuh and the Bab Zuwayla, have preserved the names of gates in Mansu- 
riya, one of the palace cities near Qairowan, after which Gawhar named the new capital. The 
name of the place was changed to al-Qahira by al-Moizz when he visited it four years after the 
conquest. 

During the Fatimid period, 969-1171, Cairo passed through some of the most astonishing 
vicissitudes, times of extravagant wealth alternating with years of the deepest misery. Al-Aziz 
(975-96) is the only caliph of whom historians have any good to relate; his son al-Hakim 
(996-1021), who is still, paradoxically, worshipped by the Druses, was a monster of cruelty. But 
thanks to some capable ministers, to the natural wealth of the country, and the industry and skill 
of cultivators and craftsmen, Egypt prospered: fabulous tales are told of the luxury of the Fatimid 
princesses, their precious stones, the embroideries from Sicily, the Persian silks, basins and ewers of 
pure crystal, and fine fabrics woven in Egyptian towns. A low Nile in 1025 caused a famine, but 
about twenty years later the Persian traveller Nasir-i-Khusrau was astounded at the splendour of 
Cairo, the well-built houses five or six stories high and the irrigated gardens. Misrule and a 
succession of low Niles, 1066-72, caused another famine and an outbreak of cannibalism in the 
capital, passers-by in the streets being caught on hooks let down from the windows, drawn up, 
killed, and cooked. Good Niles, however, and the advent in 1074 of a great Armenian, Badr 
al-Gamali, ushered in another prosperous epoch and a revival of fine building. The last period 
of the Fatimid caliphate coincided with the domination of the Crusaders in Palestine; Egypt, 
which had been reduced again to anarchy by the fierce struggles of the foreign levies, Turkish, 
Berber, and Sudanese, on whom the caliphs relied, was described in 1167 by Shirkuh as a land 
‘without men and with a precarious and contemptible government’, but one fine mosque at least 
dates from 1160. 

Some forty monuments, great and small, are described in detail in this volume, many of them 
perhaps for the first time. As the history of the Fatimid dynasty might suggest, they fall into two 
groups. The mosque of al-Hakim, begun in 990 and finished in 1013, is the best representative 
of the earlier group. It is one of the largest in Cairo, measuring approximately 120 by 108 
metres; a reconstructed bird’s-eye view is published on fig. 44. There are two interesting features 
still recognizable in the ruined sanctuary: originally there were five long aisles running the whole 
width of the building parallel to the qibla wall but with a transverse aisle or transept, as it is here 
called, leading down the middle to the mihrab, and there was a small dome at each end of the 
back wall as well as a third in front of the mihrab. These features, the transept and the corner 
domes, are rare but not unique: both are to be traced in the Azhar which had been founded by 
Gawhar in 972. But far more remarkable now is the north-west facade, one of the most spec- 
tacular facades in Cairo. There are three great salients, a monumental entrance 15-50 m. wide 
projecting 6-16 m. from the face of the wall and towering minarets at the two corners. It is the 
first mosque in Egypt with an entrance which projects, but there are, or were, three similar 
salients on the fagade of the great mosque at Mahdiya, and Creswell suggests that this was the 
original which the Cairo architect copied. If this is the case, however, the ground plan is the 
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only element which the latter borrowed, for anything more different in all other respects than 
the two entrances it would be difficult to imagine: the Mahdiya entrance is half the size of our 
entrance and it is very simply decorated, ours is a masterpiece of sophisticated ornamentation. At 
Mahdiya a round horse-shoe arch is ‘flanked below by two shallow horse-shoe arched panels, and 
the arch above by two very narrow but deeper niches, semicircular in plan. Similar superimposed 
panels decorate the outer flanks’ (Creswell, p. 5 and pl. 1 4). The description of the detail on the 
Hakim entrance runs over two pages and the illustrations (figs. 24, 25, pls. 16 and 17) give some 
idea of what it was once like; they show the moulding on the socle, the pilasters, the recessed 
panels and inset medallions between them, the bands of carving on the entablature, the pointed- 
arched hoods, and a fragment of the rectangular frame of Kufic writing which enclosed the whole 
composition. Four plain doors, two on each side, led into the mosque between this entrance and 
the minarets; one imagines they served the common worshippers and the middle entrance was 
kept for the caliph. Both minarets now rise out of square salients on the history of which Cres- 
well, with the help of the Committee, has made many new discoveries which I must pass over, 
and rest content with drawing attention to his publication of the details of the horizontal bands 
with which they are decorated, nine on the northern, cylindrical, minaret, eleven on the western, 
which consisted of a square shaft with five receding octagonal stories above. 

Two other mosques, al-Aqmar which was built in 1125 and the mosque of as-Salih Talai 
built in 1160, may be quoted as examples of later Fatimid architecture. Like the mosque of 
al-Hakim both were barbarously mishandled by later generations; the facade of the Aqmar was 
masked as early apparently as the fourteenth century by ‘mean and filthy buildings’ which were 
only removed from one wing after long negotiations in 1901. 

‘The mosque is small and the facade, which was of singular beauty, was aligned on the street at 
an angle of 22 degrees with the mosque proper. The doorway in the entrance salient opens under 
a recess with a fluted hood, the fluting ornamented with a deeply carved roundel; on either side 
of the recess are niches with fluted semi-domes, above them four tiers of stalactites, and higher 
still little conched niches resting on colonnettes. The one wing now visible, that left of the en- 
trance, has a recessed panel in the centre under another fluted hood, above the hood an empty 
circle now filled with bricks with two carved panels on each side, a rectangle above and a lozenge 
below. A bold Kufic inscription runs under a cavette cornice across entrance and wing, and over 
this there was an open-work cresting in stucco of which one fragment survives. The whole 
scheme of decoration is knit together by a torus moulding which forms a rectangular frame above 
the central recess, descends round the outer side of the tiers of stalactites, and continues horizon- 
tally across the wing on both sides of the hooded arch, the outline of which it follows. 

The mosque of as-Salih Talai, which is close to the Bab Zuwayla, was built above rows of 
shops and the facade rose therefore high above the level of the street. It was planned like the 
facade of an ancient tetrastyle temple in antis, the antae being replaced by small rooms at each end 
of the portico; in front of the central bay in the portico a flight of steps led to the street from a 
little bridge under which people could walk to the shops. In the wall behind the portico there 
were two shallow keel-arched panels with fluted hoods on each side of the doorway and similar 
panels on the walls of the end rooms, that on the north-west face being the more elaborate. The 
long north-east wall of the mosque was relieved with panels of the same type, with windows in 
the arches; the remains of five vaulted shops were found beneath it on the original ground-level, 
and there was a salient doorway in the middle. Nearly the whole of this part of the mosque had 
either fallen or been buried behind later buildings; it had to be reconstructed by the Committee 
mostly from old materials, and in the process an arcade for which according to Creswell there was 
no good authority was added on the north-west side of the court. The sanctuary happily had 
suffered comparatively little, and much of the old decoration has survived on wooden tie-beams 
and imposts and in stucco round and above the arches, the finest being some great fluted roundels 
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in the spandrels: these, of course, are high above our heads, and ‘to correct the effect of fore- 
shortening they are designed eccentrically’, the medallion in the centre being placed below the 
true centre and appearing normal when seen from below—‘a correction comparable to the famous 
Greek refinements to be observed in the Parthenon’ (p. 284). 

_The reviewer of an encyclopaedic work of this character, a work which contains a minute 
account of every known monument of the time, may be excused if he leaves much unsaid. The 
fortifications of Badr al-Gamali, the sequences of domes and pendentives, of mihrabs and minarets, 
the many small mausoleums and mashhads' of the period—these are a few of the subjects exactly 
described and amply illustrated in this volume which have been passed over in silence. The three 
mosques, however, on which I have dwelt will justify Creswell’s summary of the Fatimid age ‘as 
a virile period for art and architecture but chiefly in the field of decoration’ (p. 289). Virile seems 
to me a happy epithet: in plan each of the three facades is markedly individual, in each case there 
were different problems to solve and the solutions are equally satisfying. “The Fatimid caliphs 
had better generals, better ministers, and better architects than they deserved. But the chief 
glory of the age lay, no doubt, in its ornamentation, ‘in the boldness and variety of its designs’. 

The ornamentation is a development of a style of decoration that is characteristic of later 
Umayyad work in Syria. Many of the elements, of course, the recessed panels, for example, 
and the cresting above the walls have a much longer history, but it is in the Umayyad 
period, in palaces of the later caliphs of Damascus that have been excavated in Syria and Palestine, 
that one sees whole walls treated in the same fashion: the surface of the walls in the entrance to 
the palace at Mafjar, for example, is covered as completely with all-over patterns in stucco as the 
spandrels in the transept or the panels on the qibla wall of the Azhar mosque (pls. 4-14). These 
decorations are early; in the two mosques of the later group the spandrels are treated differently, 
the decoration confined to medallions inset in a plain surface. But in both periods long horizontal 
bands of stucco in low relief, filled generally with fine Kufic inscriptions, and similar frames round 
arches and windows take the place of cornices and mouldings in other schools of architecture, 
substitutes suggested perhaps by mosaic incrustations. The patterns are closer to those in the 
Syrian buildings I have referred to than to the rather dull repetitious stucco revetments at Samarra. 
Some fragments of woodwork from a Fatimid palace, decorated with birds and animals and men 
and women in various occupations (pls. 38, 39), are another link with secular Umayyad work, 
another disproof of the assertion that Semites were averse to such representations. 

This volume is the first of a new work on the Muslim architecture of Egypt. In this field 
Creswell has had many distinguished predecessors, but no one has ever embraced so great a number 
of monuments or treated them with more rigorous exactitude. The book is a splendid achieve- 
ment. We offer him the warmest congratulations. J. W. Crowroot 


City of Shepherd Kings. By W. M. Firnpers Perriz, Kt., and Ancient Gaza, V. By ERNEST 
j. H. Mackay, D.Litt., and Marcaret A. Murray, D.Lit. With an introductory chapter 
by Hiipa Firnpers Perriz and chapters by Etrson W. Garpner and Cari Pape. 12 Xj. 


Pp. vii+44. British School of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. Ixiv. London: British School of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 1952. 


This volume is no. lxiv of the publications of the British School of Egyptian Archaeology, 
that is to say, in effect, of the work of Sir Flinders Petrie, though to this great number are still 
to be added volumes published under other auspices. It is an astounding record. Petrie lived and 
worked to a great age, but even allowing for this, no one has vied, or will ever vie, with him for 
rapidity of work and, what is more, rapidity of publication. Ancient Gaza V is probably the only 


' A mashhad is a martyrium; the Arabic word means exactly the same. 
G 
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volume which did not appear within a year of the completion of the work, and Lady Petrie is to be 
congratulated and thanked for the fact that she has persevered with the publication in spite of Sir 
Flinders’s death and the interruption of the war years. 

The volume completes the publication of the excavation of the great site of Tell el Ajjul near 
the modern town of Gaza in Southern Palestine. It consists of two main sections, Petrie’s review 
of the results of five years’ excavations on the site and his discussion of various categories of the 
finds, and Dr. Mackay’s account of the 1938 excavations, with additional chapters by Dr. Murray 
on evidence from the site about Beliefs and Rituals, and Miss Elinor Gardner on a rapid geo- 
logical survey of the Wadi Ghazzeh; further sections on notes on various Palestinian and Trans- 
jordanian sites are irrelevant to the main subject. 

The two main sections are entirely separate, to the extent even of publishing exact duplicates of 
the four plans, differing only in that the sets illustrating Petrie’s section have levels computed in 
inches above sea-level, while those belonging to Mackay’s section are calculated from a zero 
estimated to be 954 in. above sea-level. It seems a pity that, in a volume which starts with an 
appeal for donations to finance the publication of further Petrie manuscripts, some compromise 
could not have been reached to obviate this extravagance. 

Petrie was responsible for pioneer work which first placed Palestinian archaeology ona scientific 
basis, for he first applied stratigraphical methods of excavation and first used the evidence of 
stratified pottery to establish the chronology ofa site. But to the end he refused to alter his chrono- 
logy, by sturdily ignoring the results of those who had built upon the foundations he had estab- 
lished. This chronological outline of the history of Ajjul in the present volume, therefore, 
requires substantial modification, and it is only fair to his memory that this should be done, for the 
material is there in his publications. The earliest occupation (Petrie’s ‘Copper Age’), attested by 
tombs but not by structures, is that of the rather mysterious nomadic people, possibly to be equated 
with the Amorites, who broke up the great Early Bronze Age civilization about 2100 B.c. They 
can best be described as Intermediate Early Bronze—Middle Bronze, for they have nothing in 
common with the preceding Early Bronze Age people, nor with the Middle Bronze Age groups 
who succeeded them about 1900 B.c. Tell el Ajjul is one of the sites which has produced good 
evidence for the first stage of the Middle Bronze Age, for Petrie’s Courtyard Cemetery (actually 
preceding his 1st Palace and not cut into the courtyard) provides an excellent series of the fine 
pottery of the period. The first main occupation of the site, together with the 1st Palace, belongs 
to the second phase of M.B. II about 1650 to 1550 B.c., while a later phase and the 2nd and 3rd 
Palaces belong to L.B. I, probably lasting until about 1400 B.c. Thereafter a reduced occupation, 
probably centring on forts or blockhouses, lasts to about 1200 B.c. 

Mackay gives a detailed and interesting account of the 1938 excavations. There are two main 
defects in this report. The first is that there is no means of joining the plans of the phases on to 
those of the preceding report. The last general plan published is in Ancient Gaza III. The site- 
plan in Ancient Gaza IV can be rather shakily joined on to one in Ancient Gaza I. It can be 
inferred that the plans in Ancient Gaza V are of an area adjacent to that in IV by a street line, but 
not even an approximate position on the site-plan can be worked out, since the plans in IV lack the 
points of the compass. The Arab propensity for digging up all survey points is always a most 
tiresome complication, but it is unfortunate that more was not done to establish the position of the 
1938 buildings on the site-plan. The second defect is that the dating evidence for the buildings is 
not given. It can probably be worked out approximately by comparing the find spots (recorded in 
inches above sea-level) with the details given (in inches with reference to the 954-in. zero) of the 
floors and walls, but this is a laborious process, and should not have been necessary. But at least the 
information is mostly there, which is more than can be said of many Near Eastern publications. 


K. M. Kenyon 
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Enkomi-Alasia: nouvelles missions en Chypre, 1946-1950. Par Craupe F. A. SCHAEFFER, avec 
une note préliminaire de M. René Dussaup, et des contributions de M M. H. J. PLENDERLEITH 
et O. Masson. French Archaeological Mission and Cyprus Government Joint Expedition 
to Enkomi, Tome 1. 10} x 8}. Pp. ix+448-+pls. 116. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 
1952. Fr. 10350. 


There can be few countries of which the antiquities are so familiar to us as are those of Cyprus. 
From the time of Cesnola its soil has been ransacked by tomb-robbers, its major sites have been 
excavated by scientific missions, and the shelves of innumerable museums have been stacked with 
Cypriote objects; with the relatively recent discovery of the island’s Stone Age it might have 
been thought that the record was complete and that there was no historical justification for 
further field work. ‘That this was not the case Dr. Schaeffer has triumphantly proved, and his 
book sets forth material as novel as it is important. 

It is broadly true that hitherto all scientific exploration in Cyprus has been concentrated on 
the tombs. These are, of course, vastly more productive of objects than are any building sites, 
but the disadvantage of them is that they are not in any way stratified and the historical sequence 
of the objects can be established only on internal evidence and therefore must always remain to 
some extent subjective and disputable; moreover, the evidence of tomb furniture does not by 
any means cover the whole field and is necessarily limited in its bearing on the conditions of human 
life and economics. While therefore there had been established a chronology of Cypriote pottery 
and bronzes which in its broad outlines at least was generally accepted, the very fact of its estab- 
lishment tended to obscure our real ignorance of Cypriote social history. 

The already well-worked site of Enkomi might have seemed unlikely to yield new material; 
but it is there that Dr. Schaeffer detected and, in collaboration with the Antiquities Department 
of the Cyprus Government, has excavated, for the first time, city buildings of the fourteenth to 
eleventh centuries B.c. In an introductory note M. Dussaud argues, in my opinion conclusively, 
that this city is the ancient Alasia, mentioned in the Tell el Amarna letters, and if we had 
no more than this identification the discovery would yet have been of great importance; but 
Dr. Schaeffer goes much farther. A very large building, admirably constructed with walls of 
massive ashlar masonry and associated with a peculiarly rich tomb found by the Swedish Mission, 
must be the palace of the local chief; it can be dated to the latter part of the Mycenaean period, 
between 1350 and 1250 B.c.; the family that occupied it was of foreign origin, as is shown by 
the contents of the tomb, and the conclusion to be drawn is that palace and tomb are those of one 
of the Achaean aristocrats who had conquered Cyprus. For this main contention Dr. Schaeffer 
makes out a case which really cannot be gainsaid; he may be on more doubtful ground when he 
suggests that Cyprus is therefore the ‘land of the Ahhiyawa’ of the Bogazkéy texts, though the 
island may well be included in that phrase, but the conjecture is worth putting forward as an 
independent thesis which does not affect the main issue. The archaeological evidence makes 
quite certain the arrival of Achaean invaders; it implies also that they in their turn were con- 
quered by new-comers, witnessed by Mycenaean pottery of the ‘close style’, whom Schaeffer 
would identify as other Achaeans from the Dodecanese (though perhaps there might be a simpler 
explanation of the change in pottery fashions), and these again were violently expelled or de- 
stroyed by a third invasion, that of one of the tribes of the Peoples of the Sea, distinguished by 
their use of the ‘debased Levanto-Helladic’ pottery and by the introduction of iron. The 
stratification of the upper levels illustrates the vicissitudes through which the town passed— 
flood and earthquake—during the next century or so, up to its final destruction and desertion 
about 1050 B.c. 

It is to this last stage in the town’s history that must be assigned the remarkable bronze 
statuettes published in this volume, and their date makes yet more interesting the Syrian parallels 
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cited by Dr. Schaeffer. Still more important is the magnificent cup of silver decorated with gold 
and niello found in the very rich tomb 2 which, with its mixture of Mycenaean, Base-ring, and 
White Slip pottery, must belong to the period between 1450 and 1350 B.c. and therefore ante- 
dates the incoming of the Achaeans; it is surely the finest single object hitherto discovered in 
Cyprus and its shape, that of the local ‘milk-bowl’, justifies the finder in regarding it as of Cypriote 
manufacture. 

Results so important as those obtained by the expedition merit the fullest publication, and 
Dr. Shaeffer has indeed enshrined them in a most handsome volume. But one criticism is, I 
think, called for. This is only the first volume, the excavation being still in progress, and its cost 
is terribly heavy; the complete work will be far beyond the means of the ordinary scholar. One 
must do justice to one’s material, but one must also temper the wind to the now very closely 
shorn lamb; and certain economies could easily have been made. Quite a number of the photo- 
graphs published really serve no scientific end—and the cost of reproducing photographs is great. 
Moreover, there is a great deal of unnecessary detail, for instance, most of that on pp. 250-98 
could have been summarized in a fifth of the space; instead, we are given a complete fair copy 
of the very elaborate field notes. We all know that Dr. Schaeffer is a very skilful and scrupulous 
digger; we may not always follow his theories, but we are always ready to accept his statements 
of fact, and there is only too much here printed at length which we should gladly have taken upon 
trust. Incidentally, the catalogue of tomb objects, pp. 161-200, could by the use of type drawings 
and by shortened descriptions have been much reduced in length and made more readily intelli- 
gible, and if printed in small type would have cost less than half to produce. 

I have felt obliged, in the general interest, to cavil at the price of this fine volume; but nothing 
can detract from its importance. Dr. Schaeffer is to be congratulated on the addition he has made 
to our knowledge of the history and of the art of Cyprus. LreonarD WOOLLEY 


Kharga Oasis in Prehistory. By G. Caton-THompson, F.B.A., with a physiographic intro- 
duction by E. W. Garpner, M.A. 12 x9}. Pp. xx+213+128 pls. University of London, 
the Athlone Press, 1952. 70s. ; 


In this impressive volume G. Caton-Thompson presents her analysis of observations and 
material collected in Kharga Oasis. The physiographical setting is discussed by E. W. Gardner 
and is followed by suggested correlations with other areas. The industries range from an Upper 
Acheulian through Levalloisian assemblages to Microlithic and Neolithic. In this succession 
a passage is observed from Acheulian to Levalloisian, from this to the Khargan, and possibly from 
the Aterian to the later Egyptian Neolithic and early Predynastic, as suggested by the bifacial 
foliates. 

Miss Caton-Thompson adds to her notable record of detailed typological discussions by giving 
an analysis of the Upper Acheulian of the extinct artesian spring KO,9. This study is the first 
for some time dealing with an Acheulian site and should stimulate comparison with other areas. 
It differs from the similar industry of Mount Carmel in the scarcity of flake implements. 

A laudable attempt is made to classify hand-axes according to shape. Though her twelve 
terms are limited to Kharga Oasis, they can be supplemented and a general classification developed. 
Tables are given of raw materials, shapes, amount of flaking, sizes, cross-sections, and condition 
of preservation. The twisted ovate is not represented, and the ordinary ovate is scarce. It is 
interesting to note that cleavers are very rare, although this is a type common in the tropical 
African and Indian Acheulian. Even in north-west Africa it is more frequent than in Kharga. 
This may have something to do with the comparatively treeless environment of Kharga, for the 
cleaver appears to have been used for cutting down trees. 

Another item of general interest is the description of a kind of natural glaze found on many 
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tools from the mound springs. Similar glazes occur on artifacts from thermal springs in Algeria, 
such as Lake Karar and Puits de Chachaas, Tebessa. The reviewer considers a chemical change 
as the most likely of the three possible causes suggested by the author. 

The Levalloisian of Kharga agrees with the European in being based on well-made ‘tortoise- 
cores’ of varying shapes and having flakes with little retouch, except in the late phases which 
assume a somewhat mousterioid character. The earliest Levalloisian resembles typologically the 
industry of the 3-4 m. Nile Terrace. The Khargan (formerly Pre-Sebilian), a derivative of the 
local Upper Levalloisian, is for the first time described in detail. It is a diminutive industry with 
curiously steep retouch and clearly shown to be derived from the Levalloisian complex. To- 
gether with the Aterian it lies near the end of the Palaeolithic succession. ‘The Aterian is an 
intrusive industry, but in due course it gave rise to the Egyptian Neolithic and early Predynastic 
industries making bifacial tools. The ‘Bedouin Microlithic’ which follows is almost exclusively 
found on the surface only. It is unlike the microlithic industry of Early Khartoum and also of 
Sebilian III and the Capsian. 

It is impossible in a brief review to recount all the important observations made by the author. 
In general, and in particular in the chapters on the post-Levalloisian industries, the dependence 
of prehistoric man on the conditions of the environment is skilfully demonstrated. The environ- 
mental conditions are deduced from evidence provided by tufas, mound springs, and wadi ter- 
races. In the first place they provide a relative chronology for the various industries up to the 
Khargan and in the second tempting material for experiments in correlation with other areas. 
The scheme of two major pluvials previously put forward is explained in detail, though with the 
comment that such interpretation is ‘still a daring venture of uncertain value’. Much depends 
on the correct interpretation of gravel beds formed in arid zones, and similarly on the meaning 
of the fluctuations in the activities of the springs. Several divergent views can be held on these 
subjects, and for this reason the correlations put forward should be regarded with the reserve that 
Miss Caton-Thompson herself displays. 

The book is excellently produced, and the illustrations leave nothing to be desired. If there is 
anything to criticize, it is the bulk of the book. The large format, which has been so popular for 
many archaeological publications, is inconvenient in modern libraries. “The number of plates 
might have been reduced by placing larger numbers of specimens on one plate, which would have 
made comparison easier. Incidentally, it would have reduced the cost of making lantern-slides, 
which would be an advantage to the archaeological teacher who, to a large extent, is dependent 
upon this method of illustrating specimens. 

This work, though dealing with a very restricted area, is of such value for the general pre- 
historian that it should be available in all the larger libraries. F, E. ZEuNER 


Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. By the Assé H. Breuit. Trans. by Miss Mary E. 
Borie. Realized by FERNAND WINDELS. 12 X9}. Pp. 419+-530 illustrations. Montignac, 


s 


Dordogne: Centre d’études et de documentation préhistoriques, 1952. 


It was only natural that Monsieur Fernand Windels, who so successfully produced the beauti- 
fully illustrated volume on the painted cave of Lascaux, should seek to promote further under- 
takings of a similar nature. Now the Abbé Breuil has long had on hand material from a number 
of very important cave sites meriting publication in the same manner as Font de Gaume or La 
Région cantabrique which appeared long ago as volumes in the late Prince of Monaco’s series. 
But nowadays complete detailed scientific description of a palaeolithic decorated cave—even of 
such a one as the “Trois Fréres’—is difficult from the financial point of view. The interested 
public demand that a work on palaeolithic cave art shall be correct and scientific, but more general 
and all-embracing in character, with lots of illustrations from a number of sites, and without the 
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many details interesting only to the specialists in the subject. The magnificent new volume under 
review—the result of happy collaboration of the Abbé with M. Windels— exactly fills this bill; 
and it is to be hoped that it will sell even better than did the Lascaux one so that the profits may 
be devoted to the critical detailed publication of the “Trois Fréres’ which is nearly ready for the 
press. 

But having said that the interested public will appreciate Quatre cents siécles d’art pariétal 
it must not be thought that this is just a popular work. The 45 pages of introduction, in which the 
author discusses questions of history, preservation, origins, chronology, and evolution, are a 
model of their kind and give the background for the cave-by-cave descriptions and wealth of 
illustrations which follow with reproductions of the best paintings and engravings to be seen at a 
large number of places, each being introduced by a short account of the site, its discovery, inves- 
tigation, and position. 

After describing the six finest cave sites (Les six géants) of France and Spain the rest are dealt 
with district by district. These include a number of little-known localities in the Ardéche found 
recently by the Abbé Glory, as well as some in the Pyrenees which are not often visited, such as 
Ussat. The paintings from a recently discovered gallery at Bédeilhac also appear, and this is 
particularly important as these have now practically disappeared as a result of weathering pro- 
cesses affecting them and eroding the walls as soon as the entrance to the gallery was unblocked. 
Examples of palaeolithic art from the Dordogne and the Lot are of course not forgotten, as well as 
from the Gironde, the Charente, the Vienne, including the site at Angles-sur-Anglin, and the 
Yonne. We then move to the Cantabrian region of north Spain, and the volume concludes with 
two cave sites in Italy. Many of the illustrations from the last two regions are not well known 
except to specialists. 

The beautiful reproductions are of the standard M. Windels has led us to expect from him, and 
the only detail of production that one can regret is that, though of course the figures are numbered 
and have descriptive legends, these numbers are not referred to in the text and the reader is there- 
fore compelled to rely on his own judgement in relating them. Throughout the text one feels the 
note of authority with which the Abbé treats the subject which has been his life’s work. No other 
man knows the caves as he does—and as prehistorians we are very fortunate that in Quatre cents 
siécles d’art pariétal he has given us, not unwittingly I think, the résumé and conclusions which 
this devotion of a lifetime entitles him to do. Characteristically and with the sensibility of his 
countrymen he has not forgotten his pioneer predecessors—‘ceux, mes maitres et amis, qui m’ont 
. .. associé & leurs découvertes’—and as one who knew them all personally one is charmed to find 
a cave-mouth photograph at Tuc d’ Audoubert with Cartailhac, the Count Bégouén and the trois 
fréres, and Breuil himself as a young man in 1912 in the foreground included as an impressive 
double-page picture. 

This whole magnificent volume will be of infinite use to all specialists or amateurs who are 
interested in the fascinating study of prehistoric cave paintings and engravings. But has not its 
title perhaps exaggerated their age? M. C. Burkitt 


Danske Oldsager, 111. Aéldre Bronzealder. By H. C. BRoHotm. 12} x9}. Pp. 40 (Danish), 
25 (English)+50 plates. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel: Nordisk Forlag, 1952. 
Danish Kr. 20. 


Volume iii of this magnificent conspectus of the types of Danish prehistoric relics corresponds 
to half of volume ii of its prototype, Ordning af Danmarks Oldsager, edited by Sophus Miller in 
1891. For just as the Stone Age material then compressible into one volume has now expanded 
to fill two, so the Bronze Age relics are to be divided between two volumes according to the 
division into two major periods, outlined by Worsaae in 1859 and followed in the Ordning. In 
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that under review the Older Bronze Age is represented by 257 types as against 170 in 1891. 
This increase is not due so much to the discovery of whole new assemblages of new types, as was 
the case with the Stone Age; though some startling novelties have come to light in the interval, 
most of the distinctive recurrent types had been figured in the older atlas and indeed by Worsaae. 
The expansion is due, on the one hand, to the inclusion of imports, like the ‘British’ palstave from 
Frojk (no. 103), and of unica like the fragmentary ‘scimitar’ from Syv (no. 75) (which by January 
1953 is no longer unique in Denmark!) that do not constitute type-fossils or integral traits of the 
native culture of the period, but illustrate the country’s foreign relations or the originality of its 
craftsmen. On the other hand, refinement of typology has led to the appreciation of superficially 
small differences, splitting up into significant varieties what had once seemed a single abstract 
type—a process illustrated in the cognate province of Schleswig-Holstein by comparing the works 
of Splieth and Kersten. 

Such discrimination has made possible a finer periodization of the Bronze Age. In 1891 Miil- 
ler recognized only the two periods, identified by Worsaae, rejecting the classic division of the 
northern Bronze Age into six periods by Montelius, outlined already in 1885. In 1909 Miller 
had replaced the latter’s scheme by a division into nine groups, but Broholm here reverts to 
Montelius’s scheme with certain modifications that he has defended at length in his great work 
Danmarks Bronzealder, 1943-9. Part of Montelius I was made up of halberds, flat-celts, pins, 
lock-rings, and other metal objects imported ready-made from the British Isles or central Europe. 
These belong to the Stone Age of Denmark and have already been described in vol. ii in con- 
nexion with other relics of the Late, Middle, and even Early Neolithic. The rest—a few shaft- 
hole axes, spear-heads, celts, and dirks of distinctive form and ornamentation (style I), defining 
what Kersten calls Bronze Age Is—were certainly made in the north, albeit in imitation of 
imported models, and are represented in twenty-three Danish graves. But the latter are admittedly 
contemporary with classically Late Neolithic burials in stone cists; no women’s graves contain 
metal gear, and locally made feminine ornaments are unknown. Indeed these oldest home- 
made northern metal weapons were actually copied locally in stone in the splendid flint 
technique distinctive of the Dagger Period. To Broholm such northern bronzes do not qualify 
for a place in the northern Bronze Age, but constitute a preface to that entitled ‘Our First 
Metal Culture’. 

Broholm’s Period I, then, corresponds to Sophus Miiller’s Group 2, carved out of Montelius’s 
Period II, which Kersten terms Bronze Age IIa. In Denmark it is defined by 34 men’s and 17 
women’s graves and 2 hoards together with strays dated stylistically. It includes, somewhat 
surprisingly, not only high-flanged celts, bound with wire or in no. 33 with a cast imitation of 
this binding, but also one socketed celt (no. 34, placed here on the strength of its decoration in 
style I) and even the distinctively northern type of palstave represented in the second hoard of 
Valsomagle. Similarly in the decoration we have not only the predominantly rectilinear style I, 
but also concentric circles, pulley-patterns, and a true running spiral net (represented, for instance, 
on the flanged axe no. 32 that is typologically earlier than the socketed celt, no. 34). And, of 
course, in Schleswig the Liesbiittel grave with its Middle Bronze Age British spear-head should 
belong here. 

It might be questioned whether Broholm’s nomenclature makes for clarity. On the principle 
that an assemblage should be dated by the latest element in it, the Bronze Age should begin in 
any area as soon as that metal was being worked locally and wrought into recognizable local 
types, though the new material would not, of course, at once replace the old. So in Denmark 
‘Our First Metal Culture’ should be Bronze Age I. Otherwise in Italy the Villanova culture 
would have to be Bronze Age! Yet Montelius and his disciples themselves were not consistent; 
for Bronze Age I admittedly falls within Late Neolithic. To call the whole Dagger Period 
‘Bronze Age’ would be absurd, but as yet the finds from it are not such as to allow a firm line to 
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be drawn across it (between Cist Period B and C) after which the Bronze Age should begin. 
Indeed one could have wished that the editors of Danske Oldsager had had the courage to discard 
the scaffolding constructed by their illustrious predecessor, Thomson. As such, his Three Ages 
were indispensable. But now it is possible in Denmark, as perhaps nowhere else, to divide the 
whole of prehistory from Bromme on into a single series of periods, numbered consecutively 
and undistorted by superfluous technological adjectives. The terminological inconsistencies in 
this and the first volume would thus automatically disappear: ‘Our First Metal Culture’ becomes 
just types current in ‘Danish Period VI’, while ‘mesolithic’ core-axes with special edge treatment 
would be happily classified with ‘neolithic’ thin-butted axes in ‘Danish Period IV’. 

For the rest Montelius’s system is followed throughout. The descriptions of all types are fully 
translated into English. Details not repeated such as the find-spot, publications, and number of 
specimens can easily be read off in the Danish text without a knowledge of the language. The 
volume, like its companions, is indispensable in any archaeological library and an invaluable tool 
for research. V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Die Beusterburg: ein jungsteinzeitliches Erdwerk in Niedersachsen. By K. TACKENBERG. 12} XQ}. 
Pp. vii+47. Hildesheim: August Lax, 1951. 


The west German neolithic culture of Michelsberg, with its main concentration of known 
sites in the Middle Rhine, has recently been recognized to have spread northwards to the Elbe, 
and on the Beusterburg, near Hildesheim, a large earthwork enclosure, recorded many years ago 
by Schuchhardt, has now been shown by excavation to be a Michelsberg construction. A trial 
dig by Professor Uhl had yielded sherds which suggested a neolithic or Early Bronze Age date 
for the earthwork, and this was followed up by an extensive campaign spread over four seasons 
from 1933: unsuitable weather conditions and a subsoil of most unpleasant weathered rock made 
the detection of natural and artificial layers difficult, but these were eventually worked out. 
Finds were relatively few and unspectacular, but sufficient for important conclusions to be 
drawn. 

The site consisted of an earthwork enclosing a roughly pear-shaped area some 600 by 400 m. 
across and consisting in its original form of an outer bank, with a discontinuous or ‘causewayed’ 
quarry ditch inside, and within this again a timber palisade backed by an earth ramp, all of 
Michelsberg construction. It is uncertain whether the secondary, Schnurkeramik, occupation in 
late neolithic times represents the adoption of the earthwork as a functioning concern by the new- 
comers or whether it was deserted and perhaps ruined: at a subsequent undated period, probably 
either during Roman times or in the dark ages, the site was refortified by clearing out the ditch 
and throwing up a rampart enlargement over the remains of the inner palisaded work. 

The Michelsberg sherds found in association with the earthwork include fragments of the 
characteristic baking-plates, and to the Schnurkeramik phase is attributed a hoard of ten large 
flint flakes or knives, evidently imported to the site and associated by Tackenberg with the general 
flint trade of the period, including that of Grand Pressigny. The scarcity of occupation material 
directly associated with the earthwork was noteworthy, and was borne out by extensive trenching 
within the area, where no trace of habitations was discoverable, and by a series of phosphate tests 
made across the site in various directions, which were similarly negative for any indication of 
permanent occupation. 

These facts, taken together with the plan and type of the earthwork—the outer bank with 
internal ditch, and the presence of frequent causeways, up to 35 m. across and with no traces of 
permanent gates upon them—leads the author to a general discussion of the function of the 
Michelsberg ‘causewayed camps’, such as those of Urmitz, Mayen, the Goldberg, and the type 
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site itself, and a more recently recognized site of the Hutberg, near Merseburg. Whatever may be 
said of such sites as Michelsberg itself, with its 80-odd huts and burials within the earthwork, 
Tackenberg feels that one must also reckon with large earthwork enclosures with interrupted 
ditches which could only have been used as cattle enclosures, intermittently and probably season- 
ally occupied. (Incidentally, there is no evidence for the ditch at Michelsberg being interrupted 
except at the one entrance identified on the south.) In this interpretation he turns to the English 
evidence from the ‘causewayed camps’ of Sussex and Wessex for confirmation, and notes how 
Crawford in 1933 drew attention to modern ethnographic parallels from Morocco. This new 
Michelsberg evidence will be of great interest to British archaeologists, and it raises once again 
the unresolved problem of the precise relationship between the similar enclosures in the two cultures 
of Michelsberg and of Windmill Hill. A common origin within the Western Neolithic group 
seems inevitable, and as so often in such inquiries, field-work in northern France and Belgium 
seems the only hope. The presence of the pottery baking-plate of Michelsberg type in French 
neolithic sites from the Camp de Chassey to Fort Harrouard, Catenoy, and Campigny, shows 
relationships which are also implied in many of the antler types and probably in flint-mining 
techniques as well, and homogeneity is likely to have existed as a result of underlying traditions 
surviving from Mesolithic Forest Cultures over the same region. Within this same area, too, 
earthwork enclosures of the Windmill Hill—-Beusterburg type must surely exist. A careful study 
of the available air-photographs of the relevant areas, followed by field-work, should produce the 
required evidence. Sruart PiccotT 


Urgeschichte der Menschheit. Einfihrung in die Abstammungs- und Kulturgeschichte des 
Menschen. Von RupotF GRAHMANN. 9 X6. Pp. 311. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer-Verlag, 
1952. DM. 16.40. 


The author’s intention in writing the book has been to fill an awkward gap in German 
archaeological and anthropological literature. For some considerable time no comprehensive 
publication has appeared which relates to the more recent results obtained in human palaeontology 
and prehistory. It is not addressed to the expert, but intended to spread the knowledge of early 
man among the educated public. In this respect the author has succeeded admirably, for his book 
is clearly written and intelligible to a reader with some natural history background. Among 
the introductory subjects treated are the history of the earth and the climatic fluctuations of the 
Pleistocene as well as geochronology. Work in the field has brought Grahmann to the conclusion 
that the Milankovitch chronology provides an adequate basis for dating of the Pleistocene and of 
early man. The body of the book consists of an extensive chapter on human palaeontology, followed 
by one on Stone Age typology. In the concluding chapter the cultural history of man and his 
position in the universe are discussed. 

The book will be useful for the English reader when it comes to the translation of technical 
terms, an awkward matter with which all workers are familiar who have to compare sites published 
in different languages. Grahmann, however, is not always right in his interpretation. It is no 
longer advisable to consider the term diface (Doppelseiter) simply as a synonym of handaxe. ‘There 
are other minor faults which show that the author had to conquer the field of knowledge whilst 
writing the book. The Pindal elephant is still described as a mammoth in spite of its evidently 
antiquus-like features. The radiocarbon method is briefly mentioned and considered as applicable 
over a period of about 25,000 years with an error of about 5 per cent. This statement gives a 
false impression of the accuracy of the method. The serious reader will miss an ample biblio- 
graphy. Special literature is not mentioned, and the number of titles of publications regarded as 
suitable to introduce the reader to the subject is only fifty-three. F. E. ZEuNER 
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Ard and Plough in Prehistoric Scandinavia. By P. V. Gros, D.Phil. 12 x8}. Pp. 137, Aarhus 
University Press, 1951. 


This important book gives us for the first time an adequate account of the wealth of the pre- 
historic plough material discovered in Scandinavia. In no other region have so many early ploughs 
been preserved. In all, Professor Glob deals with fifteen ards or parts of ards mostly datable to 
either the Late Bronze Age or the Early Iron Age, a score of wooden shares from similar imple- 
ments, parts of three early wheel ploughs, and a number of iron shares. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to a detailed and particularly well illustrated account of this material. 

Other important evidence for early agriculture dealt with are the traces of furrows discovered 
beneath burial mounds. The earliest furrow traces, found at Sevel in central Jutland, are in clay 
soil and, as the author shows, belong to an early date within the final period of the New Stone 
Age. Of particular interest, too, are others of the Early Bronze Age at Slots Bjergby in Zealand. 
These are in heavy moraine clay. As Professor Glob points out, these furrows contradict the 
general belief that only the lighter soils were tilled with the prehistoric ards. 

In considering the use of the ard in the Neolithic period, the author reopens the subject of 
stone plough-shares, the so-called ‘shoe-last axes’. By comparing the wear marks on these stone 
wedges with similar marks on the soles of the crook-ards, Professor Glob proceeds to make the 
most convincing case to date for their use as ard-shares. 

The author’s treatment of rock engravings of ploughing scenes at Bohuslan and in the Alpes 
Maritimes is unusually thorough. Of particular interest is his recognition of representations of 
tail-yoking in both groups. 

The book ends with a section on the ard and ritual in which it is maintained that the imple- 
ments found in bogs were deposited as offerings after ritual spring ploughing. This argument 
receives strong support from the condition of the ards themselves. They were all more or less 
unusable when deposited, being worn-out or defective, or made up with new, unused parts in 
unsuitable softwood. In passing, one wonders whether traces of some such ritual occur in Britain. 
One recalls ox-yokes found in Scottish bogs and, in particular, the important specimen of a beam 
of Donneruplund type taken from a bog in 1870 and now preserved in the Burgh Museum, 

Dumfries. 

It should be mentioned that what the title-page modestly describes as an English ‘summary’ 
amounts to a translation of the Danish text. F. G. Payne 


Vikingetidens Redskaper. By J. PETERSEN. 10} X7. Pp. 536, text-figs. 278. Skrifter Utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, No. 4. Oslo: Jacob Dyb- 
wad, 1951. Norwegian Krs. 40. 


This book, dealing with tools and implements, forms the third and last part in the series of 
brilliant monographs by Dr. J. Petersen on Viking finds in the Norwegian homeland. Compared 
with the previous volumes on Viking Swords (1919) and Ornaments (1928), the present study 
is wider in scope, including material from the Migration or Merovingian period, a.p. 600-800. 

To every student of Viking archaeology and of the Norse penetration of the British Isles in 
the ninth to tenth centuries a.p. the book is indispensable, providing a carefully annotated source 
of comparative matter. The material and statistics relate to known finds down to 1942, the vast 
majority originating in burials, of which over 6,232 are recorded. The material is grouped under 
nine headings, beginning with equestrian harness, blacksmiths’ tools, agricultural implements, 
carpenters’ tools, fishing-gear, implements used in spinning and weaving, kitchen utensils, frag- 
ments of chests and boxes, including hinges, hasps, locks, and keys. The final section deals with 
personal effects such as combs, tweezers, belt clasps, and buttons. 

The bridle-bit is the commonest item of equestrian harness found in Norway. Two main 
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types are recognized. The first is the simple bar or linked mouthpiece type with cheek rings 
characteristic of the Merovingian period but persisting into later times. The second has the bar 
cheek-piece and appears early in the Viking period (ninth century), more particularly in the 
western coastal districts, where it is associated in certain burials with finds of Celtic origin. The 
stirrup, rare in ninth-century contexts, is common in the tenth century, the more elaborately 
decorated examples being related to Danish types which also occur in London and elsewhere. 
Saddle and sledge harness complete this section. 

Blacksmiths’ tools include various forging hammers, tongs, anvils, files, chisels, and crucibles. 
Three principal groups of agricultural implement are defined—sickle and scythe blades, the leaf 
or pruning knife, and iron celts and picks, the latter no doubt used in land clearance. Carpenters’ 
tools found in male burials include knives, planing irons, adzes, awls, chisels, and saw-blades. 
The commonest fishing implement in the Viking period is the stone or lead line sinker, well 
represented in the settlements established in the Scottish islands. Fish-hooks and spears are 
particularly characteristic of the western coastal districts of Norway. 

The various classes of stone, clay, or steatite loomweight identified can be paralleled ‘west- 
over-sea’ together with the flat semi-spherical or truncated cone spindle-whorls (erroneously 
referred to as spinning-wheels in the English summary, p. 523), bone needle-cases, flax combs, 
glass linen smoothers, needles, and miniature axe-headed pins. 

It is of interest to note that the varieties of steatite bowls, handled ladles, and trough-shaped 
vessels produced in the Norwegian quarries inspired the production of similar kitchen utensils in 
the Scottish islands, more particularly in Shetland, where extensive outcrops of soapstone or 
steatite occur. Among personal effects, special importance attaches to the bone combs, of which 
122 specimens are listed, ranging from the Merovingian types with point and circle decoration 
to the later series with interlaced ribbon patterns arranged in medial bands. 

This monumental study, in common with the two preceding volumes, will form the basis of 
much comparative research, as new finds are revealed not only in the Norwegian homeland but 
in the British Isles and other Atlantic islands colonized by the Vikings. ‘Type specimens illustrate 
the text throughout the book, and an English summary is appended. J. R. C. Hamitton 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Six. 114 x8}. Pp. viii+251. Harvard University Press, 
1951. Price $7.50. 


Ina recent article Sir Mortimer Wheeler drew attention to the fact that many of our archaeo- 
logists today are essentially grammarians, concerned with the detail of the trees rather than with 
the true nature of the forest (Antiquity, no. 104, Dec. 1952). And of the seven articles in vol. vi 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers five must be classed in this category. All are important so far as 
they go, but they concern points of detail rather than wider issues, and will prove of interest to 
very specialized scholars only. Thus Dvornik’s ‘Emperors, Popes and General Councils’ is 
admittedly only a by-product of research, undertaken with a larger book in view; Grabar’s ‘Un 
Médaillon en or provenant de Mersine en Cilicie’ is a republication, in greater detail, of objects 
found and first published at the end of the last century; Downey’s “The Builder of the Original 
Church of the Holy Apostles of Constantinople’ contributes new information culled from a little- 
known text; Anastos’s “Che Immortality of Christ and Justinian’s Condemnation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia’ deals with certain terms connected with the conception of Christ’s dual nature, 
and Vasiliev’s ‘Hugh Capet of France and Byzantium’ furnishes new evidence as to the relation- 
ships between the Byzantine world and the West in the tenth century. 

Vasiliev’s “The Second Russian Attack on Constantinople’ is of wider significance, for it 
deals with an important event in history which has hitherto remained unrecorded except in some 
obscure Russian chronicles. This very complete and detailed account will be of great service to all 
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concerned with the contacts between the Byzantine and Slavonic worlds in the tenth century. 
E. Kitzinger’s ‘Studies in Late Antique and Early Byzantine Floor Mosaics, Pt. 1. Mosaics at 
Nikopolis’ is not just the publication of a little-known mosaic, but is part of an extensive survey 
which will deal with the floor mosaics of the fourth and fifth centuries as a whole. In no field was 
a general investigation or stocktaking more essential. Some of the pavements have, it is true, been 
very fully published, such as those of Antioch or the Great Palace of Constantinople, but even so, 
these publications have been of a limited character, and others, on the other hand, have been very 
inadequately dealt with by their investigators. Those at Nikopolis, which form the subject of Dr. 
Kitzinger’s first article, are notable in this respect. It is a pity that the Greeks were not able or 
willing to provide good photographs; it is high time that they should learn that when important 
discoveries are made it is a sacred duty to assure adequate publication rather than to rush into the 
pursuit of further hares (or rabbits) underground. Dr. Kitzinger’s task has not been simplified 
in this respect, but his text is admirable, and its continuation will be eagerly awaited. At the 
moment his subject is one that is at the very forefront of archaeological and art-historical study 
concerned with all that was done in the first millennium of the Christian era. 
D. Tarsot Rice 


The Byzantine Institute. The Mosaics of Haghia Sophia at Istanbul. Fourth Preliminary 
Report. Work done in 1934-8. The Deesis Panel in the South Gallery. By Tuomas Wuitte- 
MORE. Pp. 50+36 plates in collotype and one in colour. Printed by Charles Batey, Oxford 
University Press, for the Byzantine Institute, Inc., Boston, 1952. 


Volume iv of the preliminary reports on the mosaics of St. Sophia will be heartily welcomed 
not only by Byzantinists but also by all lovers of art. ‘The Deesis panel, which was uncovered 
as long ago as 1934, even though it had only been examined by those who had visited Constanti- 
nople, had already become famous, and the plates published here, especially the coloured frontis- 
piece of the central figure, serve to affirm its reputation. This is beyond doubt one of the finest, 
if not, indeed, the very finest, of Byzantine mosaics that have come down to us, and it may be 
classed, together with the icon known as ‘our Lady of Vladimir’, as one of the most perfect and 

most spiritual works ever executed under the patronage of the Christian Church. 

_ The manuscript of this volume was actually completed by Mr. Whittemore before his sudden 
death in 1950, and it is written in his own very personal style. No man among Western scholars 
entered more completely into the spirit of Byzantine art, and no writer has succeeded so well in 
conveying in a few words his understanding of the spiritual basis of that art. One feels grateful, 
as one reads, that Whittemore was spared to complete this preliminary note on what was his 
favourite among the St. Sophia mosaics. Its superiority to the other panels he uncovered there, 
both technically and aesthetically, needs no comment. 

As in previous volumes of the reports, the descriptions are detailed, and there seems little that 
remains to be added in any ultimate final publication on this count. It is, however, likely that 
some scholars will wish to question the date ‘in the early Comnene period’ (c. 1100) proposed 
by Whittemore. He bases his conclusions primarily on the palaeography of the inscriptions 
accompanying the figures, on the iconographical type of the Baptist, and on the stylistic type of 
the Virgin, which is close to that of the icon ‘our Lady of Vladimir’, which was taken from 
Constantinople to Kiev about 1130. Yet the technique and the character of the mosaic as a whole 
are closer to the well-known mosaics of Kahrieh Camii, dated 1310-20, than to any other 
known monuments, and the whole spirit of the Deesis shows an intimacy, delicacy, and human- 
ism which savours unquestionably of the Byzantine Renaissance, of which the Kahrieh mosaics 
are one of the most outstanding monuments. On the basis of comparisons with Kahrieh a date 
between 1280 and 1300 would seem most likely. As short a time ago as about 1925 it would 
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have been held that the Renaissance was essentially a manifestation of the Palaeologue age. 
Today, however, the discovery of such paintings as those at Nerez, dated 1164, show that the 
Renaissance was already well established by the middle of the twelfth century, and it is not at all 
impossible that a mosaic as advanced as the St. Sophia Deesis should have been set up in the first 
half of the century. The evidence is thus reduced to the technical and stylistic similarities with 
the Kahrieh mosaics on the one hand, and to similarities with the icon, ‘our Lady of Vladimir’, 
and to palaeographical evidence on the other, for the iconographical evidence set forth by Whitte- 
more does not go much farther than indicate that a twelfth-century date is not impossible. 
External evidence—indications as to early repairs and so forth—does not give much help towards 
dating. A very good case could indeed be made out for a date slightly earlier than that of 
the Kahrieh mosaics, and Whittemore might have said a great deal more in support of such a 
conclusion. Yet there is something of a completely intangible character about the Deesis panel 
that does suggest a twelfth-century date, and to the reviewer at least such a date seems likely, 
even if it were in the second rather than the first half of the century. Scholars will no doubt 
dispute this problem for some years to come. What Whittemore does make clear, however, is 
that a twelfth-century date is not impossible. 

The report, though brief, thoroughly fulfils its purpose. It is beautifully produced, and the 
descriptions are as complete as need be. The coloured plate of Christ is undoubtedly a success, 
and serves to show the superb quality of the mosaic, both technically and as a work of art. 

D. Tasor Rice 


Gh Scavi di Albintimilium e la Cronologia della Ceramica Romana, i, Campagne di Scavo 
1938-1940 (Istituto Internazionale di Studi Liguri: Collezione di Monografie Preistoriche ed 
Archeologiche, 11). By Nrno Lamsociia. 11 X74. Pp. 201 +8 pls., with 119 figs. in text. 
Bordighera, 1950. Lire 3,200. 


This is a publication of quite exceptional importance, not so much for what it contains (al- 
though there is much in it that is most valuable) as for the promise it gives for the future. To 
archaeologists trained in harder, northern schools, it is a constant source of wonder and exaspera- 
tion to find that, in many parts of the Mediterranean world, the aims and methods of excavation 
are still substantially those of the nineteenth century; and although it would be unreasonable to 
expect the same rigorous standards from a great topographical clearance-scheme, such as that of 
Pompeii or of Ostia, as one would from the excavation of a Bronze Age barrow, the fact remains 
that ‘clearance’ is the proper term for these enterprises rather than ‘excavation’, at any rate as we 
understand the word. At Pompeii, where the problem is one of disinterment and consolidation, 
clearance is-the proper method. Elsewhere, on sites that have had a complex structural history, 
the results can at times only be described as catastrophic; and, in almost all cases, the proper answer 
would be a judicious mixture of both methods. Until there is a more general appreciation of this 
fact, and a more widespread understanding that stratigraphy implies something more subtle than 
the superimposition of one structure upon another, we shall continue to be faced with such ridi- 
culous situations as the dating of Arretine pottery (with all that it implies to the modern excavator) 
on the basis of work done, not in Italy, where it was made, but in the Rhineland. 

The answer to this state of affairs must come from the scholars of the countries directly con- 
cerned; and there are welcome signs that in Italy, as elsewhere, it ison the way. This book, fol- 
lowing closely on Bernabé Brea’s publication of the excavations in the cave of Arene Candide, is 
one of the first-fruits of a revolution in archaeological method that promises to be no less impor- 
tant than that initiated by Pitt-Rivers in our own country seventy yearsago. “The excavations that 
it records were undertaken between 1938 and 1940 at the intersection of two of the main streets 
of Albintimilium (the Roman predecessor of Ventimiglia). Topographically, its most important 
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result was to confirm the regularity of the plan of the Roman city, which was laid out about a 
rectangular grid of streets and contained within a strictly rectangular circuit of walls, after the 
manner of Aosta or Turin; and, from the abundant pottery found in association with the earliest 
levels, its foundation can now be ascribed to the years immediately following the granting of ius 
Latii in 90-89 B.c. This useful result is, however, eclipsed by the fact, unprecedented in the 
archaeology of classical Italy, that the author was not only able to disentangle the complex later 
history of the site (down to its destruction and abandonment in the early fifth century, after a re- 
construction in the late third century, as a result of which one of the streets passed into private 
ownership), but has documented his conclusions in full, discussing and illustrating in section the 
successive structures and their associated levels, and more than 2,000 selected objects, mainly 
sherds, found in these stratified deposits. 

The pottery described, illustrated, and classified includes six distinct groups of black-glazed or 
brown-glazed ‘Campanian’ wares (see further the author’s classification in Atti del 1° Congresso 
Internazionale di Studi Liguri, pp. 139-206); late Iberian wares; Arretine and South Gaulish 
terra sigillata; various thin-walled wares, with barbotine or roulette ornament (a particularly 
welcome series); and coarse pottery ranging from the first century down to late antiquity. 

There are a number of criticisms of detail that could be made. The general plan is almost 
illegible; the scales of the pottery-drawings are nowhere indicated; some of the sections only make 
sense if one can assume that there were foundation trenches that are not shown. But it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon points of detail when, in purpose and method, the author has taken 
such a notable step forward. May his example bear fruit. J. B. Warp Perkins 


La Tombe gallo-romaine: recherches sur les inscriptions et les monuments funéraires gallo-romains 
des trois premiers siecles de notre ére. By J.-J. Hatt. 10 x 6}. Pp. xii+329. 8 plates, 11 dis- 
tribution-maps, and 3 diagrams. Paris (Presses Universitaires de France), 1951. Fr. 2000. 


This is a fascinating, if somewhat tantalizing, book, in which three major facets of Roman 
Gaul are acutely, but each incompletely, investigated. Its main theme, the tomb, is excellently 
treated from the angles of epigraphy, cult of the dead, architecture, and sculpture. But all matters 
pertaining to the arrangement and furnishing of the burial-place itself have been explicitly ex- 
cluded and the after-life beliefs and expectations of the Gallo-Romans, as their monuments 
reveal them, set aside for a future work (pp. x, xi). The author has greatly enriched our know- 
ledge of the social and economic structure of the Gallic provinces by an exhaustive analysis of 
the personal names recorded on grave-stelai and sarcophagi. He traces, both regionally and 
chronologically, the interplay of Celtic, Italian, and Graeco-Oriental elements in the population, 
bringing out such significant factors as the townward drift of rural communities in the ‘industrial 
revolution’ of the second century, and the marked ‘Celtic revival’ in mountainous and other 
isolated districts during the troubles of the later Empire. Yet we are left wondering how far 
these general conclusions would have been reinforced or modified had account been taken of 
other classes of epigraphical evidence—of votive inscriptions, for instance, and, above all, of 
honorific and building inscriptions. These last might be expected to throw much valuable light 
upon the upper strata of society, whose costly and pretentious tombs have suffered far more 
severely from the ravages of time than have their petit-bourgeois, proletarian, and rustic counter- 
parts. In the third place, the author’s shrewd and sympathetic judgements on the style and spirit 
of the Gallo-Roman tomb-reliefs are admirable. His is the first serious effort to extract, from 
the rich materials made available by Espérandieu and his successors, an intelligible picture of the 
rise, evolution, diffusion, and distinctive characteristics of the various local schools of stone- 
carving in Gaul during the first three centuries. But here again his deductions as to chronology 
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and the interpenetration of native and external artistic influences have still to be tested by refer- 
ence to other types of sculpture—non-funerary religious reliefs, relief-sculptures and ornament 
on public buildings, and official statuary, secular and religious. And while the author draws 
frequent and apt analogies between the tomb-reliefs and decorated Gallo-Roman pottery, we miss 
all reference to such other certainly provincial products as mosaic pavements and votive terra- 
cottas and bronzes. Nevertheless, so far as they go, the author’s conclusions drawn from the 
material handled are always well balanced and carefully argued; and they prompt us to hope that 
the second instalment of La Tombe romaine will soon be followed by a full-dress social and 
economic history of Gaul under Roman rule, based on non-funerary, as well as on funerary, 
evidence, and by a comprehensive study of all aspects of its art. 

From among the many points of detail inviting comment or criticism only a few can be men- 
tioned. On pp. 14-17 printers’ errors have credited the Roman army with some hitherto un- 
known legions. And one wonders why, on pp. 15-17, the author lumps together all the military 
inscriptions of the second, third, and fourth centuries, instead of sorting them out chronologically 
according to the critéres tabulated on p. 19. While we have no reason to doubt the general 
validity of the impressive name-statistics presented to us in Chapters III and IV, we could wish 
that the author had, at least sometimes, given us actual figures, as well as percentages, which offer 
a far less telling picture and can sometimes create a misleading impression. In Chapter VI the 
author argues cogently (against H. Wuilleumier’s ‘mystical’ interpretation) that the ascia-sign 
should be explained as a straightforward allusion to the rite with which the monuments bearing 
it had been dedicated. (For a further discussion of this topic see now P.-L. Couchoud and 
A. Audin, ‘L’Ascia instrument et symbole de l’inhumation’ (Rev. de /’Hist. des Relig. 142, 1, 
1952, pp. 36 ff.)). The first-century dating, given on p. 113, of three of the Arles sarcophagi 
(Espérandieu 180, 181, and 186) is too early: the garland-style of 186 is typically Hadrianic and 
we need not doubt that its inscription with the D. M. formula was contemporary with it. The 
essentially funerary character of the Julii Monument at Saint-Rémy, as regards both its sculp- 
tured reliefs and architectural elements, is convincingly established (pp. 116-21); and later on 
(pp. 127-31) we are given an ingenious explanation of a feature very conspicuous in these reliefs 
and frequently found in others from Roman Provence, namely the outlining of the contours of 
the figures by deeply incised grooves. This feature, occasionally seen on classical Greek and 
Hellenistic reliefs and employed to some extent in the reliefs of Trajan’s Column and of other 
official monuments, had an enormous vogue in southern Gaul throughout the first century of 
the Empire; and, in the reviewer’s opinion, it is still best understood, with Hiibner, as a pictorial 
device for throwing up the figures so outlined against their background. It may well be the case 
that Hatt is right in suggesting that the close-set holes, of which these grooves are composed, 
were drilled down from the surface initially to guide the craftsman when cutting away the back- 
ground round the contours of his design. If so, this must have been a widely known and obvious 
process, practised in other schools by carvers who obliterated all traces of it once the relief was 
roughly executed. The deliberate retention, whether in Provence or elsewhere, of the bottoms 
of the drill-holes and the linking of them up with chisel-strokes to form a continuous line, would 
seem to be pointless, unless the cernes themselves were held to possess some inherent aesthetic 
virtue. 

Among the author’s final conclusions two points can be singled out as of especial interest: the 
steady prominence in Gaul of religious and artistic influences from the Hellenistic East, and 
the consolidating, vivifying effect of Romanization on the native Celtic heritage. 

The eight plates, not, unfortunately, in all cases correlated with the text, are excellent; and 
we wish that there were more of them. As it is, some of the best sections of the book can only 
be properly appreciated in a library with all Espérandieu’s volumes piled at one’s elbow. 

J. M. C. Toynsee 
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The Congress of Roman Frontier Studies 1949. Edited by Eric Brrtey. 84 x 54. Pp. vili+137. 
Durham: University Office, 46 North Bailey, 1952. 8s. post free. 


The Congress of Roman Frontier Studies immediately and most appropriately followed the 
Centenary Pilgrimage of Hadrian’s Wall, and the report now published contains the eleven papers 
contributed to its sessions. When considered, as they should be, in conjunction with the separate 
Pilgrimage handbook, these papers form a most valuable and authoritative conspectus of present 
opinion and knowledge for practically all the major frontiers of the Empire. Their scope is 
refreshingly wide, four papers on the military aspects of the Rhine /imes, for instance, being 
balanced by Professor Alféldi’s penetrating study of the moral barrier formed by differences 
between Roman and barbarian ways of thought, and by Dr. Norling-Christensen’s analysis of 
trade to Denmark through the frontier. Britain is well represented both geographically and in 
scholarship by Miss Robertson, our Fellow Dr. Nash-Williams, and our Director, writing on the 
Antonine Wall, Wales, and Mesopotamia respectively. The papers by continental scholars have 
been translated into English, and the name of our Fellow, Mr. E. B. Birley, as always, is a 
guarantee of meticulous editorship. When, in his introduction, he looks forward to the discussion 
of other frontiers at the next Congress in 1954, one hopes that it may provide the opportunity 
to complete the British scene by a reassessment of the evidence relating to the Saxon shore. 

R. Grryarp-BEER 


Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and beyond. Essays presented to O. G. S. Crawford. Edited by 
W. F. Grimes. 93 x 7}. Pp. xviii +386. London: H. W. Edwards, 1951. 50s. 


The founder of Antiquity and the virtual founder of archaeological air-photography most 
certainly needs no introduction in the pages of this journal; his name and works are known 
wherever archaeology is studied or discussed. This Festschrift, presented to him by a group of 
friends and younger colleagues to mark his 65th birthday in 1951, does fitting honour to his 
achievements and his genius, and the gesture of goodwill which lies behind it will receive the 
most whole-hearted approval, not only from every living archaeologist, but from the countless 
ethnologists, geographers, and historians who have learnt to expect guidance from him in their 
own subjects as well as in archaeology. Internal evidence in some of the papers indicates that the 
‘difficulties of the post-war years’ referred to in the editor’s foreword, which have delayed publica- 
tion, have in fact postponed the gift from his 60th birthday until five years later. Authors have 
attempted in places to counteract the delay by additional footnotes giving references to relevant 
material published after their papers were written, but this could not always be done, and it would 
be unfair to criticize their work for its failure to be fully topical having regard to the delay with 
which it has had to contend. 

Analysis of the contents of the book shows a surprising unbalance in favour of papers dealing 
with the first four centuries a.p. and the years immediately before and after them. In this group 
A. J. Arkell on ‘Meroe and India’ and R. E. M. Wheeler on ‘Roman contact with India’ lead 
us far afield and make it abundantly clear that there is much still to be learnt about the effects 
of Roman trading in distant countries on the borders of the then known world. For Britain, 
C. E. Stevens has new theories to propound about Roman diplomatic contacts with Britain 
between the Julian and Claudian invasions, P. Corder and I. A. Richmond shed interesting light 
on Romano-British homesteads and on signalling stations in Stainmore Pass in the Pennines, 
A. H. A. Hogg sums up our present knowledge of the culture of the Votadini who lived between 
Tyne and Forth and were thus the immediate neighbours of the Roman province to the north 
of Hadrian’s Wall, and J. N. L. Myresinanarticle entitled “The 4dventus Saxonum’ endeavours 
to clarify and co-ordinate the conflicting statements in ancient authors about this darkest of dark 
stories in our island’s annals. 
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In contrast, for the whole of prehistory there are only five papers, and one of these, C. F. C. 
Hawkes’s penetrating study of ‘Bronze workers, cauldrons and bucket-animals’ in Britain, 
though it begins in the Iron Age, extends through the Roman period into the dark ages as well. 
The four others are strictly prehistoric. V. G. Childe discusses “The balanced sickle’ and ranges 
with his usual breadth of view throughout the Near East, the Mediterranean, and Europe for his 
argument and his examples. S. Piggott sums up the story of Stonehenge from its origin in neo- 
lithic times (bank, ditch, and Aubrey holes) through its grandiose reconstruction under Wessex 
culture in the Bronze Age to its rededication in Belgic times, as proved by pottery found in the 
Y and Z holes. The other two papers in this group are E. C. Curwen’s on ‘Cross-ridge dykes in 
Sussex’ and W. F. Grimes’s on “The Jurassic Way’, each of them valuable studies upon which 
much further work on their subjects is likely to be based in future years. 

Balancing the prehistoric group, there is a parallel group of four papers on medieval or later 
subjects. B. H. St. J. O’Neil describes some important researches on the Southampton Town 
Wall which he was enabled to make while studying medieval sites in the town laid bare by air- 
raid devastation. W. Douglas Simpson discusses Glen Urquhart and its Castle in a paper which, 
though beginning with the story of the glen in prehistoric times, is mainly concerned, as its title 
indicates, with its medieval and later history as an outpost in the struggle between western and 
eastern forces in Scotland. The other two papers in this group are on ‘folk’ remains, the one, 
by Sir Cyril Fox, treating of “The round-chimneyed farm-houses of Northern Pembrokeshire’, 
while the other, by E. Estyn Evans, discusses ‘Some archaic forms of agricultural transport in 
Ulster’. Both are essentially characteristic of their authors and it is unnecessary to add that they 
are masterpieces of their kind. 

There remain five contributions which fall into no strict chronological grouping. J. G. D. 
Clark’s study entitled ‘Folk-culture and European prehistory’ discusses to what extent we may 
use the primitive present to aid us in deciphering the primitive past, and emphasizes both the uses 
and abuses which such a comparison can bring forth. This is a paper which must not be missed 
by any student of archaeology. Two other Cambridge archaeologists also appear in this group. 
C. W. Phillips describes the past achievements and future prospects of the Fenland Research 
Committee—a valuable lesson in co-operative research which East Anglia, led by Cambridge, 
has provided—while J. K. St. Joseph surveys the past and future of archaeological air-photography, 
a subject which could scarcely fail to find its place in this volume dedicated to that subject’s 
‘founder’. The remaining two articles are Sir Charles Arden-Close’s “Time and Memory’— 
a study of the transmission of facts and fancies through the ages—and Sir John Myres’s revealing 
biographical study of Crawford himself, which he so aptly entitles “The Man and his past’. 

Altogether we have in this book a collection of papers which are not only good in themselves, 
but which form a group that by its combined breadth of vision and of subject is fully worthy to 
stand as a tribute to a scholar who in his own studies (as indicated by the Bibliography with which 
the volume concludes) has ranged through every period of British archaeology and antiquities, 
and in not a few foreign fields as well. The Bibliography stops at 1948, an indication of the time 
this book has taken in gestation. Had it continued to the present day it would have revealed 
Crawford the historian as well as Crawford the geographer, archaeologist, and ethnographer, by 
including his two-volume history of the Fung of the Sudan, a truly remarkable sign of its author’s 
versatility and wideness of scholarship. D. B. HarpDEN 


The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England): Dorset, Vol. I. West. 10§ x 8}. 
Pp. 1+334, with 212 plates and 1 folding-map. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 63s. 


‘The Survey and Inventory of West Dorset, the twentieth issued by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, appears after an interval of thirteen years, largely due to the war. The 
H 
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volume follows the plan already familiar, but is larger and even more lavishly illustrated. There 
is no apparent deterioration in the form or materials and, when the increase in bulk is considered, 
the additional cost seems modest by comparison with other rises in price. Two principal changes 
confront the reader. The first, the result of a variation of the Commission’s terms of reference, 
is the inclusion of monuments of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The second, 
imposed by the character of the area, is the added prominence accorded to prehistoric antiquities. 

The extension of the terms of reference allows the Commission to cover, at its discretion, 
periods subsequent to 1714. For Dorset the terminal date adopted is 1850. No one viewing 
the splendid series of illustrations in the present volume will doubt the desirability of this exten- 
sion. The maintenance of parish churches and country houses are now matters of grave concern 
to all interested in the preservation of our national heritage, and authoritative commissions have 
recently reported on both these classes of monument. But the reports have yet to be put into 
effect and, in the meantime, much is in danger. In these circumstances it would be illogical if 
the Commission’s surveys had continued to close at an arbitrary date which excluded many of the 
more important dwelling-houses and much of the finest English memorial sculpture. Even less 
important buildings need systematic recording, as may be appreciated from such charming 
examples as the Congregational Chapel at Lyme Regis (1750-5) and Drayton House, Bridport 
(c. 1840), to pick two examples at random among those illustrated. The only doubt is whether 
the wider scope of the survey will unduly retard the work of the Commission. In the present case 
it has admittedly delayed publication, for the survey of West Dorset on the old basis was largely 
complete in 1939. In other areas, where the later limit is fixed from the beginning, delay should 
be less serious and, in any case, it will be offset by the augmented staff allowed since 1946, a 
fact which we note with pleasure as a recognition of the importance of the work. 

In their formal report the Commissioners state that they appointed a Sub-Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Mortimer Wheeler, ‘to assist us in recording the prehistoric monuments 
of Dorset’. The county presents a problem new in the experience of the Commission. Other 
areas surveyed have provided examples of a particular class of prehistoric monument—the hill- 
forts of Herefordshire and the stone-built settlements of the uplands of Westmorland are the most 
important—but none has yet contained so representative and numerous a series covering the 
whole range of prehistory. The present volumes lists the structures of this period in West Dorset. 
Though the county as a whole has been the scene of much excavation, little—and none of it 
recent—has taken place in the west. References to objects found are therefore few. They are 
confined to a bare mention, such as the burnt burial or the skeleton, beaker and fragments of 
second beaker, found in barrows recorded in the parish of Bradford Peverell. No detailed descrip- 
tion of the objects is given. While it is understandable that the Commissioners should wish to 
defer such details to a final volume, when the evidence from the county can be surveyed as a 
whole, we would urge that the survey, which has customarily appeared in the final volume for 
each county, should include a review of prehistoric Dorset, not less comprehensive than that in 
the inventory of Anglesey prepared by the Welsh Commission. 

Turning to the record of the prehistoric structures, certain comments arise. The neolithic 
age is represented by a ruined megalithic structure, the ‘Grey Mare and her Colts’, at Long 
Bredy, and by a number of unchambered long barrows and ‘bank barrows’. The barrows, both 
the two neolithic types and those of the Bronze Age, are very numerous. They are listed suc- 
cinctly and factually; their location is described by reference to known points, amplified where 
necessary by small plans showing the relation of groups. All this is excellent, but the reader not 
familiar with the latest terminology will look in vain for a definition of the various types. The 
sectional preface calls attention to long barrows and ‘bank barrows’ and mentions round barrows 
and the specialized bell, disc, and pond barrows of the Bronze Age. The term ‘bowl barrow’, not 
mentioned in the preface, is also used in the inventory. The glossary, so full and concise in its 
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definition of architectural and other technical terms, gives no clue to the meaning which the 
Commissioners attach to these several types of barrow. We would suggest that in future volumes 
definitions of prehistoric terms should find their place in the glossary. 

The treatment of the hill-forts of the Iron Age is admirable. Plans and surface sections are 
supplemented by air photographs, which bring out the imposing scale of the larger earthworks. 
The text is conservative and chary of interpretation. Occasionally—Abbotsbury Castle is an 
example—we are told of successive periods of development revealed by a topographical analysis. 
More information of this type will probably be forthcoming when it is possible to survey the ~ 
material from the whole county. Parallel to the hill-forts runs the series of undefended settle- 
ments, often associated with cultivation-areas. These are listed in eleven parishes and illustrated 
by a few plans. The technique used for these plans is not happy. Those on Grimstone Down 
(Stratton, no. 11) and Black Hill (Cerne Abbas, no. 32) are typical; banks are shown as heavy 
black lines, scarps by lines of hachures. The result is not pleasing aesthetically and disguises the 
fact that both banks and scarps are part of the same system. A double row of opposed hachures 
to show the banks—the method used in the analogous plans of the settlements in Westmorland 
—would bring out this essential unity and relieve the present heavy appearance of these plans. 
It should be remarked that these settlements, and the associated field-systems, are among the 
prehistoric antiquities most threatened by modern agricultural operations. Only a very summary 
record is published of many of the sites listed in this volume. It would be interesting to know 
how detailed a record exists in the Commission’s files and how fully the available air cover was 
collated with the ground survey; the recently published article on the Celtic field systems on the 
Berkshire Downs (Oxoniensia, xv, 1-28) proves the value of a careful collation of these two 
sources in providing a full record of this class of antiquity. While discussing the Iron Age it may 
be noted that the opening statement of the sectional preface needs revision. Mr. Stevens’s recent 
demonstration that Ilchester was the Roman Lendiniae, the tribal capital of the Durotriges 
Lendinienses (Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. xcvi, 188—g2), shows that the tribal boundary of the 
Durotriges before the division extended well into south Somerset. This is borne out by the 
distribution of pre-Roman coins and Iron Age C pottery, the characteristic types extending north 
as far as the marshes on the south side of Mendip. 

The ecclesiastical buildings of west Dorset include only one in the highest class, Sherborne 
Abbey. In addition to the normal record of this church, the preface contains a discussion of the 
plan of the Saxon Cathedral. This was founded in 705 by St. Aldhelm, but the existing remains 
belong to the tenth century, probably to a rebuilding when the Benedictine rule was introduced 
by Bishop Wulfsige in 998. The visible remains consist of part of the west end, including a door 
into the north aisle. Excavation has disclosed the foundations of a west tower in the centre of the 
existing west front. It is convincingly argued that the present irregular spacing of the nave 
arcades, which does not conform to the baying of the fifteenth-century fan vault, is a survival 
from the Saxon plan. This would also have left its mark in the projecting angles of the central 
tower, which is wider than the nave. The church was rebuilt in the twelfth century and the nave 
was then planned with six equal bays; this, it is argued, was never carried out owing to the fall of 
Bishop Roger of Salisbury in 1139. The hypothesis here set forward explains the known facts 
and accounts for the irregularities of the plan. If accepted—and in our opinion it must be accepted 
—it gives us an example of the scale and layout of a major church of the late Saxon period, that 
of the only cathedral known to us in the heart of Wessex. The other two great Benedictine 
houses, Abbotsbury and Cerne, have left few remains, but large parts of the Cistercian abbey of 
Forde survive incorporated in a great post-Reformation house. Saxon sculpture is represented by 
a number of scattered fragments, of which the most attractive is the portion of a round cross shaft, 
now reversed and used as the font at Melbury Bubb. Later medieval churches include a fine 
series with Perpendicular work using the easily available stone from the Ham Hill quarries. The 
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rebuilding of Sherborne abbey church (c. 1500) is the finest example of this period, which also 
saw the erection of many charming buildings such as the chapel of St. Catherine at Abbotsbury. 

Outstanding among the medieval secular buildings is the old castle at Sherborne, a monument 
to the power and ambition of Bishop Roger of Salisbury (1107-39). The central block, with 
four ranges surrounding an inner courtyard and incorporating the keep, is rightly signalled in the 
preface as being ‘amongst the most important examples of military-domestic work in this country’. 
An unusual type of small house of the fifteenth century is illustrated by comparative plans. The 
most complete is the Queen’s Arms at Charmouth. These houses are rectangular, of two stories 
and, in three cases, with diagonal buttresses at one end. The hall is ceiled over with another room 
above and provision is made for a kitchen at one end of the block. It would be interesting to 
know more about the distribution of this type. The later houses include such important examples 
as the new castle at Sherborne, built for Sir Walter Ralegh (c. 1595), Forde Abbey, incorporating 
the extensive buildings of the last abbot, Thomas Charde (1521-39), with additions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and Melbury House, first built in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury and enlarged about 1700. Some of the smaller houses of this period are singularly perfect. 
Mapperton, with the parish church and two flanking blocks of stables, forms a perfect group of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The classical style of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries is well represented in small towns like Bridport. Most of this architecture bears a strong 
local impress. It follows the metropolitan styles while never losing its own character. It is only 
occasionally, as at Sadbarow in Thorncombe (1773), that we are surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of a rather alien sophistication, and here there is documentary evidence suggesting that 
advice from London and Bath was available. 

The examples chosen are inevitably influenced by the writer’s knowledge of the buildings, 
where photographs and text have recalled half-forgotten memories of houses seen long ago. The 
volume contains the record of other buildings as fine and as interesting as those noted above; a 
careful study will bring to light a wealth of architectural beauty, often in places little suspected. 
No review can do full justice to the contents of this Inventory. It is a careful and painstaking 
record of what has survived, edited with an artistic appreciation of the value of clear and concise 
writing and an unerring instinct for the most revealing illustrations. C. A. R. Raprorp 


La Vie des Monuments frangais: destruction, restauration. Par Paut Lton. 12 x8. Pp. 584. 
Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1951. 


France and England have many bonds between them; that most familiar to us is a common 
interest in our past. This book helps to show how many of the problems of maintaining and con- 
serving its monuments are common to both our countries. Though in England the devastation 
of the Reformation may antedate the destructions of the French Revolution by two centuries 
and a half, though the ravages of the first Great War were almost confined to France, yet our 
common experiences in the last decade make us companions in almost equal misfortune. Our 
architectures likewise have long been fellow-victims to the well-meaning vandalism of those in 
authority. 

Yet in dealing with the problems of the conservation of what remains we have dealt with 
them quite differently. For instance, in England we granted priority to housing after the last 
war; in France it was given to the restoration of buildings of architectural merit. In England we 
did not set up a Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments until 1908, and until lately its 
interests officially ended at 1714. In France (though much of the impulsion towards the study of 
earlier architecture came from England) the Commission des Monuments historiques resulted in 
1881 from the inventory of such buildings initiated by Guizot in 1838 and carried out, if incom- 
pletely, in the years between. 
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M. Paul Léon’s monumental volume tells the story with completeness and authority, and in 
the telling provides a fascinating chapter in French social history. Its illustrations, too, many of 
them of buildings before restoration, will prove of deep interest to students of French architecture. 
Anyone involved however remotely in the maintenance, restoration, and study of architecture is 
advised to read it. Joan Evans 


English Art, 871-1100. By D. Tazor Rice. 9} x6. Pp. xix+280. Oxford History of English 
Art, vol. ii. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 375. 6d. 


English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. By Francis WoRMALD. 10 X6. Pp. 83. 
London: Faber, 1952. 30s. 


It is singularly appropriate that the volume in the Oxford History of English Art devoted to 
the later Anglo-Saxon period (871-1100) should have been entrusted to the present holder of 
the chair which was filled for so long and with such distinction by Professor Baldwin Brown. It 
is now some fifty years since the first volume of Baldwin Brown’s The Arts in Early England was 
published and in that space of time much has been done to establish a proper appreciation of the 
Anglo-Saxon artistic achievement. The present moment is therefore timely for a fresh statement 
on the subject. Iwo general observations must be made at the outset on the present study. In 
the first place, it will be no surprise that the prevailing external stylistic influence in Anglo-Saxon 
art for Professor Talbot Rice is the Byzantine one; his point of view on this was made clear in 
his Charlton Memorial Lecture at Newcastle in 1946 (The Byzantine Element in Late Saxon 
Art). This emphasis leads unfortunately to a corresponding under-emphasis on the Scandinavian 
influence, which Sir Thomas Kendrick has stressed in his own works on the late Saxon sculpture 
and manuscript illumination. The second general observation to be made relates to the dating 
of many of the objects discussed; in this matter Professor Talbot Rice reveals himself frankly 
conservative, declining apparently to be moved by the arguments of the increasingly influential 
school of critics that has decided to transfer many of the works dealt with in the volume before us 
to the twelfth century; I may instance the Langford draped Rood, the York Madonna, and the 
Daglingworth carvings. The author is, however, open to criticism in this matter of dating in 
that in several instances he fails to indicate to the general reader that the date he himself cites is 
not one acceptable to all authorities; for example, in the discussion of the Daglingworth carvings 
(at p. 100) no reference is made to Sir Thomas Kendrick’s study of the same objects in his Late 
Saxon and Viking Art (1949), pp. 50-51, where a strong plea is made on stylistic grounds for a 
post-Conquest date. The sequence in which the various branches of the art of the period are 
placed for discussion is, however, admirable, the volume opening with chapters on the historical 
background and the relations between this country and the Continent, followed by architecture 
(studied under two headings—later Anglo-Saxon and early Norman), sculpture (which falls in 
the centre of the volume, being dealt with in eight sections), ivories, manuscripts, and finally four 
sub-chapters devoted to metal-work, enamels, textiles, and pottery. In the disposition of the space 
at his disposal the author has, however, given too much space to manuscripts and too little to 
architecture; this is determined doubtless largely by the accident of the survival of material, but 
without some artificial correction may give a distorted view of the artistic accomplishment of the 
period. A fuller correlation of the Chapters would also have been preferable to the policy 
adopted. 

In a work that covers so much ground mistakes are inevitable, but some minor slips are 
irritating: St. Bennet’s for St. Benet’s (p. 66, and in index, p. 272), Gilgemish for the usual 
Gilgamesh (pp. 156 and 157, but under normal form in index), Miller for Millar (p. 256), Sharn 
Turner for Sharon Turner (p. 268), Grey for Gray in Birch’s name (p. 271), and under the 
Manuscripts’ entry in the index some mistakes have crept in—thus, for Vitellius A.xii and 
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A.xviii the references should be 213 n. 3 (not n. 1), and the same for Vitellius E.xviii (not 2, 3 n. 1). 
In this heading should have been included under Stockholm the Codex Aureus, which appears 
separately under Stockholm with Aureus misspelt, however, as Aureas. These are small points 
that may be corrected in a second edition. So far as actual statements are concerned it may be 
observed that the Charter of Cnut confirming the privileges of Christ Church, Canterbury, is in- 
serted in the body of B.M. Royal MS. 1 D.ix at f. 44> and not ‘at the end’ (p. 195), and thatit 
would have been far wiser to avoid the use of “Canterbury Psalter’ for B.M. Harley MS. 603, 
as that title is normally employed for another copy of the Utrecht Psalter, namely, the Eadwine 
Psalter at Trinity College, Cambridge. The illustrations with one exception are excellent; 
the exception is the Godwin seal (pl. 36 2), for which it would have been better to substitute 
a line-drawing in the text—see O. M. Dalton’s Catalogue of the Ivory Carvings of the Christian 
Era, 1909, p. 32, or A. B. Tonnochy’s Catalogue of British Seal-Dies in the British Museum, 
1952, p. 2. 

One branch of the manuscript illumination discussed by Professor Talbot Rice is dealt with at 
greater length in the second book before us, Professor Wormald’s long-awaited and excellent 
English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. The volume falls into three divisions: 
introduction, catalogue, and illustrations. In his introduction Professor Wormald traces the 
history of outline drawing as used for book-illustration in the large numbers of English manu- 
scripts that survive from the tenth and eleventh centuries. In this artistic medium the Anglo- 
Saxons found the fullest expression for their extraordinary powers of dramatic feeling and for 
their keen sense of movement, qualities which appear also, here and there, in their sculpture: if 
it is light and graceful movement, see how Luxuria dances (even out of the frame) in pl. 6 (a), or 
note how in the reproduction below (6 (4)) this same Luxuria abases herself before the sharp- 
featured Sobrietas, or observe how the figures sowing and scything in pl. 12 are instinct with 
movement—note how the rhythm of the scything figure is balanced by the oppositely sweeping 
circle of the scythe held upright for honing by his companion; as a last example look at the move- 
ment of the diving angel in pl. 26 (4) which is reminiscent of the sculptured flying angels in the 
Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon. The way in which the Saxon artists assimilated elements 
from several sources and made them a part of their own intellectual apparatus is also very well 
illustrated in these outline drawings. One point made by Professor Wormald is the absence of 
any influence of Ottonian art in Anglo-Saxon outline drawing, which remained Carolingian in 
descent: this is very important because it may offer a clue to the reasons why this form of decora- 
tion was used. It suggests that it was employed primarily for manuscripts not intended for court 
circles but for those required for everyday working use in the monastic establishments; an 
examination of the subject-matter seems to lend support to this—the drawings rarely appear in 
Gospel-books or when they do they are often subsequent additions, but they do appear as an 
integral part of the manuscripts of Aratus, Prudentius’ Psychomachia, works of Aldhelm, and so 
on. Attention is also given to the Scandinavian influence which is responsible for certain elements 
in the rather puzzling Cotton MS. Claudius B.iv, for which I think the suggested date of 
‘Second quarter of 11th century’ may be a little on the late side. Sometimes only a study of the 
manuscript itself will bring out the delicacy with which differently coloured lines are used in the 
’ composition. The least successful plates in the book are 30 and 31, for which the condition of 
the manuscript (Cotton Tiberius C.vi) is in part responsible (the parchment was rendered almost 
transparent as a result of the heat of the 1731 fire). In pl. 30 in the reproduction of folio 13 the 
figures on the verso show through, thus confusing and upsetting the balance of the composition 
on the recto, which suffers still more because the red lines have failed to register so that the 
outline of the body of the hanging Christ is practically non-existent, but the brown lines register 
fully. Again, in the Pentecost of pl. 31 the rays of the Spirit are in a wonderful red and illumine 
the whole scene as they stream over the background but in the plate they are only just visible; 
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secondly, the heavy broad lines of the clothes of the seated figures in this plate are in the original 
the finest of brown lines edged in pale blue or green and red. These points illustrate technical 
difficulties that have to be overcome before we can safely use photographs for stylistic study, a fact 
to be emphasized with particular urgency at this moment when the use of collections of photo- 
graphs for deductions as to stylistic development and relationships is becoming increasingly 
common. A study of older methods of colour reproduction might perhaps also be not unsalutary 
in view of the inadequacy of the coloured frontispiece. The catalogue deserves a special word of 
praise; here we have from an experienced palaeographer and cataloguer of manuscripts precisely 
the information we require. Two very small slips may be noted for correction in a second edition: 
in the list of illustrations, under 16 (a) the manuscript is Titus D.xxvii (not xxvi), and in the 


Catalogue at p. 67, under MS. 29, the ‘and’ of the first line of description is presumably a slip of 
the printer for ‘viz’. C. E. Wricut 


Dress in Medieval France. By Joan Evans. 9§ x6}. Pp. xv+80. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1952. 35s. 


Dr. Joan Evans has been particularly happy in selecting a title for her latest book, for the 
deceptively easy phrase she has chosen is in fact a precise definition of her theme. Disclaiming 
any attempt to create a studied costume-reconstruction of her special period, she has chosen 
instead to show how the dress of medieval France, like its art and its architecture, followed and 
illustrated the varying phases of general cultural development. The exact cut and materials of 
a particular garment are only of secondary significance beside the attitude of mind that thought 
them becoming, and made them fashionable, at one time rather than another. From the simple 
post-classical style of long or short tunic, belt, and mantle we are led on to the shaped, close-fitting 
garments of the fourteenth century and thence again to the flowing houppelande that depended 
for its effect not on sheer elegance of line but on the actual surface of richly brocaded fabric, and 
the play of light over innumerable broken folds. Looking through her short but highly concen- 
trated chapters of text, or turning over the plates that form the second part of the volume, we 
are conscious all the time that this is a book not really about costume as we think about it in our 
day, but about clothes as their wearers thought about them in their own. 

This method of approach pays for its fascination with certain difficulties, and the principal one, 
inevitably, is nomenclature. Contemporary references involve contemporary technical terms, 
and we are less ready to assign exact meanings to all these than were the costume-writers, both 
French and English, of the middle of the nineteenth century. It is no disparagement to the great 
work done by Planché and Fairholt in this country, and by Viollet-le-Duc and Victor Gay in 
France, to be grateful for their histories without entirely accepting their glossaries, and this point, 
taken for granted by Dr. Evans herself, might perhaps have been made more obvious to the 
ordinary reader. In our own day the tailor and the haberdasher refer to different garments when 
each talks about a vest; how then can we be certain what any individual French writer had in his 
mind 600 years ago when, for instance, he referred to a cotte? This bewildering garment makes its 
first appearance in Dr. Evans’s text as ‘a long sleeveless tunic’ worn over the military hauberk. 
We mentally identify it with what we should probably call a surcoat, and go on to find with surprise 
that about 1210 the cofte had long, tight sleeves and came down to the ankles, and that a surcoat 
was worn on the top of it, which means a rapid readjustment of ideas and a reluctance to accept 
the word as denoting any particular type of garment at all. So with other things, particularly with 
armour. Are haubert, haubergeon, and jacque really alternative garments of mail or alternative 
names for the same garment? And what is the evidence for a ‘camail of cloth’ when the illustra- 
tion cited in support of it appears to show an ordinary caped hood of cloth, which goes into just 
those folds, experto credite, when pulled down about the shoulders? Similarly, when we are 
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shown ‘the stiff pointed hennin’ developing to its full height from 1450 to 1470, it is perplexing 
to read directly afterwards that in 1429 it was so widely popular as to be assailed by preachers 
in the pulpit and rude children in the street, and that the fashion was ended by Agnes Sorel, 
presumably about 1440. Here again the author’s profound scholarship has enabled her to thread 
her way lightly through the wilderness, instinctively differentiating between the true hennin 
of Monstrelet and the steeple-like hennin of Victor Gay, and not always realizing, in her 
generosity, that readers less well equipped than herself may well be making more laborious 
progress. M. R. Hoimes 


Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spatantike und des friihen Mittelalters. Von Wotrcanc Fritz Vovpacn. 
Rémisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum zu Mainz, Katalog 7. 113 x 8}. Pp. 114+ Taf. 68. 
Mainz, 1952. 

The author’s avowed intention, according to the preface, is to fix the present state of research 
in this field, in spite of much as yet uncertain, both in the dating and in the provenance of his 
material. However, he attempts more than this. As well as trying to give us a synthesis of the 
vast amount of material written on this subject since his catalogue first appeared in 1916, he puts 
on record his own opinion, both of date and provenance, where the choice provided by other 
scholars is almost unlimited. Take as an example the Chair of Maximian (no. 140) which has 
been attributed to Ravenna, Upper Italy, Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt in- 
fluenced by Syriac iconography. In the catalogue Volbach plumps for Ravenna, although, here 
as well as elsewhere, he has not the opportunity within the scope of a catalogue to give us his 
reasons for doing so. How valuable his attributions are depends therefore entirely on our faith 
in his judgement. This faith has been considerable, and mine is somewhat shaken by this 
book. In the introduction (p. 17) the author mentions the Chair of Maximian again, but this 
time as an example of the ‘mixed style’ of Constantinople. He says in fact: ‘Constantinople 
itself shows, before the iconoclastic controversy, an interesting mixture of styles. Besides classicist 
pieces like the Archangel in London (no. 109), one finds, on the Cathedra of Ravenna, Alexan- 
drian and Syriac elements combined.’ He later adds that we will find the same Syriac elements 
again on the Berlin Diptych (no. 137) and in the group around the Murano Diptych (no. 125). 
If we follow this up in the catalogue we find that no. 137 is attributed to a ‘Byzantine carver’ 
and that no. 125 is stylistically connected with the pyx in Livorno (no. 165) and another in the 
Vatican (no. 181) which ‘clearly shows its relation to the Syriac school’. Even if we agree with 
this stylistic comparison, and look at the entries dealing with these two pyxes in the catalogue, 
we discover that no. 165, after being related to a further set of pieces (nos. 167, 193a, 166, 162), 
is to be compared to a fresco in the Alexandrian catacombs, and no. 181 is related to nos. 204, 
180, 179, 130, 194, 166, but not a word in explanation of the Syriac style. It is also difficult, for 
example, to see why the author points out that the border ornament found on no. 231 is ‘like’ 
that found on no. 114, when this same ornament is also used on nos. 1, 56, 60, 67, 93, 100, 109, 
112, 113, 209, 232. 

Frankly I find this sort of thing confusing, and one can make many such rather fruitless journeys 
through the numerous iconographic, stylistic, or detail references to other pieces, given for each 
entry. But if the author confuses us, we must not blame him too much. It would be difficult to 
find a more confusing subject in the whole of Art-history, or one which shows up the weakness 
of purely stylistic analysis so clearly. It is undoubtedly a field which has suffered more than its 
share of over-specialization and over-refinement. Only the work of Delbriick on Consular 
Diptychs stands like a rock in the ever-changing scene, and the present study does not help to 
bring order into the chaos. But we must be grateful to the author for putting before us so much 
of the evidence, not only in excellent reproductions of almost all the works listed in a very full 
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catalogue, but also good bibliographies for each piece, which only here and there fall short of 
completeness. A notable omission is the appendix in A. A. Vasiliev’s book Fustin the First 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 1, 1950), dealing with the date of the Archangel ivory in the British 
Museum (no. 109), in which he has shown good evidence for dating this ivory between 519 and 
23. 
; tn conclusion I list one or two errors I noticed: No. 5, read PUBLIC(a)E for PUBLICAE 
In several bibliographies Dalton’s book is given as Early instead of East Christian Art. The 
illustrations for nos. 181 and 182 are interchanged. No. 257: instead of the British Museum 
vase described, a piece in the Kaiser-Friedrich- Museum in Berlin is illustrated. 
Peter E. Lasko 


Norske Kongeborger. Av GERHARD Fiscuer. Bind 1. 124 x8}. Pp. 371. (English Summary 
of 19 pages.) Oslo: J. W. Cappelens Forlag, 1951. 


Mr. Gerhard Fischer, in this first of two large volumes, gives as full an account as is now 
possible, both from documentary and archaeological sources, of early Norwegian castles and 
other royal residences. It is clear from the Sagas that the Norse were more prone to attack than 
defence, but the existence of Cubbie Roo’s castle in the island of Wyre in Orkney has suggested 
that they were not oblivious to the usefulness of such a stronghold. ‘This is a small, square, stone 
tower, closely resembling an English or Welsh keep, which, it seems certain, was built c. A.D. 1150 
by a Norseman. Nevertheless in Norway itself military works of any kind seem to have been 
excessively rare before ¢. 1200. 

The earliest, Sarpsborg, over 70 km. south of Oslo, is not a castle; it has a rampart enclosing 
a large area as for a town. It was made in 1016 by St. Olav; slight excavation has shown it to be 
in character not unlike Hedeby in Denmark. At Konungabella the castle of Sigurd Jorsalfarer 
dates historically from the early twelfth century, and is referred to as being made of stones and 
turf. Mr. Fischer’s illustration (p. 34) even suggests that it may have been a motte, but there seems 
to be no other hint of any other such castle in Norway, and this may be an illusion. Sigurd’s 
father was that Magnus Barelegs who seems to have erected mottes in the Isle of Man. 

The first certain castles occur in the time of King Sverre; first a rampart of earth and timber 
across the isthmus in the western part of Trondheim, now covered by the remains of later forti- 
fications, and c. 1119 the first stone castle. This, now called Sverresborg, near Trondheim, upon 
excavation proved to have a square tower over the entrance and away from it on each side a range 
of rectangular buildings, the whole forming a continuous block along the one side of the hill 
which could be attacked. There seems to have been a similar castle at Bergen, but of this nothing 
remains, and another in Tunsberg, also destroyed, but no others are on record before the thirteenth 
century. 

The castle on Valdisholm dates probably from the first quarter of the thirteenth century, and 
that on Steinsholmen in Mjosa to 1234. The former has a stone curtain round a polygonal 
courtyard, and against one side of this curtain is built a four-sided tower. The castle on Steins- 
holmen consists of just such another tower. In both cases the walls are about 3 m. thick, and the 
tower of Steinsholmen is very large in overall dimensions, 18 m. by 20 m. Except in the pro- 
portion of wall thickness to internal area, these towers resemble English keeps of the late twelfth 
century. 

Mr. Fischer treats also of early royal residences in Tunsberg, Bergen, and Oslo, and mentipns 
the completion in 1276 of the brick tower (Teglkastellet) at the first-named, but unfortunately 
the plans illustrating this part of the book are mostly town plans with the result that individual 
buildings can scarcely be studied. 

The book is scholarly and well produced. Much of it is devoted to an outline of the development 
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of castles in other lands as a background for Norwegian readers. Later buildings will be 
included in a second volume. B. H. Sr. J. O’Net 


Svenska Kyrkomdlningar fran Medeltiden. By Benct G. SépERBERG. 1147. Pp. x +283. 
4 plates in colour, 164 plates in photogravure, and 62 plates in the text. Stockholm, 1951. 


This is a wholly admirable survey of wall-paintings in Swedish churches from the earliest 
examples up to the seventeenth century. Dr. Bengt Séderberg, the well-known art-historian, 
has produced a book which fills a long-felt want, and one cannot but wish that we had its equi- 
valent in this country. 

To cover so wide a field the material has inevitably had to be condensed to a great extent. 
But the book while cast, in the best sense, in a popular form loses nothing by this, for it is sound 
and authoritative. Moreover, it has the merit, indeed the essential feature, for a book of this kind, 
that it is lavishly and admirably illustrated. Most of the plates are from photographs of the actual 
paintings; but others are from water-colour copies which vary in merit and whose origin is not 
specified. And in many cases some indication of the scale of the painting, or the degree of 
restoration which has been carried out, would be welcome (i.e. plates 10, 14-16, 29, 60, 106, 
130, etc.). 

The author estimates that there are some 500 churches in Sweden with wall-paintings dating 
from 1100 to 1650 that have been partly or wholly preserved. His scheme is to treat these 
chronologically and by style. He has been able to identify by name probably far more painters 
than we have done in this country—our own being almost exclusively limited to the Court 
School at Westminster, Windsor, or Clarendon. 

There are naturally many examples of foreign influence in a country like Sweden. Thus in 
Chapter VI Master Sigmund and the Saxon style are discussed; in Chapter VIII French high 
Gothic in Sédra Rada and English in Bjdrsator. On the whole it is remarkable to note the 
extraordinary similarity of treatment of many subjects, like the Passion and the lives of the 
Saints, with work in this country. It is possible that the influence of Matthew Paris was felt 
in Sweden as a result of his visit to Norway. And of course King Olaf was converted and Sweden 
evangelized by Sigfried, an English monk from Glastonbury. An individual feature not at any 
rate surviving to the same extent over here, if it ever existed, is the remarkable decoration of 
Swedish vaults (plates 50-59, 63-64, 95-100, 107-10, 120-3, 126-7). 

Dr. Séderberg further deserves our gratitude for having the book well indexed—there is an 
Iconographic Index; an ample Bibliography; and an Index of Persons and Places. 

E. Crive Rouse 


Saxon Architecture and Sculpture in Hampshire. By Artuur R. Green, F.S.A., and Puy Luis 
M. Green. Pp. vii+67. Pls. xx. Diags. 11. Winchester: Warren & Son Ltd., The 
Wykeham Press, 1951. 


This small book contains a corpus of the Saxon structures and carved stones in Hampshire 
together with a section on sun-dials and mass-dials which for the purpose are deemed to be 
sculpture. In order to make the county record as complete as possible, and perhaps, in truth, to 
set the seal upon the artistic achievement of the period, the small ivory carving of the two adoring 
angels from the Winchester Museum is included. 

The text is arranged in a most orderly manner under the two main heads: architecture and 
sculpture. The first is subdivided into the three groups: churches of pre-Conquest origin, of 
Saxo-Norman origin, and of doubtful date. The second is subdivided according to purpose and 
not to chronology into the five groups: roods, crosses, grave slabs, headstones, and sun-dials. In 
each section the entries are arranged in alphabetical order under place-names. The entries 
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follow a constant pattern beginning with a careful description of the church or sculpture, supple- 
mented with illustrations, and ending with a discussion of the date. Thus, with the help of a 
short index, reference is as straightforward as it could well be. 

The subject is one which has received much attention during the past fifty years, but our 
knowledge of late Saxon sculpture in the south remains far from complete and it is to contribute 
to our fuller knowledge that Dr. and Miss Green have published the present corpus. ‘Until all 
known examples can be assembled,’ they say in their introduction, ‘sources and channels of 
influence traced, comparison made of the smallest details, the picture must remain incomplete 
and classification and chronology still fluid.’ It has been the authors’ particular aim to supply the 
details and to present them simply and without prolixity. 

The present wide divergences of opinion amongst antiquaries upon the dating of Saxon 
sculptures will only be resolved by similar close analysis and classification of the surviving works 
in other counties. 

In treating of buildings the authors have assigned to the western porch of ‘Titchfield church 
a very much earlier date than that hitherto suggested. Professor Baldwin Brown placed it at the 
earliest in the latter part of the eighth century. Dr. Green places it in the early period of the 
Conversion of England and suggests that it was one of St. Wilfrid’s foundations during his 
sojourn—a restless sojourn—in the south between 681 and 685. In truth it does not show 
characteristic late Saxon work, but whether the arrangement of the quoins may be called ‘earlier 
than long and short work’ rather than a contemporary megalithic treatment is uncertain. This 
origin would indeed explain the absence from Titchfield of any features peculiar to the Kentish 
group of churches resulting from the Roman mission of St. Augustine, and the Titchfield porch 
would then stem from the Northumbrian group, from Monkwearmouth rather than from 
Canterbury. Any attempt at comparative analysis immediately reveals the most serious defect 
in this book, the absence of detailed plans; it is a lacuna detracting fundamentally from the value 
of the careful and accurate text. 

The pre-Conquest work in the fourteen churches described is mainly illustrative of the second 
main period in our early architectural history, all, with the possible exception of that at Titch- 
field, being between approximately 957 and the Norman Conquest, so far as may be judged, 
sometimes in the absence of firmly datable characteristics. —The number of churches in this pre- 
Conquest group may be something of a surprise; however, with the notable exceptions of Boar- 
hunt, Breamore, Corhampton and Headbourne Worthy, the early work is much altered or 
overlaid; that at Romsey Abbey survives only below ground and that at Upton Grey is frag- 
mentary and reset. 

At the risk of tedium in returning once more to Titchfield, it is clear that the authors have 
found difficulty in equating it even remotely with any buildings in the group above and have 
found sometime between 681 and 685 a possible occasion for the foundation, but it requires 
special pleading: ‘Wilfrid was extremely wealthy, a great church builder,—his craftsmen 
travelled with him on his journeys. It is to be supposed that a man of his energy and disposition 
would have built churches wherever he evangelized.’ In 680 a synod at Rome ordained his 
restitution to York, but he was imprisoned on his return and when released wandered to Mercia, 
Wessex, and finally to Sussex, being restored to York in 685 and Ripon in 686. Whatever the 
truth may be, so long as the history of English architecture during the eighth and ninth centuries 
remains so obscure and difficult we may not find the answer to such problems as this at Titchfield. 

While the book was in preparation the authors were able to see Sir Alfred Clapham’s notes 
‘On Some Disputed Examples of pre-Conquest Sculpture’ subsequently published in Antiquity. 
The reasons why this essay was written are generally known, and nowhere may Dr. and Miss 
Green’s skill in steering between the Scylla and Charybdis of dating be better seen than in their 
discussion upon the great Romsey rood. On the one side is a pre-Conquest date, on the other 
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a post-Conquest; these two, from the history of the nunnery, they narrow down to 1025-65 or 
after 1090. “We’, they say, ‘prefer a date in the 11th century.’ 

An innovation and an ambiguity in dating have been discussed here, but in general a most 
noticeable feature of this useful and informative book is the reasoned and undogmatic way in 
which the dating of the material is presented. A. R. Durty 


Westminster Abbey, Its Worship and Ornaments, vol. iii. By Jocetyn Perktns, C.V.O., M.A., 
D.C.L., D.D., F.S.A. 54x10. Pp. xii+239. Alcuin Club Collections, no. xxxviii. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 355. 


This volume concludes the survey undertaken by the Sacrist of Westminster Abbey of the 
liturgical arrangement and ornaments of the abbey church; the two earlier volumes were nos. 
xxxiii and xxxiv in the Alcuin Collections. The Alcuin Club exists to promote the study of the 
history and use of the Book of Common Prayer and encourages the practical study of the English 
liturgy with its ceremonial, the arrangement of churches, their furniture and ornaments. It will 
be understood therefore that Dr. Perkins’s approach to his subject is archeoliturgical. The survey 
will be of much interest to those antiquaries, unfortunately now few, who specialize in this study 
and a source of enjoyment to those who take an intelligent interest in this overwhelming building. 
The volume includes in the first chapter a brief account of the vicissitudes of the fittings in eleven 
of the eastern chapels, and here a plan in the text would have been most helpful; in passing, it is 
clearly incorrect to describe the adornments on Abbot Kirton’s screen as ‘crowned figures’ (p. 2), 
they are cocks, emblems of the Passion and St. Peter; further, the statement that Islip’s chapel 
serving as a mausoleum and chantry ‘represented a striking new development’ (p. 8) is surely not 
intended. This account necessarily treats of much prior to 1549, but it occupies only 33 of a 
total of 239 pages in the book and the remaining contents conform more closely to the Alcuin 
code. 

In the next two chapters the furniture generally: pulpits, font, lecterns, etc., and ornamenta— 
plate, frontals, copes, etc.—are described; these as a result of the pillage of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are nearly all post-Restoration. Thus this modern inventory of the litur- 
gical possessions of the church which our medieval kings and great ones delighted to enrich now 
includes only one pre-Reformation piece of movable furniture: the pulpit nicknamed the ‘wine- 
glass’; of ornamenta, a cope given by Henry VII survives but is no longer at Westminster. The 
descriptions of the floors paved with thirteenth- and fourteenth-century tiles seem out of their 
context in this inventory. 

The last chapter, nearly half the book, on ‘Worship and Order, 1560-1950’, comprises a 
general survey of the setting of worship in the abbey which, indeed, epitomizes the changes in 
arrangements and fittings in churches throughout the country. The author conveys very clearly 
the impression of the undaunted tenacity of the body of churchmen in control of the building 
during the last forty years of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century in their steady endeavours to make good the desecration caused during the Puritan 
ascendancy and to re-establish Anglican worship in the abbey. Straws showing the direction of 
the untempered wind of suspicion and distrust which must have made their tasks sufficiently 
difficult are many; Dean Sprat, a high anglican, when re-erecting the classical altar-piece in 1708 
omitted the figures and statue of Our Lord; again, the tombstone of Herbert Thorndike, the 
seventeenth-century theologian, who left testamentary instructions for an inscription com- 
mending his soul to God, remains incomplete. 

By the same token, perhaps, in pictures of the presbytery at this period no cross is seen upon 
the altar. Instead there is an alms-dish flanked by candlesticks and finely bound altar-books 
standing on end. Contemporaneously in St. Paul’s a Bible or Prayer Book stood upright in the 
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centre of the altar, with a candlestick on each side, and the practice obtained in parish churches as 
well as in cathedrals. But warranty for this seemly arrangement may have been sought in the 
medieval usage of placing the textus on the altar. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, Dr. Perkins instances, the accusation of Romanism 
was raised against Bishop Butler (1692-1752) for, he says, having placed a white cross over the 
altar in his private chapel at Bristol (p. 137). But the accusation was retrospective and he was 
suspect, quite erroneously, on other grounds; in his Durham charge he had stressed the advan- 
tage of external religion and referred in this respect to the Church on the Continent. He was 
alleged to have died in communion with Rome, and the Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
surprising course of writing as ‘Misopseudes’ in the St. Fames’s Chronicle in defence of his 
memory. 

Documentarily the appendixes are perhaps the most important part of the present volume; here 
Dr. Perkins has put us permanently in his debt by gathering together in easily accessible form a 
number of inventories of the abbey furnishings, in 1520, 1617, 1661, and 1750, one of which at 
least, Dean Neile’s inventory of 1617, has not previously been published. 

It is sad that one of the most interesting illustrations is on the dust-wrapper. This fleeting 
pleasure is a pen-and-ink reconstruction, reproduced from the Builder, of the pre-Reformation 
high altar drafted with loving care and great attention to detail by H. W. Brewer in 1892 in 
consultation with St. John Hope and J. T. Micklethwaite from documentary and other evidence, 
chiefly from the drawings in the Islip roll of 1532. It is triumphantly redolent, in every line, of 
1892. A. R. Durry 


L’ Architecture religieuse du Nivernais au moyen dge. Les églises romanes. Par M. Anrray. 
11} x9. Pp. 326. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1951. Fr. 3500. 


The Nivernais extends, roughly speaking, from Cosne to Clamecy, from Clamecy almost to 
Saulieu, thence to Luzy, and from Luzy west to St. Pierre-le-Moutier. It includes a great num- 
ber of fine churches, the majority Romanesque, and the finest of Cluniac origin. These are well 
studied by M. Anfray; but they are not his only theme, for he also gives us an admirable con- 
spectus of the lesser churches of the region. He classifies them by plan, and goes on to study their 
sculptural decoration, before summing up his general conclusions. 

The architecture of the department of the Niévre deserves a fuller study than it usually 
receives. It is profoundly influenced by Burgundy, yet remains of a lighter vintage; it is essentially 
monastic, yet is far from being uniform. Its sculpture, because of its material, falls into two 
classes: that in fine stone of the Loire valley, which is often treated as an offshoot of the Burgun- 
dian school, and that in hard granite of the Morvan, which is usually ignored. Yet the province 
had (and has) a life of its own, and the style of its churches and its sculpture cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of the influence of its neighbours. None the less, the striking contrast between 
the puritanical Romanesque of Saint Etienne de Nevers, consecrated in 1097, and the feminine 
elegante of La Charité sur Loire, consecrated only ten years later, shows an evolution too rapid 
to have been worked out within the confines of a single province. 

M. Anfray has no very original theories to expound on these great churches, but his detailed 
work—for instance, in the recording of the subjects of the lost tympana of Saint Etienne de Nevers 
—will be of lasting value. Not less valuable is his work on the destroyed, or almost destroyed, 
churches of St. Martin de Nevers, Sainte Eugénie de Varzy, Notre Dame de Donzy, Saint 
Sauveur de Nevers, and the like. The chief criticism which the reviewer would wish to offer is 
that the rather mechanical classification by the number of stories and the system of lighting to 
some extent inhibits the author from a full study of the affiliations and influences which would 
be of particular interest in a province so rich in Romanesque. Joan Evans 
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Churches of Somerset. By A. K. Wickuam, M.A., F.S.A. 106. Pp. 176 (2 maps+108 
figs.). London: Phoenix House, 1952. 30s. 


English parish churches offer a harvest of extraordinary richness, and for more than a centu 
have provoked a keen response from historians, architects, archaeologists, and local students, 
Several of the many works produced have been geographically limited to some one county. Such 
treatment has real value, corresponding to our regional traditions and yielding units of material 
which can be absorbed by a single scholar. Among books of this class the present volume takes a 
high place. 

This posthumous work is unlike others of its type in that it contains no inventory of individual 
churches, such as its author could so well have compiled had his life been spared. This is indeed 
a great loss to the antiquary: but the limitation has added to the literary stature of the book. It is 
in form an extended essay, clearly subdivided under logical heads, and giving a full and rounded 
picture of the Somerset church as an instance of human striving towards the unattainable. An 
especial virtue is that it brings out adequately the deliberate attempt to reach perfection in 
design: an attempt so clearly demonstrable in later medieval architecture. Wickham rightly 
stressed ‘the sure taste of the Perpendicular designers and the excellence of their work’, best seen 
in the towers to whose development an important section is devoted. This includes valuable 
constructive criticism of former classifications, and shows that there is no evidence for Allen’s 
theory of migratory groups of masons in Somerset; nor, one might add, anywhere else. 

There are admirable chapters on glass, monuments, brasses, and upon the centuries since the 
Reformation. The construction and the destruction of the Victorians are fairly described, and the 
present shoddy cult of Victoriana gently reproved. The book is a beautiful example of production, 
and its plates (many of the best are from the author’s own photographs) are a delight. The friends 
who saw the book through the press triumphantly surmounted a difficult task, only leaving the 
reader to surmise that bequests were to the ‘mother’ rather than the ‘modern’ church of Wells 
(p. 48, line 5). 

The quality of Wickham’s mind and personality is communicated by the text, and most vividly 
to those who knew him. The man who, soon after a serious operation, flung off his jacket to 
climb tall ladders in pursuit of knowledge, possibly shortened his life by doing so; yet without his 
combined enthusiasm and devotion he could not have produced this beautiful and finished work. 

Joun H. Harvey 


Medieval Sherborne. By Joserpu Fow.er, M.A., F.G.S. 93 x7}. Pp. xiii+409. Dorchester: 
Longmans (Dorchester) Ltd., 1951. 30s. 


Since the days of the great county historians and their monumental works we and our pre- 
decessors have seen the publication of a substantial number of more modest histories of towns, 
villages, and parishes. These differ widely in scholarship and in accuracy, and but rarely reveal 
any endeavour to stir a range of interest inversely proportioned to the range of subject. It is, 
therefore, something of an occasion when a local history of the excellence of Medieval Sher- 
borne is published. One of the few recent books of comparable quality which comes to mind is 
Fr. Robo’s Medieval Farnham. The ideal is that these books should be printed and published 
by local printers, and Longman’s of Dorchester have every reason to be proud of their produc- 
tion; the one drawback is that publicity is thereby somewhat restricted when the book is worthy 
of more than local recognition. 

Mr. Fowler has written a book of wide scope and much erudition and presented the material 
in an agreeable manner. The material is indeed exceptional and there is cause for thankfulness 
that a capable historian was chosen to edit it. It will be remembered that Sherborne retains much 
of the medieval pattern and, within it, four most important surviving buildings of medieval 
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foundation: the abbey church, the almshouse, the castle, and the school. The evidences con- 
cerning the abbey are considerable and of importance in the wider fields of the ecclesiastical and 
political history of the country. The other three foundations are only of less interest in so far as 
their importance was localized; their documentary material is almost equally rich. Furthermore, 
there exists the splendid Sherborne Missal, now at the British Museum; the Hundred Court 
Rolls from 1405-6 survive, together with the Halimote Court Rolls of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and these are only some of the sources. 

Mr. Fowler in his first two chapters relates land-use to the geology of the area in a most 
illuminating way, with an analysis of formation and terrain and the ground-plan and pattern of 
living which developed inevitably from them. To do this he very properly takes the matter of 
his book beyond the title of the work into prehistory. Chapters are devoted to St. Aldhelm, the 
first bishop of Sherborne west of Selwood, and the other twenty-six Saxon bishops of Sherborne 
covering a period of nearly three and three-quarter centuries. Thereafter the history of the 
town is treated century by century in the remaining chapters. 

The wealth of material in the book is such that it is inevitable there should be divergence of 
opinion upon the interpretation put upon some of the evidence. The author is perhaps less sure 
in his discussions upon architecture, and the more serious criticisms are in this connexion. ‘It 
was the Norman builders who taught our forefathers how to use stone’ is an unfortunate over- 
simplification; not only is it a half-truth, but against it may be set the fact that a consummate 
sense of scale in stone building vanished with the arrival of the new technique. Proof of this may 
be found, to give but one example, in the small tenth-century church at Wittering, near Stam- 
ford, with a chancel-arch of ‘so monumental and megalithic a character that first sight of it pro- 
duces a mental shock’. This curious immensity of scale may be noted in much pre-Conquest 
work, while much Norman work, however big, is without it. 

William of Malmesbury tells us that he himself had seen St. Aldhelm’s church in Sherborne 
mirifice construxit, but Mr. Fowler points out that it was Bishop Wulfsige’s work which in fact 
he saw and of which a late-tenth-century doorway and a few late Saxon details survive incor- 
porated in the present abbey church. Since this book was in the press Sir Alfred Clapham has 
shown that in all probability very much more of Wulfsige’s church survives cased in later work, 
including parts of the nave walls and the central crossing. In 998 Wulfsige was granted permis- 
sion to eject the secular canons and to bring the minster under the rule of St. Benedict, and the 
rebuilding was probably in connexion with this change-over. 

In the section on Bishop Roger’s castle the suggestion is made that his residence in Sherborne 
was due to the wellnigh impossible living conditions at Old Sarum, largely a military garrison, 
and perhaps in part too to give rein to his passion for building. The innovations in the castle 
buildings are described, but the significance is missed of the arrangement of buildings round a 
courtyard with alleyways on all four sides revealed by Mr. Bean’s excavations in the last few 
years, and thus the explanation by analogy of the ‘great tower’ at Bishop Roger’s other castle at 
Old Sarum, previously an inexplicable feature. It would be interesting to know the author’s 
evidence for placing the chapel of St. Michael on the first floor of the north range of the 
castle. 

These criticisms, and others there are of greater or lesser consequence, are made without in 
any way wishing to detract from the merits of the work, which is a model of its kind. It isa mine 
of information of interest essentially to the social-economic historian; at random, one notes 
evidence of a two-field system of cultivation in the twelfth century, the distribution of the 
bishop’s demesne land among other cultivators’ strips and, in the eighteenth-century plan of the 
Sherborne Manor estate, the widely scattered strips forming the single estate of each tenant. 

The reviewer has noticed most of the small misprints which as proof-reader he would probably 
have missed and remarked some unexpected omissions from the bibliography: the first and second 
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editions of Hutchins, which should be used in conjunction with the third edition, A. Oswald’s 
Country Houses of Dorset, Prehistoric Britain by J. and C. F. C. Hawkes, and Sir Alfred Clap- 
ham’s books on the Romanesque. A. R. Durty 


The Windows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge: Notes on their History and Design. By 
KennetH Harrison. 8} x63. Pp. viiitgo. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1952. 
10s. 6d. 


This isa most studious and carefully documented work, which deserves a fuller consideration 
than it is possible to give in a short review. Not everyone will, however, be able to accept in full 
the author’s conclusions. To catalogue each window as the work of this or that one of the prin- 
cipal contractors, when not a single authentic example of the work of any one of them is known, 
is, to say the least, somewhat daring. 

Mr. Harrison, following Mr. Oswald, thinks that the sketch for a stained glass window in the 
Laing collection had ‘some connexion with the Northern Province’ and that this ‘is further 
suggested by the inclusion among the saints of St. William of York’ (p. 64). But as there are only 
two medieval saints shown in the drawing, and as the other one is St. Thomas of Canterbury, this 
proves nothing. It is curious in this connexion that Mr.. Harrison has not discussed the East 
window of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which dates about 1526, and the points of contact which 
it makes with the Laing design on the one hand, and the East window at King’s on the other. 
They all represent the same subject, “he Crucifixion’, are all of about the same date, and the 
same features such as the Sun and Moon, the bent legs of the crucified thieves, the soldiers on 
horseback, and the Magdalene clasping the foot of the Cross, and many more, appear in all three. 

Mr. Harrison suggests that all but five of the windows were designed by Dirick Vellert of 
Antwerp. In this he follows Dr. Beets, who, he says, ‘was able to show beyond question that the 
East window and window 20 were designed by Vellert’. This opinion, so far from being con- 
clusive, is highly debatable. These two writers, whilst forming the same conclusion, do not 
found it upon the same thing. Dr. Beets says ‘that Dirick Vellert drew the cartoons’. Mr. Harri- 
son, whilst appearing to halt between two opinions, suggests (p. 64) that Vellert drew the Patron 
or Vidimus, the small preliminary sketch or design. There is no mention in the first contract of 
any sketches or cartoons which Hone and Partners were to work from, and estimate the time 
required to carry out the work, or give a price. It is quite possible that these preliminary sketches 
already existed. For although Barnard Flower, the previous contractor, did not start work until 
1515, the subjects, arms, and ornamental features which were to be shown in the windows had 
been ‘already devised and in picture delivered’ in March 1509, and the contract stipulates that 
Hone and Partners were to work ‘accordyngly and after such manner as oon Barnard F flower 
Glasyer late deceased by Indenture stode bounde to doo’. 

It was the usual practice to provide a design, upon which the glass-painters based their estimate. 
In 1505 Jehan Verrat and Balthasar, glass-painters, agreed to paint a window in T royes Cathedral 
‘selon le patron & eulx montré’. The author of this design was doubtless Nicholas Cordonnier, 
for in the previous year he had been paid for executing ‘patrons au petit pied selon lequel les 
verriers doivent faire les verriéres’. 

But if, as Dr. Beets states, Vellert supplied the cartoons, they must have been finished, or 
several of them at any rate, at the time the contract was signed, for the simple reason that there 
would not have been time to get them from Antwerp. The contractors had, if they pooled their 
resources of men and material, two months from the day the contract was signed in which to 
complete and fix each of the first six windows, and three months for each of the remaining 
windows, and they were under bond for the very large sum of about £330 to complete them. 

Moreover, if there was not time to get designs from Vellert in Antwerp, neither was there 
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sufficient money to pay for them. Williamson and Symonds had 1s. 4d. per foot for their work 
finished, and out of this they had to pay Hone and Partners for the Patron or Vidimus supplied 
to them to work from. Cartoons for glass by an artist of repute cost approximately a third of the 
cost of the glass-painting. In 1546, for a window in the Chapel of the Miraculous Hosts at 
Brussels, Jean Haecht received 124 florins for the glass-painting, and Michel van Coxie 40 
florins for the cartoons. By this reckoning, Williamson and Symonds would only have about 10d. 
per foot for their part of the work. 

Instead of the cartoons being drawn by Vellert personally, it is more likely that the simi- 
larities, which undoubtedly exist between prints by Vellert and the glass, were due to the draughts- 
men ‘cribbing’ heads and other details from the Antwerp artist’s published engravings. This was 
a common practice at that period. As M. Emile Male has pointed out, at Conches are windows 
the designs for which have been copied from prints not only by Vellert, but Diirer, Hans Beham, 
Marc Antonio after Raphael, and others, but no one has suggested that the cartoons were drawn 
by any of these artists. 

The press work has been carefully attended to, and only one small error has been noticed. 
On p. 70, note 1, Walpole Soc. 1927 vol. 25 should be vol. 15, and 1937 vol. 35 should bevol. 25. 


J. A. Know tes 


New College and its Buildings. By A. H. Smiru. 84x 54. Pp.xii+192. Geoffrey Cumberlege: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 215. 


The Warden of New College has written an extremely interesting book about the history and 
buildings of the College, throughout relating the one to the other and applying to both a standard 
of criticism and analysis which is neither purely historical nor purely archaeological but comes 
naturally from one who is both a professional philosopher and an art critic of discernment and 
distinction. New College indeed, with its original buildings so masterfully planned to express 
every aspect of the life which Wykeham intended his scholars to pursue, and with its subsequent 
alterations and extensions reflecting so directly the successive changes in academic and social 
standards which gave them birth, is exceptionally well suited to this kind of treatment. Through- 
out the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries the Warden and Fellows responded almost 
uncannily to a succession of dramatic and revolutionary changes in religion, society, and the 
status of learning with modifications and additions to their original buildings which seem more 
like the unconscious and inevitable processes of biological evolution than the deliberate creations 
of human intelligence. This illusion of organic growth in response to the slow stimuli of a 
changing environment is assisted by the fact that, while Wykeham’s buildings set a model for 
college planning which later founders till the early seventeenth century all strove to follow, the 
deadest age in the history of the College fell in the eighteenth century which witnessed else- 
where such strikingly original essays in academic architecture. New College, peacefully som- 
nolent through the age of George Clarke, Hawksmoor, and Gibbs, displays none of the startling 
architectural novelties and contrasts to be found at All Souls, Christ Church, or Worcester. 
The most daring step which the Fellows took in early Georgian times (and it receives just 
censure from the present Warden) was the uniform substitution of plain sash windows for the 
traceried casements which had hitherto prevailed everywhere in College, not only of course in the 
Founder’s buildings but in the new upper story added to them in 1675 and even in modified but 
traditional form in William Byrd’s Garden Quadrangle of 1682-3. Adherence to tradition was 
indeed the most distinctive feature of New College throughout its history. Even when Gilbert 
Scott in 1873 designed the Holywell buildings for the reformed and very wide-awake College 
that had resulted from the operations of the first University Commission, ‘the accepted traditions 
were taken as a matter of course ... for centuries colleges had been built with a series of... 
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staircases giving access to sets of rooms . . . and there were no lateral passages . . . connecting the 
several Staircases. . . It was a plan never er questioned, which may have begun i in New College 
itself... .’(p. 1 35)> and no one considered the possibility of including in this huge four-storied 
block such modern but by now fairly respectable amenities as baths, water-closets, or indeed any 
piped water whatever except to the ground-floor pantries of the servants. 

The Warden is at his best on such themes as these: as he is in expounding the structural evo- 
lution of his Lodgings, the constitutional history of the Senior and Junior Common Rooms, the 
sad story of the Chapel glass or the fenestration of the Founder’s Library in the light of the recent 
reconstruction so largely inspired by himself. But here and there in matters both of architecture 
and of history his account is vulnerable. Three points ofhistory, widely separated in time, require 
mention. While in his introductory sketch of William of Wykeham happy use is made of the 
College statutes to illustrate the Founder’s real interest in architecture and the arts, the account 
both of his character and of his public life is somewhat superficial and old-fashioned, particularly in 
relation to the part played by John of Gaunt and some other great figures of that exciting age. 
Then again it seems hardly fair to blame Winchester for the eighteenth-century stagnation of 
New College (p. 104), for the contemporary judgement that the College consisted of ‘golden 
scholars, silver bachelors, and leaden masters’ would seem to show that it was not the human 
material supplied by Winchester but its treatment in New College itself that was at fault. Thirdly, 
the Warden does less than justice to the then librarian of New College by his repeated assertion 
(pp. 120, 159) that the books in the Auctarium had been forgotten and left out of count when the 
plans for the New Library were drawn up in 1937: in fact the positions to be occupied in the new 
building by all these valuable but little-used books, as indeed of the whole contents of the old 
library, were minutely detailed by the librarian in advance. 

In matters of architecture there are some equally odd slips. It is indeed strange that the Warden 
should write in several passages as if the T-shaped plan of the Chapel and Antechapel, probably 
originating at New College and imitated later at All Souls, Magdalen, Wadham, and elsewhere, 
represents a choir, crossing, and transepts with no nave, like the unfinished cruciform chapel at 
Merton (pp. 28-29). In fact, of course, the New College plan is quite different from Merton. 
Its Antechapel is simply a short aisled nave of two bays, and its Chapel an aisleless chancel, as 
the Founder’s own description of the Antechapel as the avis ecclestae and the east—west align- 
ment of the Antechapel roofs clearly show. References to the ‘crossing’ (pp. 28, 29) and to 
‘transepts’ (p. 137) at New College indicate that the Warden has misconceived the nature of this 
very simple but ingenious plan. 

In two matters connected with the architecture of the Lodgings the Warden seems also to have 
missed points which have left clear traces on the existing fabric. Thus he claims (pp. 42-44) that 
the spiral staircase which connected the Warden’s au/a over the gate with his bedchamber in the 
tower above started only from the first floor. This would be on any showing an odd arrangement, 
for spiral staircases of this kind normally start from ground-level for obvious structural reasons. 
And in fact the ghost of what seems to have been the original ground-floor doorway of this stair- 
case can still be seen surrounding the first small window (now lighting the vestibule of the Porter’s 
Lodge) in the quadrangle to the north of the gate, a position exactly parallel to that of the corres- 
ponding staircase doors adjoining Outer and Middle Gates at Winchester College.’ Secondly, in 
his discussion of the oriel window looking north from the Warden’s Gallery into the lane (pp. 
151-3), the Warden expresses perplexity about its eccentric position in relation to the north wall 
of the Tudor gallery, and hazards the view that it may not have been built until Warden Nicholas 


™ It is true that the structural arches now visible insertion may well be part of the same scheme for 
in the wall between the Porter’s Lodgeand the gate- _ enlarging the Porter’s Lodgeas involved the removal 
way are difficult to reconcile with the existence of of the staircase and the blocking of its original 
the ground-floor section of the staircase, but their doorway. 
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cut off the north end of the gallery to provide access in 1675 to his new bridge over the lane to the 
Warden’s Barn. This is only half the truth. Study of the masonry still zm situ shows in fact that 
the oriel does belong to the Tudor gallery, but has been moved to its present position from a 
point a few feet farther west. There it would have been exactly central to the north wall of the 
Tudor gallery, and the hacked-off stumps of its bracketed corbel stones and part of its west side 
are still plainly visible in the wall. It was evidently shifted to its present position by Warden 
Nicholas in order to improve the narrowest part of the passageway giving access to his bridge, for 
after he had cut off the north end of the old gallery there was no point in retaining the oriel in 
its original position. 

Two or three minor points may be briefly mentioned. The Octagon chapel at Smithgate is not 
now a lodge of Hertford College but its Junior Common Room (p. 22). The book-chains with 
swivels found under the floor of the Founder’s Library are more likely to have reached this posi- 
tion when the books were eventually unchained (in the eighteenth century?) than when they still 
lay on the medieval lectern desks (pp. 53-54): there is some reason to believe that the use of 
swivels on book-chains was itself a novelty in the early seventeenth century,! and the New Col- 
lege chains are thus unlikely to belong to the medieval period. In this connexion it is curious 
that no evidence is given by the Warden for the arrangement of the Founder’s Library between 
the end of the ‘lectern period’ and Wyatt’s refurnishing in the late eighteenth century. We know 
that a new decorated ceiling was put up in Tudor times, but it is not clear whether it was matched 
by new book-presses or whether New College was influenced by Bodley’s work in Duke Hum- 
frey’s Library (as were Christ Church and Hereford Cathedral libraries) to introduce a two- or 
three-tier stall system for chained folios in the early seventeenth century. If no such change was 
made it is difficult to understand how the College found room to shelve its very considerable 
quantities of early printed books. 

The interest and value of this book is well illustrated by the number of such questions which 
it provokes. If all the older colleges of Oxford and Cambridge could be treated in the same way 
a flood of light would be thrown not only on academic history but on many related aspects of the 
architectural and cultural development of this country. J. N. L. Myres 


Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of Canterbury. By Brian L. Wooncock. 8? x 5}. 
Pp. xi+160. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 18s. 


This book by a young Oxford scholar, the late Brian Woodcock, is a study of the procedure 
and personnel of two ecclesiastical courts in the diocese of Canterbury before the Reformation. 
It is the result of laborious research among the archives now found in the custody of the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury and in the Kent County Record Office at Maidstone. The courts are 
the Consistory Court of the diocese presided over from 1278 onwards by the Commissary 
General, appointed by the Archbishop, and the Court of the Archdeacon presided over by his 
Official. There are no Consistory Act Books before the fifteenth century, and the earlier evi- 
dence arises out of the conflicting claims of the prior and chapter of the cathedral church and of 
the archdeacon to exercise jurisdiction when the see was vacant after the death of Archbishop 
Peckham in 1292. Four of the rural deans and some of the clergy refused to recognize the claim 
of the prior and chapter, and were excommunicated; the archdeacon appealed in person at the 
papal curia, where in 1299 he was provided to the archbishopric of Dublin. Four years after- 
wards the same recalcitrant clergy were still under the sentence of excommunication. 

Mr. Woodcock had not the opportunity of seeing in print the 4cta of the Consistory Court of 
Rochester for eighteen months of 1347-8; the introduction to that text throws light on the 


* It is so described in a letter of the 1630’s in the Bodleian Library (Bodleian Library Record, 
which refers to the introduction of swivelled chains iii (1951), p. 118). 
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Acta of the Consistory Court of Canterbury for 1474; the cases were similar. Although Mr, 
Woodcock found few writs of prohibition in Consistory Court records in the fifteenth century, 
it appears that their issue by the Crown, thereby impeding the course of justice in ecclesiastical 
courts, was put forward as one of the grievances of the clergy in the Parliament of 1280 and 
subsequently in 1309.1 

A chance survival of three bills of costs gives the fixed charges common to both courts and 
other items in the prosecution of a suit in the fifty years before the Reformation. It is interesting 
to note that in arbitration cases fines for not accepting the verdict were to be contributed to the 
upkeep or repair of churches. The Guild Hall at Canterbury is called the ‘Speche House’, 
There were fixed fees for probate. Mr. Woodcock noted that numbers of inventories of goods 
are found among the leaves of the Acta books of the Archdeacon, none earlier than the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Among the Miscellaneous Records is the Account Book of the 
Registrar and Receiver of the archdeacon of Canterbury from 1504 to 1517 which gives a 
wealth of detail about the meeting-places and sessions of the court. Sunday trading was a not 
infrequent offence; butchers were penanced for selling meat, barbers for shaving customers, 
The activities and fees of ecclesiastical lawyers have been noted. 

In the Bibliography Mr. Woodcock included a list of the Consistory Court Act Books and 
the Act Books of the Archdeacon’s Court. R. GraHaM 


Monastic Sites from the Air. By Davip Know ss and J. K. St. Josepw. 11 X8}. Pp. xxviii+ 
138 photographs. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1952. 555. 


This volume is the first of a series to be known as Cambridge Air Surveys. The photographs 
were taken by Dr. St. Joseph from aircraft of the Royal Air Force. All the religious orders which 
had houses in England, Scotland, and Wales are represented. For each of the 138 illustrations 
Professor Knowles has written an interpretation with a concise account, in most instances, of 
the church and the domestic buildings, whether still in existence or known from excavation and 
with references to printed sources. 

Illustrations of the Cistercian monasteries show the rigid conformity of their plans, the refec- 
tory standing at right angles to the cloister on account of the spacious building for the lay- 
brothers alongside the western range. According to the first Cistercian statutes only a low tower 
might be built. Damage was done at Fountains in an attempt to build another stage on the 
central tower; the fine tower to the north of the north transept was the work of Abbot Huby 
(1494-1526) and has a striking appearance from the air. The amount of building undertaken 
in the last fifty years of the life of the monasteries is illustrated at Forde, at Cleeve, and at St. 
Osyth. 

The first air photographs of Sempringham indicated only the site of the medieval village. The 
excavation under the direction of Mr. Hugh Braun led in 1939 to the discovery of the great 
abbey church; the work was interrupted in September 1939 by the outbreak of the war. An air 
photograph taken in the early summer of 1950, when the land was under light cereal crop instead 
of rough pasture, shows in outline the cloisters of both canons and nuns. The only site of a 
double house of the Order of Sempringham previously excavated is Watton in Yorkshire, under- 
taken by Sir William St. John Hope and Sir Harold Brakspear. In 1309 the tower of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Milton in Dorset was struck by lightning and set on fire; flames spread to 
the timber roof, the bells melted, liquid metal poured down and frustrated efforts to save the 
building; the new choir and transepts were gradually built in the fourteenth century. The air 
photograph does not help to solve the problem whether a new nave was built. The site has never 
been excavated. 


1 Register of Archbishop Winchelsey, pp. 1019-21, 1028. 
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An increasing number of monastic ruins has passed into the guardianship of the Ministry of 
Works for preservation. Photographs of Byland, Rievaulx, Thetford, and Muchelney are 
instances of successful excavation under official guidance. Forde, Beaulieu, and Wenlock, still 
in private ownership, are admirably cared for. 

Dr. St. Joseph has given a complete list of all photographs of religious houses in the Cambridge 
University Collection with reference numbers; in January 1952 there were over 300. 

Two misprints in the names of Fellows of the Society escaped correction, Lovegrave for 
Lovegrove (p. 208), Budger for Budgen (p. 50). The abbot of Jervaulx was hanged at Tyburn, 
not beheaded. There is no Office of Works Guide to Lord Montagu’s home of Beaulieu. 
Shaftesbury is in the county of Dorset, not in Wiltshire. 

The lack of an adequate description of the abbey site of Bury St. Edmunds is noted by Professor 
Knowles; it has since been provided in a detailed study by Mr. A. B. Whittingham in vol. cxiii 
of the Archaeological “fournal. R. GraHAM 


The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558 (Oxford History of England). By J. D. Mackie. Pp. xxii+ 
699. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 25s. 


No field of English history has been more assiduously tilled than that of the early Tudors. 
Froude, Dixon, Fisher, Pollard, Chambers, Constant, Pickthorn, Powicke—the litany of great 
names could be extended almost indefinitely, and at least four notable surveys have appeared 
within the last five years. The present volume of the Oxford History, therefore, cannot be said 
to fill a regrettable lacuna, though its merits, and its place in the series, will doubtless find for it 
many readers. 

Professor Mackie’s task was not an easy one, but there was still room for a survey which, while 
leaving diplomatic and foreign detail to others, might have used all the recent studies to give an 
account of the religious, social, economic, and intellectual climates, and of the various warring 
forces and types of mind that helped to accomplish the only permanent revolutionary change in 
English history since the Norman Conquest. This, however, is not the achievement of the present 
volume. European diplomacy and politics take up considerable space, theological issues are 
lightly treated, and some of the latest work of English and American scholars is not used. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy chapter is that on the achievement of Henry VII, who is convincingly 
presented as the architect of all that is most characteristically Tudor, while at the other end of the 
book the tempo, which is predominantly slow, quickens into a brisk chapter on Mary, where the 
Spaniards fare as hardly as a patriot could desire. 

The reign of Henry VIII abounds in strokes of character, and, as Sir Maurice Powicke finely 
noted, the fascination of the reign is that every man had in some way or another to choose fate- 
fully between conscience and profit. Here Professor Mackie, though impartial, scarcely rises to 
his theme. Indeed, one is given to feel that during this epoch all things worked together for 
future good, and that actions and policies are to be judged by their visible success rather than by 
the end proposed or the means employed. If an action is realistic and successful, it is also wise; 
Henry VIII is often praised inasmuch as he acted wisely, but we are not told whether he was 
a just or an unjust steward. 

A few corrigenda, mostly of slight importance, may be noted. P. 16, for ‘duke’ of Northum- 
berland, read ‘earl’ and for 1487, 1478. P. 19 (and index) for ‘Goldsmith’ read ‘Goldstone’. 
P. 197, for ‘twenty-eight mitred abbots’ in Parliament c. 1500, read ‘25 abbots (two of them 
canons) and 2 priors (of Coventry and Clerkenwell)’. Henry VIII added three more abbots to 
these. P. 236, there was no ‘great school of Canterbury in close touch with Rome’ at this time. 
P. 257, it is a little anachronistic to speak of Cuthbert Tunstall as a Trinity man. P. 286, Becket 
did not hold the chancellorship and archbishopric concurrently. P. 291, Hunne was found dead 
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on 4 Dec., not 14 Dec., 1514, and no notice is taken of Ogle’s work on the subject. P. 354 
(note), the reference should be to another article by Mr. G. R. Elton in E.H.R., October 1951. 
P. 362 (a more serious point), no clear distinction is made between the Acts of Succession and 
Supremacy, and it is not made clear that More and the rest died for refusing the oath to the 
second. On the same page Richard Reynolds and the parish priest of Isleworth become ‘heads 
of houses’. P. 383 (note) for ‘friars’ read ‘priors’. P. 407, Roxburgh and Coldingham were not 
‘great abbeys’. P. 571, Richard Reynolds was not a Carthusian, but a Bridgettine. 
Davip Know tes 


Lincolnshire and the Fens. By M. W. Barrey. 845}. Pp. viiit++176. London: Batsford, 
Ltd., 1952. 15s. 


It is fitting that the Lincolnshire volume in Batsford’s “The Face of Britain’ series should be 
written by our Fellow M. W. Barley, a Lincoln man with lifelong knowledge of the county, in 
particular its history and its people. There is much new and valuable information in the book, 
and the author has, by the use of original material, skilfully avoided the tendency to allow such a 
work to become a rather dull and repetitive account of the topography and places of interest. For 
example, in the chapters on “The Land’, “Churches and Monasteries’, and ‘Castles and Country 
Houses’, where it might have been so easy to fail, there are new facts and local colour that assure 
the interest of the reader whether he is familiar with the county or exploring it for the first time. 
The section dealing with the village, its growth and development and its place in the social history 
of the county, is a particularly valuable contribution and embodies some of the results of Mr. 
Barley’s personal research in this field and collective work of local history schools held in the 
county under his direction. The inclusion of the Fens and the Isle of Axholme provides oppor- 
tunity for a brief evaluation of these areas in the light of modern knowledge which emphasizes 
increasingly their vast economic importance. The extension of the survey beyond the county 
boundary to include the fenland as a geographical unit was necessary and on the whole success- 
ful. It has, however, led to a little confusion, as, for example: “Those who go in search of 
castles in Lincolnshire will find, first of all, Lincoln and Ely... .’ 

The book is well produced and amply and effectively illustrated with excellent photographs. 
There is little to criticize. Some irritating errors occur in proof-reading, particularly among the 
place-names: these should have been avoided. On the archaeological side it is a pity that the depth 
of the Roman level in Bailgate, Lincoln, suffers from a multiplication by two—tt is actually 9 ft. 
The work is a worthy addition to the county’s bibliography and will be warmly welcomed by 
Lincolnshire people as well as the general reader. F. T. Baker 


Shaftesbury, Dorset, The Streets, Roads and Lanes. By E. Jervorsz, F.S.A. Pp. 14. Shaftesbury 
and District Historical Society Publn. No. 1. Shaftesbury: Pearson & Son, Abbey Press, 
1950. 25. 6d. 


This first publication of the Shaftesbury and District Historical Society comprises, most 
fittingly, a brief survey of the growth of Shaftesbury in relation to the modern topography of the 
town. The development, street by street, is traced from early maps and town plans and these 
and literary sources are used for dating the houses. A tabulated list of the sources of the maps and 
plans referred to would have been useful. The book is small and of pamphlet form, yet includes 
much information put concisely. Proof-reading of a text of only fourteen pages should be flaw- 
less, but, without visiting the town, book in hand, to check the entries, the following divergences 
from notes available to the reviewer occur: Cawn School was built in 1845, not 1848, and the 
Market Hall in 1851, not 1841. The illustration of the map of 1615 appears to be from an 
engraving of the original and of much later date. A. R. Durry 
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Early English Watercolours and some Cognate Drawings by Artists born not later than 1785. By 
Ioro A. WiLLiams. 12 x9}. Pp. xxii+266-+pls. 200. London: The Connoisseur, 1952. 
5 guineas. 


It is a rare but intense pleasure to witness the publication of a book which is likely, even certain 
to become a standard work; and such is Mr. Iolo Williams’s monograph on Early English 
Water-colours, now under review. Mr. Williams is an outstanding authority on the subject of 
our national school of watercolour painting; and he has acquired his knowledge not only by 
detailed research into the literature and history of English painting, but also by very careful 
examination and fastidious collecting of original works over a long period. His writing is there- 
fore specially rewarding, since it reveals the detached approach of the scholar modified by the 
more personal perceptions of the connoisseur. 

Mr. Williams’s text is extremely comprehensive; he has not dealt exclusively with the very 
famous painters, but has given the minor draughtsmen their fair share; he also makes occasional 
reference to other uses for water-colour than landscape, such as those delicate drawings of flowers, 
animals, and birds done by the naturalist artists, and the croguis made by designers of theatrical 
scenery. Moreover, although his main theme is water-colour and its use in England, Mr. Williams 
has taken into account, both in his essay and in the illustrations, some drawings which are not 
water-colours, but which may help the reader further to understand the setting in which the water- 
colour medium was used. 

In the arrangement of his text Mr. Williams has very adroitly sifted his material so that he 
has not overloaded his studies of individual artists with biographical information, yet has skilfully 
indicated the various stages of their artistic careers and succinctly assessed their relative place 
among the artists of their time. His dating of individual works and his sensitive appreciation of 
the various changes of manner which are evident in the auvre of all major artists give the book 
the significance of authority which will attract the specialist as well as heighten the interest 
of the more general reader. Mr. Williams’s reference, too, to style and technique are clear and 
helpful with never a trace of jargon. 

The plates are very numerous and excellently reproduced. In his choice of illustrations 
Mr. Williams has been most wise in sometimes resisting the temptation to include a masterpiece 
which has been reproduced again and again, but has selected many fine works, which are less 
well known. A number of these are still in private collections, 

In the preface Mr. Williams introduces his book with that kind of discerning modesty which 
would lead the reader to anticipate a pleasure of a high order. He will not be disappointed. 

‘TRENCHARD Cox 


Anatolian Studies, Fournal of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, vol. 1, 1951. 
10} x7}. Pp. 147. Published annually by the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, 
56 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. Price £1. 12s. 6d. Contents: Annual Report; Sum- 
mary of Archaeological Research in Turkey, 1949-50; Excavations at Polatli, by Szron 
Lioyp and Nurr Géx¢e, with appendixes on the skulls, by M. S. Senytrex, Flint and Obsi- 
dian, by J. WazcuTer, Animal Bones, by Prof. H. Dircimen, Metal Objects, by C. G6xsan 
and E. Onat; Harran, by Seron Lioyp and Wixt1am Brice, and note by C. J. Gapp; 
Excavations at Tabara el Akrad, 1948-9, by Srnciarr Hoon, 


Our Society will give a warm welcome to the first number of Anatolian Studies, the pro- 
genitor, it is to be hoped, of a long line. One has only to peruse the contents to see what a wide 
range of subjects this journal must include in its purview: prehistoric, classical, Islamic occur in 
this first number. It is therefore much to be hoped that the Hon. Editor, Professor V. Gordon 
Childe, and the sponsors of the venture will be rewarded by support from a large number of 
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subscribers. As costs of production are rising and scholars have to contend with a multiplicity 
of journals, the task of achieving a wide circulation is bound to be difficult. It is therefore the 
more important to emphasize that Anatolian Studies fills a real gap in the field of periodicals: 
libraries public or private which claim to deal with Near Eastern antiquities should find this 
indispensable. Perhaps also a plea may be added, that young scholars with a predominant interest 
in the Mediterranean should consider that a personal subscription to a journal of this kind may 
be a duty no less than an investment. Borrowing books from a library must for ever be our lot, 
but something privately owned, however moderate, gives the student a personal stake for which 
there is no substitute. 

It is a pleasure to find that our Turkish colleagues have also contributed to the first number, 
and it is to be hoped that this collaboration may long continue. Much care and thought has 
evidently been given to the production; the print is clear and easily legible; many of the drawings 
and some of the photographs are excellent: all this is economically achieved, neither extravagant, 
nor cheap in quality. No index has been provided for the first number: it may be that this 
deficiency will be made good in the future; indeed the provision of an index should be considered 
an obligation. 

It is not possible here to comment in detail on the various articles, all of which are of some impor- 
tance. It wasa happy thought to include at the outset an account by Seton Lloyd and Nuri Gokce 
of the well-stratified dig at Polatli: the table on page 33 has an important bearing on the entire 
ceramic history of Anatolia between Troy II and the late Hittite Empire. May we express the 
hope that in some future number of this journal we may find a general account of the important 
Turkish excavations at Kanesh, as well as some of the findings from classical sites on the west 
coast of Asia Minor? M. E. L. Mattowan 
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PROC. BRITISH ACADEMY, vol. 35, 1949:—Paintings in Westminster Abbey and contemporary 
paintings, by F. Wormald; Archbishop Thomas Becket: a character study, by M. D. Knowles. 
Vol. 36, 1950:—The Imperial ‘Vota’, by H. Mattingly. 


JOURN. R. ANTHROP. INST., vol. 81, pts. 1 and 2:—A transitional industry from the base of the upper 
Palaeolithic in Palestine and Syria, by D. A. E. Garrod. 


ANTIQUITY, no. 103, Sept. 1952:—Early Jericho, by K. M. Kenyon; Flint tools and their makers, 
by H. Humphreys; The Oval House, by J. Walton. 

No. 104, Dec. 1952:—Archaeology and the transmission of ideas, by Sir M. Wheeler; Cerdic’s 
landing place, by O. G. S. Crawford; Some aspects of American culture-history, by G. R. Willey; A 
Chinese puzzle, by O. G. S. Crawford; Euesperides—a devastated city site, by R. G. Goodchild; Jebel 
Anazeh in Jordan, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, by H. Field. 


].B.A.A., 3rd ser., vol. 14, 1951:—Kensington Palace and Sir Christopher Wren: a vindication, by G. H. 
Chettle and P. A. Faulkner; Constructional characteristics in Anglo-Saxon churches, by E. D. C. Jackson 
and E. G. M. Fletcher; The castle of Yedi Couli, or the Seven Towers, Constantinople, by S. Toy; 
The Canynges pavement, by E. Eames; Some medieval sword-pommels: an essay in analysis, by R. E. 
Oakeshott. 


ARCH. JOURN,., vol. 108, 1951:—A pond barrow at Winterbourne Steepleton, Dorset, by R. J. C. 
Atkinson, J. W. Brailsford, and H. G. Wakefield; An Anglo-Saxon urnfield at South Elkington, Louth, 
Lincs., by G. Webster with account of the pottery by J. N. L. Myres; The Anglo-Saxon pottery of 
Lincolnshire, by J. N. L. Myres; Henry Yevele reconsidered, by J. H. Harvey; Tudor town plans in 
John Speed’s Theatre, by R. A. Skelton; The Unitarian Chapels of Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, 
by W. H. Godfrey. 


JOURN. R.1.B.A., Aug. 1952:—The Wellington Museum, Apsley House; The great square at Nancy, 
by K. Chorley. 
Sept. 1952:—The lantern of Ely Cathedral. 
Oct. 1952:—Plateresque architecture and Sculpture in Spain, by R. Caro. 
Dec. 1952:—Some comments on the life and work of Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin, by P. B. 
Stanton. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 2, no. 11:—The Scrope and Grosvenor roll, by G. Scrope; The Unicorn, by 
Sir G. Bellew; The arms of Cambridge University and its colleges, by C. W. Scott-Giles; The Union 
flag, by A. W. B. Messenger; Oxford college arms, by G. D. Squibb; Scintillatum auro, by H. S. 
London. 

Vol. 2, no. 12:—T wo more monsters, by Sir G. Bellew; The design of the Union Flag, by J. A. 
Stewart; Some hereditary officers of the Crown, by F. H. Starkey; Quartered arms and Royal descent, 
by A. W. B. Messenger; The House of Wettin, by A. Turner; The arms of Cambridge University and 
its colleges (cont.), by C. W. Scott-Giles; Heraldry and old Warwickshire maps, by C. Crisp; Sisters in 
Arms, by A. C. Cole. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RES., vol. 30, no. 123:—Sergeant, 13th Foot, 1833, by W. Y. Carman; 
Francis Blake Delaval, by W. Y. Carman; Royal Engineers and Royal Sappers and Miners, c. 1833, 
by C. C. P. Lawson; New light on the Flanders Campaign of 1793, edited by A. H. Burne; Léwen- 
stein’s Chasseurs at St. Lucia, 1796, by C. C. P. Lawson and P. Young. The 7th Dragoon Guards, 
c. 1832, by W. Y. Carman; The Ceylon Regiments, 1796 to 1874, by G. Tylden. 

Vol. 30, no. 124:—The first Hussar uniform worn by the 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars, c. 1823, 
by L. E. Buckell; The Royalist army at the relief of Newark, by P. Young; The Grenadier Guards, 
1931, by W. Y. Carman; Badges of the Household Cavalry, by R. J. T. Hills. 
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JOURN. R. ASIATIC SOC., 1952, pts. 3 and 4:—The Egyptian ‘Uffatah Flute, by H. Hickman; 
Notes on “The Scythian Period’, by F. W. Thomas; The Pre-Indian basis of Khmer culture, by H. G. 
Quaritch Wales; Tibetan inscriptions at Zva-hi Lha Khan (pt. 1), by H. E. Richardson. 


BURLINGTON MAG., Aug. 1952:—Corporation Plate of England and Wales, by C. Oman; Brunswick 
arms and armour in the Tower of London, by J. F. Hayward. 
Oct. 1952:—Special issue devoted to the sooth anniversary of the birth of Leonardo da Vinci with 
articles by L. H. Heydenreich, R. Holland, W. G. Hiscock, and C. Gould. 
Dec. 1952:—Ju and Kuan wares of the Sung Dynasty, by Sir H. Garner; Two portraits at Charlecote 
Park by William Larkin, by J. Lees-Milne. 


CONNOISSEUR, Aug. 1952:—Fine examples of British pewter: the property of Capt. A. V. Sutherland- 
Graeme, by L. G. G. Ramsey; Holkham manuscripts acquired for the nation now in the British Museum, 
by W. O. Hassall; Some ‘Royal’ coffers, by S. Ruggles-Brise; Corporation Plate of England and Wales 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall, by C. Oman. 


Oct. 1952:—Treasures of the House of Brunswick—Furniture and Silver, by L. G. G. Ramsey. 
Engraved glass, by R. J. Charleston; Silver bindings from the Abbey collection, by J. F. Hayward; An 
unrecorded ‘Amen’ glass in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, by W. C. Wallis; Eighteenth- 
century London paperstainers. Thomas Bromwich at the Golden Lyon, by E. A. Entwistle; Eighteenth- 
century drinking glasses collected by Mr. Herbert F. Elkington, by G. B. Hughes. 

Dec. 1952:—Four centuries of Dutch silver exhibited at the Hague, by C. Oman; The Nativity and 
Adoration of the Child Christ in French miniatures of the early fifteenth century, by R. Schilling; 
Hand-made combs, by E. H. Pinto; The art and artists of the Battersea enamel wine-label, by C. Cook; 
Two hundred years of the Mansion House, London and some of its furniture, by H. Clifford Smith. 


JOURN. EGYPTIAN ARCH., vol. 38:—The Stela of the Master-Sculptor Shen, by R. O. Faulkner; 
Tuthmosis III returns thanks to Amin, by Sir A. Gardiner; Some reflections on the Nauri Decree, by 
Sir A. Gardiner; Another geographical list from Medinet Habu, by C. F. Nims; Gebel Es-Silsilah 
No. 100, by R. A. Caminos; Grammatical notes on the Demotic of Papyrus Insinger, by R. J. Williams; 
Two Ptolemaic dedications, by P. M. Fraser and A. Rumpf; The date of the rise of Meroé, by G. A. 
Wainwright; Roman Oxyrhynchus, by E. G. Turner; The Roman remains in the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt, by D. Meredith. 


FOLK-LORE, vol. 63, June 1952:—Folklore elements in the medieval drama, by A. Brown. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 11, no. 7:—London business house histories, by D. Dawe; A Cromwell 
mystery, by M. L. Dix Hamilton. 
Vol. 11, no. 8:—Bedfordshire County records, by J. Godber; County masons: a field of biographical 
research, by F. Burgess. 


JOURN. BRIT. SOC. MASTER GLASS-PAINTERS, vol. 11, no. 2:—Early nineteenth-century 
ideals and methods of restoring ancient stained glass, by J. A. Knowles; The vanished glass of Exeter 
Cathedral, by F. W. Skeat; Ancient heraldic glass at Wickham Court, West Wickham, Kent, by D. 
Ingram Hill; Heraldry in stained glass, by L. G. Pine. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 25, no. 72:—Parliamentary drafts, 1529-1540, by G. R. Elton; 
Itinéraire d’Edouard I*r en France, 1286-1289, by J. P. Trabut-Cussac. 


ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 67, no. 264:—-The Emperor Heraclius and the military theme system, by N. H. 
Baynes; The early biographers of St. Ethelwold, by D. J. V. Fisher; The last Chancellor of Henry I, 
by C. Johnson; The inquisition of depopulation of 1607 in Lincolnshire, by J. D. Gould; The Vicariate 
of the Malatesta of Rimini, by P. J. Jones. 

Vol. 67, no. 265:—The lus Praesentandi in England from the Constitutions of Clarendon to Bracton, 
by J. W. Gray; Parliament and the Articles of Religion, 1571, by J. E. Neale; The seizure of wool at 
Easter 1297, by G. O. Sayles. 


HISTORY, vol. 37, no. 131:—The ancient near East as an historical entity, by H. Frankfort; The feudal 
relation between the English Crown and the Welsh Princes, by A. J. Roderick. 
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PROC. HUGUENOT SOC. OF LONDON, vol. 18, no. 5:—Le Comte d’Antraigues, by R. A. Austen- 
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College library, by R. Nash. 


MAN, Oct. 1952:—A Nigerian bronze figure from the Benin Expedition, by W. Fagg. 
Nov. 1952:—The engraved rocks of Kilimanjaro, pt. 1, by H. A. Fosbrooke and Chief P. I. Marealle; 
Casting moulds made in metal, by H. H. Coghlan. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 38, no. 3:—Galleons and ‘Q’ ships in the Spanish conspiracy against Venice 
in 1618, by G. B. R. de Cervin; Lord Nelson and the loss of his arm, by H. T. A. Bosanquet; Mauritius 
1810, by H. A. J. de Lothiniére. 

Vol. 38, no. 4:—Ship-models in Danish churches, by H. Henningsen; Old naval gun-carriages, by 
J. D. Mood; Thomas Fenner and the Guinea trade, 1564, by K. R. Andrews; The ‘Nef’ ships of the 
Ravenna Mosaics, by R. H. Dolley. 


TRANS. MONUMENTAL BRASS SOC., vol. 9, pt. 2, no. 72:—Easton Neston, Northants, by H. F. 
Owen Evans; Merchant marks and the like—their origin and use, by F. W. Kuhlicke; Brasses at Lubeck, 
by H. K. Cameron; Chalice brasses (cont.), by C. L. S. Linnell; A guide to Craven Ord, by V. J. Torr; 
Scottish notes—3, by F. A. Greenhill. 


NUM.CHRON. (1951), 6thser., vol. 11, no. 41:—Notes on Seleucid coins, by G. K. Jenkins; The Bactra 
coinage of Euthydemus and Demetrius, by A. D. H. Bivar; The Katoché hoard of Elean coins, by C. 
Seltman; Isaurian coins of Heraclius, by P. Grierson; The Iona hoard of Anglo-Saxon coins, by R. B. K. 
Stevenson; A Radiate hoard, by P. V. Hill; AITOYZXIA, by A. M. Woodward; Notes on some bar- 
barous coins from Bow Hill, by P. V. Hill; Roman coins from the excavations at Camerton, Bath, by 
R. A. G. Carson; Two plated Roman coins from Silchester, by G. C. Boon; Three unpublished Roman 
coins, by B. W. Pearce; Haselbury Plucknett treasure trove, by R. H. Dolley. 


BRIT. NUM. JOURN., vol. 26 (3rd ser., vol. 6, pt. 3):—-The ‘Standard’ and ‘London’ series of Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas, by P. V. Hill; A round halfpenny of Henry I, by P. Seaby; Round halfpennies of Henry I, 
by P. Grierson and C. Brooke; The coinages of Henry VIII and Edward VI in Henry’s name, by C. A. 
Whitton (comc/.); Seventeenth-century tokens: the Browne Willis cabinet, by J. G. Milne; On a find 
of early British tin coins at Sunbury-on-Thames, by H. Linecar; The end of the Romano-British coinage 
re-considered, by P. V. Hill; A new type for Archbishop Wulfred, by R. P. Mack; A Norman penny 
from Colchester Castle, by R. A. G. Carson; An unpublished penny of Henry I, type 2, by G. V. Double- 
day; Six coins of Henry I class xiv from an uncertain hoard, by R. H. Dolley; Coins of Henry I from the 
Bournemouth district, by H. W. Taffs; A hoard of English groats and Flemish double patards from 
Norham Castle, Northumberland, by S. E. Rigold; Two unpublished Irish coins, by R. Carlyon-Britton. 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., 1949-50:—The collection of Chinese porcelain from the Arda- 
bil Shrine, by M. Bahrami; Queen Mary II’s porcelain collection at Hampton Court, by A. Lane; 
Proto-porcelain and Yiieh ware, by O. Karlbeck; The problem of Chinese Cloisonne enamels, by S. 
Jenyns; Tin foil as a decoration on Chou pottery, by I. Newton. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, May-—Oct. 1952:—Excavations at Jericho, 1952, 
by K. M. Kenyon; Jerusalem in the fourth century, by R. W. Hamilton; The Priestly Laver as a 
Symbol on ancient Jewish coins, by C. Roth; The date of the Hymns Scroll, by S. A. Birnbaum; Khirbet 
Qumran and Wady Muraba‘at, by G. L. Harding; Tell el Far‘a by Nablus: a ‘Mother’ in ancient 
Israel, by J. Gray; New light on Endor, by N. Zori; A fragment in an unknown script, by S. A. Birnbaum. 
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JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 42, pts. 1 and 2:—The Culex, by E. Fraenkel: A note on Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti, 34, 3, by F. E. Adcock; The Riot of a.p. 387 in Antioch, by R. Browning; The shrine of 
St. Peter and its twelve spiral columns, by J. B. Ward Perkins; A Lex Sacra from Lavinium, by S. Wein- 
stock; The Hadrianic inscription from the Caesareum at Cyrene, by E. M. Smallwood; ‘Tacitus and the 
Visurgis. A gloss in the first book of the 4znals, by C. O. Brink; The extortion procedure again, by 
A. N. Sherwin-White; Theta Nigrum, by G. R. Watson; A Roman(?) head at Dumfries, by J. M. C. 
Toynbee; Vasa Murrina and the Lexica, by G. C. Whittick; The Aldgate potter: a maker of Romano- 
British Samian ware, by G. Simpson; A synnadic copy of the Edict of Diocletian, by I. W. Macpherson; 
The treaty between Rome and the Achaean League, by E. Badian; Philip V and Lemnos, by P. M. 
Fraser and A. H. McDonald; Professor Burkitt and the geographical catalogue, by E. F. Bishop; 
Roman Britain in 1951. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 35, no. 1:—The Covenanters of Damascus and the Dead Sea 
scrolls, by H. H. Rowley; Skriptorium und Bibliothek der Cistercienserabtei Himmerod im Rheinland: 
zur Geschichte klésterlichen Bibliothekswesens im Mittelalter, by P. A. Schneider; Some illustrated 
manuscripts of the lives of the Saints, by F. Wormald. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INST., vol. 15, nos. 1-2:—State festivals in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, by H. Frankfort; Minos of Crete, by J. Forsdyke; The image of the Delian Apollo and 
Apolline ethics, by R. Pfeiffer; The dating of the column of Marcus Aurelius, by J. Morris; An illustrated 
evangelistary of the Ada School and its model, by W. Koehler; Nectanebus in his palace, by D. J. A. 
Ross; Revivals of Roman law, by H. F. Jolowicz. 


ARCH. AEL., 4th ser., vol. 30:—Baronys and knights of Northumberland, a.v. 1166—1266, by C. H. 
Hunter Blair; The battle of Hexham, 1464, by D. Charlesworth; Merchant charities of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, by E. Halcrow, B. Harbottle, and J. Slipper; Manor of Simonburn and Warks Park, by 
W. P. Hedley; The work of Robert Adam in Northumberland, by W. R. Elliot; The early history of 
the Craster family, by Sir E. Craster; Earl Waltheof of Northumbria, by F. S. Scott; The lieutenancy 
of the county of Durham, by A. A. Luxmoore; A Roman site on Dere Street, by E. J. W. Hildyard; 
Further exploration of the Antonine fort at Corbridge, by I. A. Richmond and J. P. Gillam. 


TRANS. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 68:—Ruined and desecrated churches and chapels in 
Warwickshire, by P. B. Chatwin; The fonts of Staffordshire, by S. A. Jeavons; Medieval painted glass 
in Staffordshire churches, by S. A. Jeavons; The medieval churchyard and wayside crosses of Warwick- 
shire, by J. Nelson; Excavations at Aston Hall, 1950, by A. Oswald. 


TRANS. BRISTOL & GLOS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 70, 195 1:—-Excavations in the City of Bristol, 1948- 
51, by K. Marshall; The date of the Orpheus mosaic from The Barton, Cirencester Park, by A. Fox; 
Ridley’s Almshouses, Bristol, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; The rise of the Berkeleys: an account of the Berke- 
leys of Berkeley Castle, 1243-1361, pt. 1, by W. J. Smith; The household accounts of Elizabeth 
Berkeley, Countess of Warwick, 1420—1, by C. Ross; Some recent discoveries in local records, by I. E. 
Gray; The connections between John Knight, Jnr. and the Parsons and Jennings families, by I. V. Hall; 
The beginnings of Trade Unionism in the Gloucestershire Woollen Industry, by W. E. Minchinton; 
A Neolithic tanged arrow-head from Withington, Glos., by W. N. Terry; Crutched Friars at Wotton 
under Edge, by E. S. Lindley; The stone of the canopy of Edward II’s tomb in Gloucester Cathedral, 
by L. Richardson; A Kingswood Abbey rental, by E. S. Lindley; St. Arild of Thornbury, by E. S. 
Lindley; The grant of Arms to the Cary family, by I. V. Hall. 


CAMB. HIST. JOURN,., vol. x, no. 3:—The State Health Service in ancient Greece, by A. G. Wood- 
head; The anti-monastic reaction in the reign of Edward the Martyr, by D. J. V. Fisher; The Pipe Rolls 
and the historians, 1600-1883, by Lady Stenton. 


JOURN. CHESTER & NORTH WALES ARCHITECT. ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 39:—Excava- 
tions at Heronbridge, 1947-48, by B. R. Hartley; Excavations on the legionary defences at Chester, 
1945-52, by G. Webster; The Black Friars of Chester, by J. H. E. Bennett; The history of Chester 
Cathedral in the reigns of James I and Charles I, by R. V. H. Burne; The City gilds of Chester, by M. J. 
Groombridge. 
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ESSEX REV., vol. 61, no. 243:—‘Poffords alias Spencers’ in Langham, by C. Partridge; Essex malting 
cottages, by F. Z. Claro; Fundamental errors in the article on St. Osyth, published in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, by W. H. Fearis. 

Vol. 61, no. 244:—The story of an Essex village from Elizabeth I to the Eighteenth Century, by 
J. M. Winmill; Onomasticon Essexiense, by P. H. Reaney; The military career of Lieutenant-General 
John Brown of Harlow and Layer-de-la-Haye, by G. O. Rickword; John Abell’s Bridge, Nayland, 
by D. M. M. Shorrocks. 


PROC. HANTS F.C. AND ARCH. SOC., vol. 17, pt. 3:—Repairs to Calshot Castle in 1612, by C. F. 
Buhler; A group of Claudian pottery from Clausentum, by D. M. Waterman; Four centuries of farming 
systems in Hampshire, 1500-1900, by G. E. Fussell; St. Urian’s Copse, Yaverland, by D. R. A. Watson; 
A mesolithic site on Old Winchester Hill, by J. C. Draper. 


TRANS. HUNTER ARCH. SOC.,, vol. 7, pt. 2:—Sheffield Church burgesses, by P. J. Wallis; The 
Roman roads in the Don Valley. Ricknild Street, by D. Greene; ‘Roman Ridge’ excavation reports— 
IV. Grimesthorpe Road, Sheffield, by F. L. Preson and L. H. Butcher. 


PROC. 1.0. MAN N.H. AND ANT. SOC.,, vol. 5, no. 3:—Residences of the Lords of Man and the 
Governors from early times, by Sir G. R. Bromet; The Great Enquest, by D. Craine; The development 
of Manx fishing craft, by B. and E. Megaw; Ecclesiastical courts in the Isle of Man, by N. Mathieson; 
William Sacheverell, by P. W. Caine; Excavation of a promontory fort at Port Grenaugh, Santon, by 
P. S. Gelling. 


SOCIETE JERSIAISE: BULL. ANN., 1952:—Some letters of Charles II to Jersey; Proclamation of 
Charles II in Jersey; St. Mannelier’s Grammar School, 1477-1863, by Ph. Ahier; The Account of 
Hugh of St. Philibert, 1226, by J. le Patourel. 


LINCS. ARCHITECTURAL & ARCH. SOC., vol. 4, pt. 2:—A Cistercian customs exemption, by 
T. A. M. Bishop; Four centuries of Lincolnshire farming, by G. E. Fussell; The Heighington terrier, 
by F. W. East. 


LONDON 'TOPOGRAPHICAL RECORD, vol. 20, 1952:—Four fifteenth-century London plans, by 
J. H. Harvey; John Rocque’s career, by H. Phillips; A seventeenth-century map of London and the 
Thames, by M. Holmes; The Abbot of Waltham’s Inn, by M. B. Honeybourne; The Fire of London 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by G. Whitteridge; Some property in the Vintry, by L. B. Ellis. 


PROC. S.A. NEWCASTLE, sth ser., vol. 1, no. 3:—The repair of Newcastle town wall, by J. E. Hutchin- 
son; Epitaphs from Bywell St. Peter’s and Blanchland churchyards; The tenants of Birling, by E. Miller; 
Bigges Pillar, by W. H. Sharp. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PAST & PRESENT, vol. 1, no. 5:—Thomas Eayre of Kettering and other 
members of his family, by P. I. King; A Rugby headmaster’s letters to a parent in the early 18th century, 
by Sir G. Isham; Some domestic animals in the reigns of Elizabeth I and James I, by M. Finch. 


PROC. SOMERSET ARCH. & N.H. SOC., 1951:—A review of the Society’s Proceedings during the 
present century, by H. St. G. Gray; The Roman site at Catsgore, Somerton, by C. A. Ralegh Radford 
(with contributions by H. S. L. Dewar, D. Greenshields, and W. A. Seaby); The death of Thomas 
Godwin, Bishop of Bath and Wells (1584-90), by P. M. Hembry; A group of bronzes of the early Iron 
Age in Yeovil Museum, by Sir C. Fox; The Roman temple at Pagan’s Hill, Chew Stoke, N. Somerset, 
by P. Rahtz; The Tudor and Stuart plasterwork of West Somerset, by A. W. Vivian-Neal; A selection 
of North Somerset place-names, by A. G. C. Turner; Recent excavations at Hinton Priory, Somerset, 
by P. C. Fletcher; Monumental brasses in Somerset, by A. B. Connor; Bath and Westminster, by 
B. Little; The Roman name of Ilchester, by C. E. Stevens; Finds from Cockles Wood Cave, Nettle- 
bridge, Somerset, by M. J. L. Hickling and W. A. Seaby. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INS. ARCH., vol. 25, pt. 3:—A handlist of Suffolk enclosure Acts and Awards, by 
W. E. Tate; The inventory of Arthur Coke of Bramfield, 1629, by F. W. Steer; A Suffolk heraldic 
manuscript, by L. Dow; Two townships in Blything Hundred, by R. T. L. Parr. 
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SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. go:—The Eastbourne Roman villa, by T. Sutton; The manor of Broughton 
in Jevington, by the late W. Budgen; Street administration in Chichester, from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, by F. H. W. Sheppard; The Ovingdean skull. With some notes on prehistoric 
Trephining, by L. A. Parry; The 1801 crop returns from Sussex, by H. C. K. Henderson; Four centuries 
of farming systems in Sussex, 1500-1900, by G. E. Fussell; Baldy’s garden, the painters Lambert, and 
other Sussex families, by W. H. Challen; The estuary of the Adur, by H. C. Brookfield; Chichester 
excavations, 1947-50, by A. E. Wilson; A prehistoric and Romano-British site at West Blatchington, 
Hove, by N. E. S. Norris and G. P. Burstow. 


TRANS. NORTH STAFFS. FIELD CLUB, vol. 86:—Notes on Croxden Abbey, pt. 2, by M. Laurence, 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., vol. 54, no. 197:—A trial flint mine at Durrington, Wilts., by A. St. J. 
Booth and J. F. S. Stone; Dinton and Little Clarendon, by H. F. Chettle; The Neolithic camp on 
Whitesheet Hill, Kilmington Parish, by S. Piggott; Quidhampton in North Wilts., by J. Wilson; The 
note book of a Wiltshire farmer in the early seventeenth century, by E. Kerridge; Some Wiltshire fonts, 
pt. 4, by A. G. R. Buck. 


TRANS. WOOLHOPE N.F.C., vol. 33, pt. 3: —The Greenly Diaries, by A. E. W. Salt; Self-government 
in Sutton in the seventeenth century, by S. H. Martin; Document relating to Fownhope, dated roth 
June 1448; Field names in Munderfield, by R. B. Brotherton. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 28:—The death of Lady Rous, 1656—Richard Baxter’s Account, 
by Rev. F. G. Nuttall; The effigy at the back of the Great Altar Screen in Worcester Cathedral, by 
Sir I. Atkins; Badgecourt, by Rev. W. Stery-Cooper; Paper mills in Worcestershire, by A. H. Shorter; 
The Haselwood Tombs in Pershore Abbey Church, by Canon W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop. 


YORKS. ARCH. SOC., RECORD SERIES, vol. 116, Miscellanea vol. 5, ed. by F. W. Brooks contains: 
A calendar of the early judgments of the Hull Trinity House; A calendar of early orders from the oath 
and bond book of the Hull Trinity House; East Riding Muster Roll, 1584; List of elder brethren of the 
Hull Trinity House, 1582-1630; Summaries of musters for the East Riding Wapentakes. 


TRANS. GEORGIAN SOC. E. YORKS., vol. 3, pt. 2:—Bell Hall, Naburn, by Sir H. Wilberforce- 
Bell and R. A. Alec-Smity; Gibson’s shipyard, Great Union Street, Hull, by C. Barnby; Howsham Hall, 
a country house reprieved, by R. A. Alec-Smith; Listed buildings in Hull and the East Riding compiled 
under the Town & Country Planning Act, 1947. 


BERWICK. NAT. CLUB, vol. 32, pt. 2:—The Standing Stones of Yarrow, by H. J. Boyd; Notes on 
Newark Castle, by C. S. T. Calder; Roman Fort in Selkirkshire: recent excavations, by R. W. Feachem; 
Notes on Smailholm Tower, by J. A. Thomson; The story of Berwick Parish Church, by W. B. Hicks; 
Woden law again, by Sir W. Aitchison; Report on underground chambers at Berwick station, August, 
1951, from Berwick Journal. 


TRANS. HAWICK ARCH. SOC., 1951:—The Hawick tradition, by J. C. G. Landles; Deanburnhaugh 
—a lapsed border village, by R. E. Scott; Geneological tree of the Kedie family, by the late J. H. Haining. 


SCOTTISH HIST. REV., Oct. 1952:—The education of a Scottish nobleman’s sons in the seventeenth 
century—II. Study in France, by M. F. Moore; An early Scottish Virginal Book, by H. M. Willsher; 
A reputed Royal Charter of 1218, by G. O. Sayles; Ayr Burgh accounts, 1428-29, by G. S. Pryde. 


TRANS. ANGLESEY ANT. SOC. AND F.C., 1952:—Anglesey in the Civil War, by A. H. Dodd; 
Dean John Jones, 1650-1727, by E. G. Wright; Excavation of the megalithic tomb of Barclodiad y 
Gawres, by T. G. E. Powell. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, vol. ror, pt. 2:—Vespasian A XIV, by Lord Bishop of Swansea 
and Brecon; Three ‘rounded-gable’ houses in Carmarthenshire, by Sir C. Fox; Ministry of Works, 
Ancient Monuments Branch: report on work in Wales by the Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Wales; A further note on ancient Welsh measurements of land, by C. A. Gresham; Castell Nanhyfer, 
Nevern, by D. J. C. King and J. C. Perks; The church bells of Flintshire, by R. W. M. Clouston. 
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BULL. BOARD CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 14, pt. 4:—Notes on the pedigree of Salusbury of Lleweni, 
by W. J. Smith; Building at Caerphilly in 1326, by A. J. Taylor; Colonel Francis Trafford, by A. H. 
Dodd; Early accounts relating to North Wales, temp. Edward I, by J. Griffiths; The medieval settle- 
ment at Llantwit Major, Glam., by V. E. Nash-Williams. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 2, no. 5:—Westminster Abbey and its records, by 
L. E. Tanner; Welsh church history as celtic mythology, by T. Lewis; A fragment of the Register of 
Stephen Patryngton, Bishop of St. Davids, by H. D. Emanuel; The Kambriae Mappa of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, by J. C. Davies; The Elizabethan settlement of religion in Wales and the Marches, 1559—- 
60, by G. Williams; Humphrey Humphreys, Bishop of Bangor and Hereford, by E. G. Wright. 


ULSTER JOURN. OF ARCH., vol. 14, pts. 1 and 2:—Mesolithic flints from Joymount, Carrickfergus, 
by A. E. P. Collins and E. M. Jope; A newly discovered Horned Cairn in Co. Down, by R. C. Davidson; 
R. A. S. Macalister and the archaeology of Ireland, by E. E. Evans; Ancient fish weirs on the Co. Down 
coast, by E. E. Evans; Decorated Rotary Querns from Wales and Ireland, by W. E. Griffiths; Scottish 
influences in the North of Ireland: Castles with Scottish features, 1580-1640, by E. M. Jope; A crescentic 
jet necklace from Rasharkin, Co. Antrim, by E. M. Jope; A late Bronze Age shield mould of wood from 
Co. Antrim, by E. M. Jope; Alumni of St. Andrews and the settlement of Ulster, by A. F. Scott Pearson; 
Excavations at Dundrum Castle, 1950, by D. M. Waterman. 


PROC. AMERICAN ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 61, pt. 2:—American Watch papers, by D. E. Spear. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 56, no. 3:—Epigraphical honor and the Hesperia index, by W. K. 
Pritchett; Alexander’s brutality, by C. A. Robinson, Jr. 
Vol. 56, no. 4:—The New York ‘Phlyax-Vase’, by J. D. Beazley; Asiatic Keftiu, by G. A. Wain- 
wright. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, March 1952:—Monuments of Roman Spain, by A. H. Travis; Art of the Ming 
Dynasty, by P. L. Grigaut; With pick and shovel in Pine Lawn Valley, by P. S. Martin; A bronze 
standard from Persia, by E. Borowski; Cat or marten?, by S. S. Schipper; A small Byzantine treasure 
found at Antioch-on-the-Orontes, by M. C. Ross; The mystery of Pisac, by V. W. von Hagen; The 
archaic Greek Helmet in St. Louis, by J. Ternbach; An Egyptian battle-axe, by W. Needler; When 
Romans went shopping, by D. K. Hill. 

Summer 1952:—A helmet from Emisa, by H. Seyrig; Recent finds at Nippur, a great city of ancient 
Mesopotamia, by D. E. McCown; The great Egyptian crocodile mystery, by G. Bagnani; Roman coins 
as propaganda, by M. Grant; Excavations in the Stone Age of Algeria and Tunisia, by B. Howe; 
Luristan bronzes: their style and symbolism, by C. Lancaster; New discoveries in Baluchistan, by W. A. 
Fairservis; The highways of the Inca, by V. W. von Hagen; The Delphic Oracle, by R. Haywood; 
International epigraphy, by A. E. Raubitschek. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 34, no. 2:—The eight Gregorian modes on the Cluny capitals, by K. Meyer; 
Petrarch and the decoration of the Sala Virorum illustrium in Padua, by T. E. Mommsen; Thomas 
Baillairgé and the Québecois tradition of church architecture, by A. Gowans; Notes on the wooden 
doors of Santa Sabina, by R. Delbrueck. 

Vol. 34, no. 3:—Castelseprio and the Byzantine ‘Renaissance’, by C. R. Morley; Notes on the topo- 
graphy of Constantinople by G. Powney; The Uncial Gospel Leaves attached to the Utrecht Psalter, 
by E. A. Lowe. 

Vol. 34, no. 4:—Unique portraits of the Evangelists in an English gospel-book of the twelfth century, 
by D. Tselos. 


HESPERIA, vol. 21, no. 2:—Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 1951, by H. A. Thompson; Three 
centuries of Hellenistic Terracottas, I A, by D. B. Thompson. 
Vol. 21, no. 3:—Investigations at the Heraion of Argos, 1949, by J. L. Caskey and P. Amandry; 
Observations sur les monuments de ’Héraion d’Argos, par P. Amandry; A fragment of an archaic 
vessel with stamped decoration, by S. Hersom. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 11, no. 3:—Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, IT. 
Masoretic Yiswa@hi in 42: 11, by H. M. Orlinsky; Wandlungen des agyptischen Geschichtsbildes, von 
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H. A. J. Kees; On ancient Hebrew seals, by S. Moscati; Excavations at Nippur, 1948-50, by D. E, 
McCown; Additions to the Egyptian Book of the Dead, by T. G. Allen; Dante and the legend of the 
Mi‘raj: the problem of Islamic influence on the Christian literature of the Otherworld, by T. Silverstein; 
Punischer Spracheinflu8 im Berberischen, von W. Vycichl; Textual notes on the Dead Sea manual of 
discipline, by R. Marcus; Notes on the legend of Keret, by C. H. Gordon. 

Vol. 11, no. 4:—Further evidence for early Mesopotamian relations with Egypt, by H. J. Kantor; 
The Naos with the Decades (Louvre D 37) and the discovery of another fragment, by L. Habachi and 
B. Habachi; Nitokris-Naqi’a, by H. Lewy; On the theory of writing, by W. F. Edgerton; Did Roman 
commercial competition ruin South Arabia?, by G. F. Hourani. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, July 1952:—Third part of a roll of arms, 
Registered by the Committee on Heraldry of the New England Historic Genealogical Society; Roger 
Barton of Westchester County, N.Y., and some of his earlier descendants (cont.), by G. E. McCracken; 
Church records of West Yarmouth, Mass. (cont.) copied by Florence Conant Howes; The origin of 
Nevill of Raby, by G. A. Moriarty; The Whittemore family in America (cont.), by B. A. Whittemore 
and E. Whittemore; Passenger arrivals at Salem and Beverly, Mass., 1798-1800, by Mrs. G. A. Hill; 
David Sage, of Middletown, Conn., his children, and grandchildren, by H. K. Sage; Vital records of 
Brooksville, Hancock County, Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush. 

Oct. 1952:—Guide to genealogical and biographical sources for New York City: 1783-1855, by 
R. F. Bailey; Third part of a roll of arms (comt.), registered by the Committee on Heraldry of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society; The Whittemore family in America (cont.), by B. A. Whitte- 
more and E. Whittemore; The Baliols in Picardy, England and Scotland, by G. A. Moriarty; Roger 
Barton of Westchester County, N.Y., and some of his earlier descendants (cot.), by G. E. McCracken. 


SPECULUM, vol. 27, no. 3:—Baldwin of Flanders and Hainaut, first latin Emperor of Constantinople: 
his life, death, and resurrection, 1172-1225, by R. L. Wolff; The anti-Florentine discourses of the Doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo (1414-23): their date and partial forgery, by H. Baron; The capture of Corinth 
by the Onogurs and its recapture by the Byzantines, by P. Charanis; The Emperor Constans II and the 
capture of Corinth by the Onogur Bulgars, by K. M. Setton. 

Vol. 27, no. 4:—The sources for the history of the Syrian assassins, by B. Lewis; The settlement of 
the Latins in Jerusalem, by J. Prawer. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 10, 1952:—Zur Problematik des spaten Palaolithikums in 
Osterreich, von F. Felgenhauer; Die Palaolithstation von Kamegg im Kamptal, N.-O, von A. Gulder; 
Altbronzezeitliche Wohnstellen in Salzburg-Liefering, von M. Hell; Der Bronzedolch von der Glock- 
nerstraBe, von M. Hell; Beitrige zum Problem des Ursprunges der Kupfererzverwertung in der 
Alten Welt, von M. Maczek, E. Preuschen, und R. Pittioni; Neue Funde aus Hallstatt, O.-O., von F. 
Morton; Die Schmuckschnecken aus Kamegg, N.-O., von A. Papp; Das Brandgrab vom Lebenberg bei 
Kitzbihel, Tirol, von R. Pittioni; Beitrage zur Methodik des urgeschichtlichen Unterrichtes an den 
ésterreichischen Mittelschulen, von R. Pittioni. 


ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE: BULL. DE LA CLASSE DES LETTRES, 1952, 4:— Paulinus, 
Kowwvés de Sébaste de Phrygie, par W. Calder et H. Grégoire; Le papyrus d’Antinoopolis relatif aux 
mystéres, par A. Delatte. 

1952, 5-6:—A propos de Troie, par F. Mayence. 
1952, 7—9:—Oroanna, par I. Lévy. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 62, nos. 3-4:—Le texte de l’homélie pseudo-Basilienne sur |’ Incarna- 
tion du Seigneur, par S. Y. Rudberg; Augustinus und die griechische Patristik. Eine Einfihrung und 
Nachlese zu den quellenkritischen Untersuchungen, von B. Altaner; Sur les sources de la régle bénédic- 
tine et de la Regula Magistri, par F. Vandenbroucke; Les écrits de Geoffroy d’Auxerre, par J. Leclercq. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tom. 70, fasc. 3-4:—Un émule d’Orphée. La légende grecque inédite 
de S. Zosime, martyr d’Anazarbe en Cilicie, par F. Halkin; S. Venance Fortunat, évéque de Poitiers. 
Les témoignages de son culte, par B. de Gaiffier; L’auteur de la Passio Livini s’est-il inspiré de la Vita 
Lebuini?, par M. Coens; Inscriptions grecques relatives 4 ’hagiographie, par F. Halkin; Notes d’hagio- 
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graphie celtique, par P. Grosjean; Sur les éditions de I’Usuard de Jean Molanus, par P. Grosjean; Saint 
Jean de la Croix. Chronique bibliographique, par B. de Gaiffier; Etudes byzantines et hagiographie. 
A propos d’ouvrages récents, par F. Halkin. 


ACAD. BULGARE DES SCIENCES. BULL. DE L’INSTITUT ARCH., XVIII:—Une triade 
familiale dans la religion des Thraces, par D. Detschew; Essai de reconstruction de deux boucliers de 
Thrace, par L. Ognenova; Contribution 4 l’iconographie du grand dieu d’Odessos, par G. Tonceva; 
Contribution 4 l’archéologie d’Apollonia, par I. Galabov; Un sanctuaire thrace prés du village de 
Liljace, par I. Venedicov; Les fouilles 4 Nicopolis ad Istrum, par T. Ivanov. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, IV, 1952, seSit 1:—Fouilles de la grotte Prepostsk4, par F. Progek; 
Nécropole du peuple 4 céramique spiralée 4 Mlyndrce, par E. Plesl; Habitat néolithique 4 Libkovice 
prés de Duchcov, Bohéme, par Z. Vaiia; Station énéolithique de hauteur prés de Vrané, arrt. de Slany, 
Bohéme, par K. Zebera; Dépét de bronzes 4 OZd’any en Slovaquie, par J. Kudl4tek; Fouilles occasion- 
nelles de Mald Udita, arrt. de Povdzska Bystrica, Slovaquie, par Ka; Nouvelles trouvailles de Topol’tany 
en Slovaquie, par Ka; Recherches de reconnaissance 4 Stary Tekov en Slovaquie, par Tk; Cimetiére 
slave prés de Pavlov en Moravie, par J. Kral. 

Seit 2:—Fouilles de la grotte ‘Déravd jeskyn®’ dans le Kotyz prés de Konéprusy en Bohéme, par F. 
Pro’ek; Nécropole ouniétitzienne 4 Chrudim, Bohéme, par J. Rataj; Oppidum celtique prés de Hrazany 
sur la Vitava, Bohéme, par L. Hordkovd-Jansové; Sépulture de l’époque des grandes invasions de 
Smolin prés de Mikulov en Moravie, par J. Kral et J. Rihovsky; Nécropole de l’époque des grandes 
invasions 4 Kluéov, arrt de Cesky Brod, Bohéme, par J. Kudrndé; Crane artificiellement deformé de 
Kluéov, par E. Vléek. 

SeSit 3-4:—Deuxiéme habitation et four céramique paléolithique de Dolni Véstonice, Moravie, par 
B. Klima; Deuxiéme saison de fouilles de habitat mésolithique de Razice, par M. Mazdlek; Fouilles 
de la grotte au Zlaty kuti prés de Konéprusy, par F. ProSek; Restes de homme pléistocéne de la grotte 
au Zlaty kin prés de Konéprusy, Bohéme, par E. Vléek; Trouvailles de la civilisation de Bukk a Barca, 
Slovaquie orientale, par J. Pastor; Exploration de stations énéolithiques en 1951, par J. Nedstupny; 
Station énéolithique de hauteur prés de Kluéov, par J. Kudrnét; Le “Zdmetek’ de Nitriansky Hrddok 
prés de Surany en Slovaquie, par A. Knor; Fouilles de Hradisko prés Kroméiiz en Moravie, par V. 
Spurny; Tumuli 4 H4j prés Hofovice, Bohéme, par J. Malitky; Four de la période de La Téne trouvé 
4 Prague-Bubeneé, par B. Novotny; Tumulus de I’époque des grandes invasions 4 Haniska prés de 
Kofice en Slovaquie, par J. Rataj; Fouilles de Pacropole de Koutim en 1951, par M. Solle; Portes du 
bourgwall des Piemyslides 4 LibuSin en Bohéme, par J. Kabdt; Nouvelle saison de fouilles du bourgwall 
slave de ZabruSany, Bohéme, par Z. Vaiia. 

SeSit 5:—-Recherches de prospection des stations de hauteur prés de Napajedla en Moravie, par B. 
Klima; Tumulus hallstattien de Caka prés de Zeliezovce en Slovaquie, par A. Knor; Fouilles du bourg- 
wall slave prés de Kluéov en Bohéme, par J. Kudrndé; Tumuli slaves prés de Veseli and LuZnici en 
Bohéme méridionale, par R. Turek; Fouilles du Tynsky-dvir 4 Prague, par B. Novotny; Fouilles d’une 
citadelle médiévale 4 Martinice prés de Votice, Bohéme méridionale, par K. Reichertovd4; Figurines de 
terre-cuite du Tell Erfad, par L. J. KruSina-Cerny ; Ostréw Lednicki a la lumiére des derniéres fouilles 
archéologiques, par K. Zurowski. 

SeSit 6:—Fouilles occasionnelles du ‘Hrad’ 4 Bénov en 1951, par J. Paveltik; Bourgwall du début de 
lépoque de Hallstatt 4 Hradi§t’any prés de Bilina en Bohéme, par M. Solle; Sépultures cavaliéres a 

ierna-nad-Tisou, par J. Pastor; Tumuli slaves sur la MZe supérieure, par J. Kudrn4é; Fouilles du bourg- 
wall de Libice en 1951, par R. Turek. 


AARBOGER, 1951:—On the preservation of wooden objects found in peatbogs, by B. B. Christensen; 
Buried runestones, by A. Beksted; Maglemose culture on Bornholm, by C. J. Becker; Instruments of 
the Passion—*The Arms of Christ’, by M. Mackeprang; New Ertebolle culture finds in Himmerland, 
by P. Simonsen; Scandinavian mementos of mediaeval visits to America, by H. Holand. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 22, 1951:—Fagervik. Ein Riickgrat fiir die Periodeneinteilung der 
ostschwedischen Wohnplatz- und Bootaxtkulturen aus dem Mittelneolithikum, von A. Bagge; Late- 
neolithic flint mines at Aalborg, by C. J. Becker; A Parthian vase in the Danish National Museum, by 
M.-L. Buhl; A detail of dress history, by S. Grieg; Viking art in the eleventh century, by W. Holmgqvist; 
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Nero, Britannicus and others. Iconographical studies, by V. H. Poulsen; Der Hesselagerfund. Ein 
Schatzfund des 5. Jahrhunderts aus Fiinen, von O. Voss. 


PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 54, section C, no. 5:—Excavation of a Cairn at Moneen, Co, 
Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly. 
Vol. 55, section C, no. 2:—Three promontory forts in Co. Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly. 


JOURN. R. SOC. ANTIQ. IRELAND, vol. 82, pt. 1:—Midleton School, Co. Cork, by M. Quane; 
Irish soldiers in the Thirty Years War, by J. Hennig; “The British and Godelic element in Ireland’, 
by A. M. Heiermeier; The de Ridelesfords, by E. St. J. Brooks. 


JOURN. CORK. HIST. ARCH. SOC., vol. 57, no. 185:—Three pages from Irish Gospel-books, by 
M. Duignan; St. Gobnet’s House, Ballyvourney, Co. Cork, by M. J. O’Kelly; The decorated stones at 
Ballyvourney, Co. Cork, by F. Henry; St. Gobnet of Ballyvourney, by D. O. hEaluighthe. 


JOURN. CO. KILDARE ARCH. SOC., vol. 13, no. 3:—A decorated headstone at Killashee, by A. 
Longfield; Nicknames and namesakes, by K. Miiller-Lisowski. 


COUNTY LOUTH ARCH. JOURN. , vol. 12, no. 3:—Ui Cruinn, a lost Louth sept, by T. O. Fiaich; 
Late eighteenth and early nineteenth century decorated headstones in County Louth, by A. K. Long- 
field; The ‘Mantle of St. Brigid’ at Burges, by H. F. McClintock; The West Cross, Monasterboice: a 
note and a suggestion, by A. T. Lucas; A new dug-out canoe, by J. Raftery; A stone chisel from County 
Limerick, by J. Raftery; Historical notes on Paughanstown, Roewstown and Hacklim, by D. Mclvor. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 56, nos. 3—4:—L’abri Montastruc a Bruniquel, par B. Bétirac; L’abri 
Audi. Piéces inédites et considérations générales, par L. Pradel; La vannerie. Essai de classification, par 
H. Balfet; Récents progrés des études sur le Tardiglaciaire, par H. Gams. 

tome 56, nos. 5—6:—Stratigraphie du loess et évolution des industries paléolithiques dans l’ouest du 
bassin de Paris, par F. Bordes; Les restes humains magdaléniens de Lussac-les-Chateaux découverts par 
M. Léon Péricard, par E. Patte. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, Jan.—Mars 1951:—L’emplacement dans Karnak de l’obélisque de 
Saint-Jean de Latran, par P. Barquet; Nouveaux commentaires sur l’obélisque de Saint-Jean de Latran, 
par Ch. Desroches-Noblecourt; Les THTENEIZ de Cyzique et la Grande Mére des Dieux, par F. Vian; 
Une influence alexandrine sur l’art augustéen? Le Lageion et le Circus Maximus, par A. Maricq; 
Contribution a l’étude de la céramique tunisienne d’époque musulmane: trois fragments d’époque ziride, 
par S.-M. Zbiss; Sur les fibules de I’ Italie lombarde, par E. Salin; La Normandie et l’architecture romane 
du Nord de la France, par P. Héliot. - 

Avril—Juin 1951:—Philistins et Préhellénes, par J. Bérard; Hérodote et Egypte, par J. Schwartz; 
Guerrier a cheval sur un hippalectryon: groupe en terre cuite du Musée du Louvre, par S. Besques- 
Mollard; Note sur la céramique d’Arezzo, par J. Latour; Nouvelles fouilles 4 La Graufesenque (1950), 
par A. Albenque; La civilisation mérovingienne sur le Danube; la tombe princiére de Wittislingen, 
par E. Salin. 

Juill—Sept. 1951:—Les Ménades et le contenu réel des représentations de scénes bachiques autour 
de Pidole de Dionysos, par E. C. de la Ferté; Tombeau tumulaire thrace, prés de Brézovo, par D. Tsont- 
chev; La céramique punique, par P. Demargne. 

Oct.—Déc. 1951:—Restauration de statuettes aurignaciennes en ivoire, par B-C. Champion; Note 
sur les recherches archéologiques entreprises par l’Ecole francaise d’Athénes en 1950, dans la région 
d’Itanos (Créte orientale), par H. G. de Santerre; Les persécutions et le tombeau de saint Pierre, par 
P. Lemerle; Sur la valeur archéologique du mot ‘villa’, par J. Harmand; Reliures de Kairouan, par 
L-M. Michon. 

Jan.—Mars 1952:—Les ateliers de la céramique peinte chalcolithique en Iran Sud-Ouest, par L. van 
den Berghe; Une statue inédite du Musée de Cherchel, par E. Colozier; Le sanctuaire d’Auguste et les 
cryptoportiques d’Arles, par F. Benoit; Les monuments gallo-romains de Paris, et les origines de la 
sculpture votive en Gaule romaine, par J.-J. Hatt. Apollon et son clergé pouvaient-ils étre polyglottes?, 
par Ch. Picard; Une nouvelle cuve funéraire de Taman et les sarcophages de la Russie méridionale, 


par E. B. de Ballu. 
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Avril-Juin 1952:—Génies des passes et des défilés, par F. Vian; Autour des fragments d’Alcée 
récemment retrouvés: trois notes 4 propos d’un culte de Lesbos, par E. Will; Dionysos enfant, les Bac- 
choi et les lions, par D. Costa; Un mystére parisien illustré par Uccello. Le Miracle de lHostie 
d’ Urbino, par P. Francastel; Observations sur la crypte de Saint-Aignan 4 Orléans et ses chapiteaux, par 

. Bathellier. 
Juill.Sept. 1952:—Ptah patéque et les orfévres, par P. Montet; A l’Héraion du Silaris, prés de 
Paestum, par J. Bérard; Observations sur la soierie de Durham trouvée dans le cercueil de saint Cuthbert, 
par M.-Th. et C. Picard; Sites stratégiques de la Céte-d’Or: le confluent de ’Ougne et de l’Ignon, par 
G. Grémaud; Le linteau du Vernet-la-Varenne, par G. Amiaud. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 3, no. 2:—Le trésor de 
Sens. Monnaies romaines du iii® siécle, par G. Fabre; Documents sur la metallurgie en Chalonnais 4 
lage du Bronze et a l’époque des Champs d’urnes, par L. Armand-Calliat; Maillets votifs en pierre, 
par Em. Thévenot. 

Tome 3, fasc. 3:—Ou en est ]’étude de la civilisation des Champs d’urnes en France, principalement 
dans ’Est?, par W. Kimmig; La ferrure 4 clous des chevaux, par P. Lebel; Y eut-il une grande voie 
romaine entre Avallon et Troyes?, par E. Thévenot. 


HESPERIS, tome 38:—La Céramique de Négrine, par G. Pianel; Bibliographie marocaine, 1944-47, 
par J. Riche et O. Lille. 


BULL. TRIM. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1951, 2° semestre:—Le Privilége 
théatral en Picardie sous l’Ancien Régime, par P. Leroy; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie (suite), par 
P. Hainsselin et G.-R. Canton. 

1952, 1® semestre:—Relations de la sculpture a la cathédrale d’Amiens avec celle de Notre-Dame de 
Paris, par L. Pillion; Compte rendu des trouvailles faites 4 Amiens et dans le département de la Somme 
en 1951, par F. Vasselle; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie, par P. Hainsselin et G.-R. Canton. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome r11o, fasc. 1, 1952:—L/’architecture militaire en Bretagne jusqu’a 
Vauban (fin), par R. Grand; Fragments de vitraux provenant de Saint-Denis, par L. Grodecki; Le 
cloitre de Saint-Sernin et l’Inquisition 4 Toulouse au XIII° siécle, par R. Rey. 

Fasc. 2, 1952:—Le position stratégique des chateaux du Bourbonnais au moyen Age, par Y. Bruand; 
Un plan de chateau de la fin du moyen age, par R. Crozet; L’église Notre-Dame de Mésage (Isére), 
par C. Angelier; Le porche et la chapelle du chateau de Montmoreau, par C. Daras; Fouilles a la cathé- 
drale de Bourges, par R. Branner. 

Fasc. 3, 1952:—L’Eglise Saint-Martin d’Angers, par G. H. Forsyth; Dissémination de l’art flamboyant 
dans les églises rurales du Languedoc. Chapelles de service et transferts de paroisses, par M. R. Hyvert; 
Martellange, Derand et le conflit du baroque, par P. Moisy; Albatres anglais en Basse-Normandie, par 
A. Rostand. 

Fasc. 4, 1952:—L’ancienne cathédrale Saint-Maurice de Vienne des origines 4 la consécration de 
1251. Chronologie et décor des parties romanes, par J. Vallery-Radot; Découverte d’un enfeu 4 Morte- 
mer, par G. Bretocq. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 49, nos. 3-4:—Nouvelles stations de 
gravures rupestres dans le Sahara occidental, par H. Alimen, P. Guinet et A. Poueyto; Trivaux. Le 
premier village néolithique de Meudon. Hommage a André Laville, son fouilleur principal, par A. 
Cheynier; Verdon. Atelier campignien de la région de Bergerac, par A. Cheynier; A propos de lallée 
couverte du Chemin des Prétres, par P. Bailly; Lissoirs d’os 4 perforation du ‘néolithique pyrénéen’ de 
Bédeilhac et de Niaux, par L.-R. Nougier et R. Robert; Vase ‘polypode’ de la petite grotte de Niaux, 
par L.-R. Nougier; contribution 4 l’expansion de la civilisation des champs d’urnes vers l'Ouest de la 
France, par F. Braemer; Eléments de chronologie post-glaciaire, par J. L. Baudet; Présence du Saiga 
dans le Moustérien Ancien de la Chaise, par P. David; Découvertes nouvelles d’éléments néanderthaliens 
dans les fouilles de la grotte de la Chaise en 1951, par P. David; Sur l’usage probable de la peinture cor- 
porelle dans certaines tribus moustériennes, par F. Bordes; Deux pendeloques inédites des dolmens avey- 
ronnais, par L. Balsan; Découverte d’un cimetiére omalien, a rite funéraire en deux temps (crémation et 
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enfouissement de cendres), en Hesbaye liégeoise 4 Hollogne-aux-Pierres, par R. et J. Thisse-Derouette 
et J. Thisse jr. 

Tome 49, nos. 5—6:—Vues nouvelles sur l’époque glaciaire, par R. Vaufrey; Note sur un racloir 
tchouktchi a lame d’obsidienne, par A. Leroi-Gourhan; Classification du Néolithique du Bassin de la 
Garonne, par B. Bétirac; Etude des rongeurs et des oiseaux de Lachaud, par J. Bouchud; Etude des 
rongeurs et des oiseaux de l’abri Castanet, par J. Bouchud; Outillage Paléo-Néolithique. Gisement 
de surface 4 Montargis, par M. Corbasson; Le prot-Magdalénien, par R. Daniel; Jouets en pierre des 
enfants touaregs, par H. Lhote; Le magdalénien dans les environs de Saint-Amand-Montrond, par 
E. Hugoniot. 

Tome 49, no. 7:—Le Mont-Bego, haut-lieu de Page du Bronze, par M. Louis. Notes géologiques et 
paléontologiques sur la grotte de I’Eglise, 4 Saint-Martin-d’Excideuil, par L. Coutier; Le Combel de 
Pech-Merle, commune de Cabrerets et ses nouvelles galeries, par A. Lemozi; Notes sur les pierres feu, 
par L. Coutier; Caractére permettant souvent de distinguer les canines inférieures des sangliers de celles 
des porcs domestiques, par J. Blanchard; Les tumulus et les antiquités de la Forét d’Orléans, par A. 
Nouel; Note pour la connaissance de la Double préhistorique, par C. Barriére. 


CAHIERS DE PREHISTOIRE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE, I, 1952:—Contribution a l’étude des couches 
supérieures de la Barma-grande, par F. C. E. Octobon; Les sépultures préhistoriques de Terrevaine prés 
de la Ciotat (B. du Rh.), par R. P. Charles; Une station préhistorique 4 Montferrier-sur-Lez, par J. 
Audibert; Recherches archéologiques récentes dans le département du Gard, par M. Lapierre; Le 
dolmen de Cantagrils, par J. Audibert, J. Bousquets, L. Cazals et A. Condomines; A propos des rigoles 
circulaires creusées sur des rochers, par M. Louis; Inventaire du mobilier de quelques sépultures mégali- 
thiques du Plateau de l’Hortus, par le Centre de Recherches Archéologiques des Chénes Verts. 


SYRIA, tome 27, fasc. 3-4:—Appendice au déchiffrement des Pseudo-hiéroglyphes de Byblos, par E. 
Dhorme; Masjid-i-Solaiman. Résidence des premiers Achéménides, par R. Ghirshman; Un bronze 
d’Asie Mineure au Musée Britannique, par A. Roes; Antiquités syriennes. Un ex-voto damascain; 
Inscriptions diverses; Reconstitution d’un tombeau palmyrénien dans le musée de Damas, par H. Seyrig; 
Le dieu mithriaque léontocéphale, par R. Dussaud; La date du Mithréum de Sidon, par E. Will; Note 
sur un édifice chrétien d’Alep, par M. Ecochard; Bulles de ’Orient latin, par le Comte Chandon de 
Briailles; Les peintures de la Khamsah de Nizami du British Museum, par M. Stchoukine; Tumulus 
de Age du Bronze dans le Hauran, par J. Nasrallah. 

Tome 28:—Six tablettes de Ras Shamra provenant de la XIV campagne (1950), par C. Virolleaud; 
Cylindre hittite nouvellement acquis, par A. Parrot; Antiquités syriennes: Aradus et Baetocécé; Aradus 
et sa pérée sous les rois Séleucides; Epigramme funéraire des environs de Marathus; Tessére relative 4 
Vasylie de Tyr, par H. Seyrig; Observations sur les Castores dolichéniens, par P. Merlat; Notes sur les 
recherches opérées dans le port de Saida de 1946 4 1950, parleR. P. A. Poidebard; Un trésor d’argenterie 
ancienne au Musée de Cleveland, par L. Bréhier; Note sur deux lampes égyptiennes en terre cuite, par 
J. David-Weill; Les origines de architecture de la mosquée omeyyade 4 occasion d’un livre de J. 
Sauvaget, par H. Stern. 

Tome 29, fasc. 1-2:—Les Hyksos et la légende d’Io. Recherches sur la période prémycénienne, pat 
J. Bérard; Acquisitions et inédits du Musée du Louvre — 2. Bronzes ‘syriens’, par A. Parrot; Le phare 
de Laodicée, par H. Seyrig; Nouveaux monuments sacrés de la Syrie romaine, par E. Will; Chadrapha, 
4 propos de quelques articles récents, par A. Caquot; Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes de Hatra, par 
A. Caquot; Le néolithique d’Abou-Gosh, par J. Perrot. 


BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTSBLATTER, Heft 18/19, Teil 2:—Neue Beobachtungen zum 
Grabbrauch der mittleren Hallstattzeit in Sidbayern, von W. Kramer; Siedlungen der mittleren und 
spaten Laténezeit bei Steinebach am Wérthsee, von W. Kramer; Zum rémischen Gauting, von P. Rein- 
ecke; Die frihmittelalterliche Siedlung von Burgheim, von W. Kramer; Der Karlsberg bei Leutstetten, 
Ldkr. Starnberg, von A. F. von Reitzenstein. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, 1951, Heft 151:—Alt- und mittelpalaolithische Funde aus rheinischen 
Freilandstationen, von K. J. Narr; Eine Siedlung der Hunsriick-Eifel-Kultur von Ochtendung, Kreis 
Mayen, von F. Tischler; Zur Verbreitung und Herkunft der Laténezeitlichen Braubacher Schalen, 
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von W. Dehn; Das fiinfteilige Diptychon in Mailand, von R. Delbrueck; Zur Deutung zweier frih- 
mittelalterlicher Steindenkmaler im Rheinischen Landesmuseum Bonn, von K. Béhner; Zu CIL. 
XIII 8648 aus Vetera (Caeliusstein), von H. v. Petrikovits; Karolingische Keramik aus dem Bonner 
Minster, von K. Béhner; Sandbrunnen, von W. Haberey. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GEOGRAPHICA, Aug. 1952:—Zur Datierung und Herkunft donaulindischer 


Axttypen der friiheren Kupferzeit, von J. Driehaus; Karten zur Besiedlung Schleswig-Holsteins in der 
vorchristlichen Eisenzeit und Alteren Kaiserzeit, von H. Hingst; Klima, Vegetation und Besiedelung, 
von H. Schmitz; Klima, Besiedlung und Wirtschaft der alteren Eisenzeit im westlichen Ostseebecken, 
von H. Jankuhn; Wanderungen, Handel, Ideenausbreitung und Tépferwerkstiatten bei der nordwest- 
deutschen Tiefstichkeramik, von H. Knoll; Grabfunde der Wikingerzeit auf den nordfriesischen Inseln, 
von P. la Baume. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 30, Heft 2:—Vom Jaspisbergbau an der Kachelfluh bei Kleinkems (Baden), 


von E. Schmid; Neues zur Horgener Kultur, von E. Vogt; Ein Grabfund der nordischen Megalith- 
kultur von Oldendorf, Kr. Liineburg, von E. Sprockhoff; Ein Brucherzfund der Hiigelgraberbronzezeit 
von Biihl, Ldkr. Nérdlingen (Beyern), von W. Dehn; Zu den rémischen Reiterscheiben, von A. Alféldi; 
Langobardische Grabfunde aus Reggio Emilia (mit einem Nachtrag von Bernhard Bischoff), von 
J. Werner; Zur Datierung der friihmittelalterlichen Tonware von Badorf, Ldkr. Kéln, von F. Tischler. 


HAMMABURG, Jahrgang 3, Heft 8:—Die Ausgrabungen in der GroBen BiackerstraBe, von H. G. 


Steffens; Die Hamburgische Keramik des 8.—12. Jahrhs. als Geschichtsquelle, von R. Schindler; Ein 
sichsisches Reitergrab in Hamburg-Schnelsen, von R. Schindler; Fundplatze der Hamburger Stufe im 
Gebiet der Hamburger Walddéfer, von W. Briichmann; Eine neolithische Siedlung bei Lemsahl- 
Mellingstedt, von P. Nierling; Der Spandolch in der nordwestdeutschen Einzelgrabkultur, von K. 
Stegen; Ein Backofen der alteren Eisenzeit von Hamburg-Rahlstedt, Héltigbaum, von E. Krawczyk; 
Ein germanisches Gehéft in Hamburg-Bramfeld, von V. Kellermann; Antike Miinzen im Hamburger 
Staatsgebiet, von P. La Baume; Die gleicharmigen Fibeln der Vélkerwanderungszeit im Gebiet der 
unteren Elbe, von A. Genrich; Siedlung und Eisengewinnung auf dem Naumiinsteraner Sander in 
vorgeschichtlicher Zeit, von H. Hingst. 


MAINZER ZEITSCHRIFT, Nr. 46—7:—Siedlungsfunde der jiingeren Urnenfelderzeit aus Wolfsheim, 


Rheinhessen, von H. Schermer; Hallstattzeitliche Skelettfunde aus Rheinhessen und Pfalz, von I. 
Schwidetzky; Eine Feldflasche aus siidgallischer Sigillata, von F. Fremersdorf; Rémischer Sarkophag 
mit Grabmal bei der Universitat Mainz, von U. Fischer; Das Skelett aus dem rémischen Sarkophag 
von der Saarstrasse in Mainz, von I. Schwidetzky; Zur Datierung der rémischen Miinzmeisterpragung 
unter Augustus, von K. Kraft; Das Rad, Symbol von Evangelium und Kirche, auf oberrheinischen 
Miinzen des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, von G. B. von Stumm; St. Peter zu Mainz und seine Urkunden 
fiir Eltville, von A. Gerlich; Das Rhein-Main-Gebiet auf Erhard Etzlaubs Niirnberger Strassenkarten 
aus den Jahren 1500 und rsor, von H. Kriger; GlockengieBer des Rhein-Main-Gebietes II, von H. 
Fitzen; Der Altar von Kirchbrombach, Stifter und Kistler, von A. Feigel; Mainzer Kunstwerke und 
deren Meister zwischen 1650 and 1750, von F. V. Arens; Der Bronzeleuchter aus Bingen, das Werk 
eines Mainzer Spenglermeisters, von E. Feigel; Eine Wachsbossierung nach Modellen des Mainzer 
Bildhauers Johann Sebastian Pfaff, von R. H. Metzner. , 


JAHRESSCHRIFT FUR MITTELDEUTSCHE VORGESCHICHTE, Band 33, 1949:—Warum 


brauchen wir eine Bodendenkmalpflege?, von K. Schwarz; Bericht tiber die Bodendenkmalpflege in 
Sachsen-Anhalt fiir das Jahr 1947, von K. Schwarz; Zur vorgeschichtlichen Besiedlung des Landes an 
der Speckgrabenniederung im Kreise Stendal, von K. Schwarz; Die ltesten Wirtschaftsstufen des 
Menschen, von M. Jahn; Wie ich zum Erforscher vorgeschichtlicher Metallgewinnung wurde, von 
W. Witter; Zwei neue Faustkeile aus Mitteldeutschland, von M. Jahn; Die kulturgeschichtliche Bedeu- 
tung der alt- und mittelsteinzeitlichen Menschenfunde von Wimar-Ehringsdorf und Bottendorf, Kr. 
Querfurt, von M. Jahn; Wandalische Skelettgriber des letzten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. von Wansleben, 
Mansfelder Seekreis, von K.-H. Otto; Vorgeschichtliche Bestattungsbrauche noch im 1g. Jahrhun- 
dert?, von G. Buschendorf; Vorgeschichtliche Neufunde in Sachsen-Anhalt und Erwerbungen des 
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Landes-museums Halle. Berichtszeit 1942-46, von K.-H. Otto; Die vorgeschichtlichen Neufunde im 
Lande Sachsen-Anhalt wahrend des Jahres 1947, von K. Schwarz. 

Band 34, 1950:—Eine palaolithische Ritzzeichnung von Bennungen, Kr. Sangerhausen, von K.-H. 
Otto; Ein neues Altsteinzeitgerat aus Hundisburg, von M. Jahn; Zur Entwicklung des Pfluges und der 
steinernen Pflugschar, von A. Pietzsch; Das erste Réssener Haus Mitteldeutschlands, von F. Schlette; 
Zwei kupferzeitliche Schafthalsixte aus Mitteldeutschland, von G. Mildenberger; Die Schalenver- 
zierungen der Schénfelder Gruppe. Ein Versuch ihrer Deutung, von G. Behm; Ein Glockenbecher- 
griberfeld der sichsisch-thiiringischen Mischgruppe von Schafstadt, Kr. Merseburg, von. K.-H. Otto; 
Ein kultureller Mittelpunkt bei Halle/Saale wahrend der friihen Bronzezeit, von M. Jahn; Die chemische 
Zusammensetzung einiger Hortfunde aus der halleschen Gegend, von H. Otto; Neue Vollgriffschwerter, 
von W. A. v. Brunn; Bronze- und friiheisenzeitliche Brandgraber von Bergwitz, Kr. Wittenberg, von 
G. Kossack; Grabbeigaben der jiingeren Bronze- und friihen Laténezeit aus Osterwieck, Kr. Werni- 
gerode, von W. Hoffmann; Noch ein wandalisches Skelettgrab des letzten Jahrhunderts v. u. Ztr. aus 
Mitteldeutschland, von K.-H. Otto; Zur Besiedlungsgeschichte Thiiringens in frihrémischer Zeit, 
von G. Mildenberger; Zwei Bestattungsplitze bei Merseburg. Ein Beitrag zu den gesellschaftlichen 
Verhiltnissen des 4. Jh. u. Ztr., von W. Schulz; Ein vorgeschichtliches ‘Strickliesel’ aus der Flur 
Grumbach, Kr. Mihlhausen i. Thiir., von W. Schrickel; Zwei spatslawische Grabfunde aus Sachsen- 
Anhalt, von G. Buschendorf; Zwei Zeugnisse ‘romanischer’ Kleinkunst aus Halle/Saale, von Th. 
Voigt; Die Anwendung der Phosphatmethode auf einem mittelalterlichen Friedhof, von K. Stoye; 
Die vorgeschichtlichen Neufunde im Lande Sachsen-Anhalt wahrend der Jahre 1948 and 1949, von 
K. Schwarz. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, vol. 20, Heft 1-2:—Vorgeschichtliche Denkmiler und Funde um Hermes- 
keil, von W. Dehn; Der Trierer ‘Rémersprudel’, eine Heilquelle aus rémischer Zeit, von E. Gose; 
Die ‘Griindung’ der Colonia Augusta Treverorum, von U. Kahrstedt; Uber einige Darstellungen altré- 
mischer Rechenbretter, von F. Kretzschmer und E. Heinsius; Zum Stadtbild des spatrémischen Trier; 
Cardo und Decumanus, von W. v. Massow; Der ehemalige kurtrierische Hof in Frankfurt a. M., von 
F., Michel; Das Trierer Mysterienmosaik und das agyptische Ur-Ei, von K. Parlasca; Hieronymus und 
Laktanz in Trier, von J. Steinhausen; Eine Demonstrationsmiinze Erzbischof Johanns I. von Trier, 
von G. B. v. Stumm; Der rémische Kameo der Stadtbibliothek Trier, von J. M. C. Toynbee. 


FUNDBERICHTE AUS SCHWABEN, N.F. 12, Teil 2, 1938-5 1:—Das reiche spathallstattzeitliche 
Grab von Schéckingen, von O. Paret; Vorgeschichtliche Steinfigur von Stammheim, von R. Strébel; 
Untersuchung eines keltischen Eisenbarren aus dem Fund von Sauggart, von Fry; Die Weihesteine von 
Mainhardt, von O. Paret; Neues aus Rottweil am Neckar, von O. Paret; Das alamannische Griaberfeld 
von Nusplingen, von A. Schahl; Vorgeschichtliches und Mittelalterliches von der Alten Burg bei 
Lienzingen, von W. Miller. 


EX ORIENTE LUX, Jaarbericht No. 12:—Van kruisridders en kooplieden. De Nederlanders in de 
Levant van A.D. 1200-1700, van A. A. Kampman; Mijn verblijf in el-Kab en het verdere Nijldal, van 
J. M. A. Janssen; Oudheidkundige verkenningen in Oosterse Landen, van F. M. Th. de Liagre Bohl; 
Cultuurwerk van een Nederlandse Witte Pater Missionaris in Palestina, van Nasr-el-Nahr; Mijn 
tochten in Transjordanié in 1949 en 1950, van J. van der Ploeg; Reis in Iraq en proefgravingen in Syrié 
in 1951, van P. van der Meer, C. Hillen, en J. P. Lettinga; Archeologische onderzoekingen in de Marv 
Dasht-vlakte, van L. Vanden Berghe; De in 1947 bij de Dode Zee gevonden oude handschriften, van 
J. van der Ploeg; Het Sumerische wetboek van Lipititar, Koning van Isin, van J. P. Lettinga; Een 
opmerking over de Egyptische architectuur, van W. van Os. 


BULL. KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, éde serie, Jrg 5, Afl. 1:—The castle of Leyden, 
by J. G. N. Renaud. 

Afl. 2:—The former Abbey churches of Susteren and Thorn, by J. J. M. Timmers; St. Merardus’s 
church at Wessem, by J. J. F. van Agt; Excavations in the medieval churches of St. Odiliénberg, by 
P. Glazema; The restoration of St. Christopher’s church at Roermond, by C. J. M. van der Veken and 
J. J. F. W. van Agt. 

Afl. 3:—Coin finds, by H. E. van Gelder; The oldest cabinets of the Royal collection of coins and 
medals at the Hague, by A. N. Z.-J. Jitta and Th. H. L. Scheurleer. 
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OUDHEIDK UNDIGE MEDEDELINGEN, XXXIII, 1952:—A Magical Statue Base in the Museum 
of Antiquities at Leiden, by A. Klasens. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESITO, vol. 79:—Les fortins préhistoriques du comitat de Fejér, par J. 
Vovaki; Le probléme de l’encaustique antique, par L. Bartha; La diffusion d’un groupe de vases ornés 
de reliefs de l’époque hellénistique tardive dans les provinces de l’empire romain, par E. B. Bénis; Monu- 
ments votifs en plomb sur le territoire de la Pannonie, par E. B. Thomas; Contributions a lhistoire 
sociale des Sarmates de Hongrie, par M. Pdérducz; Bandages herniaires de l’époque avare, par T. Anda; 
Compte rendu sur les fouilles de Tiszalék-R4zompuszta et Turkeve-Moric. I, par E. Méri; Crochets 


servant a tendre l’arquebus (XV¢ siécle), par J. Kalmar; Faiences de poéle ornées de figures retrouvées 
au chateau d’Eger, par Z. Kddar. 


IRAQ, vol. 14, pt. 2:—Statuaire mésopotamienne du dynastique archaique, par A. Parrot; Places of 
sacrifice (“Opferstatten’), by E. D. van Buren; A note on two western asiatic bronze axe-heads, by 


R. Maxwell-Hyslop; The origin of the Bit Hilani, by H. Frankfort; Russian excavations in Armenia, 
by R. D. Barnett and W. Watson. 


SUMER, vol. 8, no. 1:—Hatra and the first season of excavations, by F. Safar; Un calendrier cassite, par 
R. Labat; Caves sites in the Rowanduz district, by R. Solecki; Zu den mathematischen Aufgabentexten 
vom Harmal, von Dr. Soden; La période présargonique, par M. Lambert; Deux représentations nou- 
velles de la Ziggurat, par P. Amiet; Griechische Vasen in Baghdad, von C. Clairmont; A preliminary 
report on studies of a Kurdish community, by F. Barth; Bibliography of excavations in Iraq, by G. Awad. 


RIVISTA DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, anno 27, nos. 1-4:—Tre sarcofaghi importanti da 
S. Sebastiano, per A. Ferrua; Uber einige probleme der Didache-Uberlieferung, von E. Peterson; 
La crypte en triconque de Théopolis, par F. Benoit; Il ‘sarcofago di Lot’ scoperto a S. Sebastiano, per 
L. de Bruyne; Due nuovi sarcofagi paleocristiani con data consolare, per L. de Bruyne; L’ inscription du 
baptistére de Sainte-Thécle 4 Milan et le De sacramentis de saint Ambroise, par O. Perler; Mythologische 
und biblische Themen in der Sarkophagplastik des 3. Jahrhunderts, von J. Fink. 


FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. 5, 1950; published by the International Association for Classical 
Archaeology, contains summaries of work done, publications, etc., under the following headings:— 
1. General; 2. Prehistoric and classical Greece; 3. Italy before the Roman Empire; 4. The Hellenistic 
world and the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire; 5. The Roman West; 6. Christianity and late 


antiquity. 
ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 7, fasc. 5—6:—-Topografia archeologica di Sarsina, per 
A. Solari; Il castello di S. Gennaro presso Lanuvio, per G. Cressedi. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 6, fasc. 1-6 (1952):—-Contains accounts of excavations and dis- 
coveries at Cuneo, Galeata, Luni, Castiglioncello, Montegiovi, Roma, Ostia, Eboli, Nemoli, Oliveto 
Citra, Salerno, Pesto, Capo Cimmiti, $. Lorenzo del Vallo, Isole Egadi. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 18, nos. 1-2:—Les stéles-statues du Bouisset, par M. Louis; 
L’ara a Nettuno dei pescatori del Gesso, par N. Lamboglia; Ricerche sull’ Eta del Ferro nel Cuneese, 
par F. Rittatore; Una necropoli di eta repubblicana nell’ Alessandrino, par G. F. Lo Porto; La patera 


vitrea di Ventimiglia, par M. F. Squarciapino; Appunti di Toponomastica sulla storia antica e me- 
dioevale di Asti, par G. D. Serra. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 6, fasc. 3-4:—Utilizzazione del Radiocarbonio nella 
determinazione delle eta geologiche, per E. S. Deevey; Manches et gaines de hache en bois de cerf du 
‘Néolithique Pyrénéen’ ariégeois, par L. R. Nougier et R. Robert; La Grotta del Broion nei Colli Berici, 
per P. Leonardi; Nuove scoperte dell’ eta del bronzo lungo la valle del fiume Fiora, per F. Rittatore; 


Nuova stazione neo-eneolitica in terra di Bari, per F. Biancofiore; Due notevoli vasi eneolitici del Museo 
di Arezzo, per F. Rittatore. 


BULL. COMM. ARCH. COMUNALE DI ROMA, vol. 73, fasc. 1-3:—La pietra dei cippi arcaici, 
per G. de A. d’Ossat; Scavi stratigrafici nel Foro Romano e problemi ad essi relativi, per E. Gjerstad; 
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Noterelle epigrafiche, per G. Q. Giglioli; Il santuario di Bellona e il Circo Flaminio in un epigramma 
greco del Basso Impero, per M. Guarducci; Lavori nella sede del Senato Romano al tempo di Teodorico, 
per A. Bartoli; Sul limite di eta degli equites, per F. Castagnoli; Contributo per la datazione della Forma 
Urbis, per G. Cressedi; Ancora sui ritratti di Valente, per M. F. Squarciapino; L’arco detto ‘di Porto- 
gallo’ sulla via Flaminia, per S. Stucchi; Documenti di scavi eseguiti in Roma negli anni 1860-70, per 
F. Castagnoli; Rilievi gladiatori, per D. Faccenna; Le due statue del Praetorium di Carnuntum ed altri 
monumenti del museo di Deutsch-Altenburg, per S. Stucchi. 


SLAVIA ANTIQUA, tom 2, zeszyt 1:—Formes de l’établissement slave au début du moyen 4ge, par 
W. Hensel. 


SPRAWOZDANIA P.M.A., tom 4 (1951):—Preliminary investigations along the banks of the Orzyc, 
by J. Antoniewicz and M. Gozdowski; Preliminary investigations along the banks of the Rypienica and 
the Pissa, by S. Jasnosz; Finds from the early Bronze Age in Lublin Province, by S. Nosek; Results of 
excavations near a cult-sculpture in the vicinity of Garncarsko, Swidnica district, by H. C.-Holubo- 
wiczowa; The bell graves cemetery in Pawlowice, Garwolin district, by A. Kietliiska; The archaeolo- 
gical material from Cieszyn, by A. Kietlifiska and T. Hildt; Knives of so-called Wenedian Culture from 
a cemetery at Gledzianéwek, Leczyca district and Biskupin, by A. Gardawski; A richly furnished 
female inhumation grave from the late Roman period, found in Ldédz-Retkinia, by J. Kmiecinski; A 
wooden sculpture from Dabréwka, Radomsko district, by M. Gozdowski; The coin-hoard from XI c. 
discovered at Dzierzaznia in the northern Masovia, by T. Kiersnowska; The discovery of an arabian 
coin at Dzierzaznia, Plonsk district, by W. Kubiak. 


REVISTA DE GUIMARAES, vol. 62, nos. 1-2:—Distribuigio e cronologia dos ‘sepulcros de corredor’ 
nas Ilhas Britanicas, por G. E. Daniel et T. G. E. Powell; Sobre el sepelio en Galicia de Sancho I de 
Leén, por R. G. Alvarez; Os Estatutos de Santa Clara de Guimaraes, por M. Martins; O. Rom4nico no 
Concelho de Guimaraes, por L. de Pina; Alguns objectos inéditos do Museu Regional de Lagos, por 
A. Viana, J]. Formosinho et O. da V. Ferreira; Na Citania de Briteiros, por P.* J. V. d’Amorim; Moedas 
D. Manuel I, por R. da C. Couvreur; Estudos de Toponimia Portuguesa, por L. Chaves; Ara votiva da 
Lousa, por L. da V. Ferreira. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, vol. 25, pt. 1:—Observations sur les mosaiques de 
Glanum, par H. Rolland; Las pinturas de Santullano. Avance al estudio de la pintura mural asturiana de 
los siglos IX y X, por H. Schlunk; Nuevos datos sobre la cronologia final de la cerdmica ibérica y sobre 
su expansién extrapeninsular, por A. Garcia y Bellido; El plano arqueolédgico de Cartagena, por A. 
Beltran; Las esculturas orientales del ‘Legado Zayas’, en el Museo del Prado, por A. B. Freijeiro; La 
escultura cldsica del ‘Legado Zayas’, en el Museo del Prado, por A. Garcia y Bellido. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, No. 97, 1952:—Los esmaltes del ‘Icono de Jajuli’, por W. Dcho- 
badze-Zizichwili; Baltasar Canestro y el palacio episcopal de Murcia, por C. L. Guirao. 
No. 98:—San Isidoro de Dueiias, por F. Antén. 
No. 99, 1952:—La arquitectura mudéjar en Aragén. Las iglesias de Daroca, por L. 'T. Balbds. 


BULL. MUSEUM OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM, No. 24:—The Magic 
Fountain in Chinese ceramic art, by P. David; Some new bronzes in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, by B. Karlgren; Chinese lacquer of the middle and late Ming period, by F. Low-Beer; 
Pottery and stonewares of Shang, Chou and Han, by W. Hochstadter. 


FATABUREN, 1952:—The Banér heirloom necklace, by A. Lindblom; The architect of Salsta Court, 
by E. Andrén; 18th century rationalizing of handicraft, by B. Bengtsson; Rococo table knives, forks and 
spoons, by K. Holmquist. 


FORNVANNEN, 1952, hafte 3:—Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntnis in unserer kirchlichen Kunst 
des Mittelalters, von B. I. Kilstrém; Das flachgedeckte Langhaus des Donatus in der Domkirche zu 
Lund, von O. Rydbeck; Eine Pfeilspitze der Glockenbeckerkultur aus dem Ganggrab bei Fjarrestad, 
Skane, von L. Kaelas. 

Hafte 4:—The Swedish Rune-work, by E. Wessen; Gotland’s continental relations during the later 
pre-Christian Iron Age, by E. Nylén. 
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BULL. DE LA SOC. ROY. DES LETTRES DE LUND: ARSBERATTELSE 1951-1952:— 
Dionysos Liknites, by M. P. Nilsson; John of Salisbury’s Metalogicon, by G. Aspelin; Eine mesolithische 
Fischreuse von Jonstorp, Schonen, von M. Petersson und E. Olausson; Die Bestattungsformen in Scho- 
nen wahrend des Spatneolithikums, von M. Strémberg; A late Bronze Age burial in Halland, by L. 
Halbert; Deux fours 4 verre d’époque mérovingienne 4 Macquenoise (Belgique), par R. Chambon et 
H. Arbman; Irish imports into South Sweden, by B. Alenstam-Petersson; Wandmalereien aus dem XIV. 
Jahrhundert in der Kirche zu Skurup, von E. Gustafsson; Eine Schépfungsdarstellung in der Kirche 
zu Skurup, von E. Cinthio; The Gantofta find. A Scanian gold hoard from the migration period, by 
L.-G. Kindstrém; Ein Urnengrabfund aus Asmundtorp, von C.-A. Moberg. 


RIG, Arging 34, 1951:—Der Stab. Ein Symbol der Macht und der Demiitigung, von L. Carlsson; On 
preservation of ancient monuments in Sweden, by S. Jansson; Das Rosenvingehaus in Malmé, von 
H. G. Sandblad. 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, vol. 66, no. 2:—La Justice et la Paix, par W. Deonna; Neue 
Dokumente zur Familie Menzinger, von J. Schneider; Rhodskerzen, Rhods- und Bezirkswappen von 
Appenzell-Innerrhoden, von A. Ruosch; L’Armorial Wijnbergen, par P. Adam-Even et L. Jéquier. 

Vol. 67, nos. 3-4:—Les armoiries des villes décorées, par R. Louis; Aus dem Klebebiichlein des 
Zuger Formschneiders Johann Jost Hiltensperger, von P. P. Hartmann; La Justice et la Paix, par 
W. Deonna; Das Motiv des ‘Reichsapfels’ in den Walliser Wappen, von O. von Aigner; L’ Armorial 
Wijnbergen, par P. Adam-Even et L. Jéquier. 


BASLER ZEITSCHRIFT, Band 51, 1952:—Die Ausgrabung einer karolingischen Krypta hinter dem 
Minster auf der Pfalz, von H. Reinhardt; Ein Ehren-Pokal des Basler Ratsherrn Andreas Ryff, von A. 
Burckhardt und H. Lanz. 


JAHRBUCH DES BERNISCHEN HIST. MUSEUMS IN BERN, 1951:—Ein jungsteinzeitlicher 
Lochstab und die Frage der Bedeutung vorgeschichtlicher ‘Kommandostibe’, von H. G. Bandi; Ur-und 
friihgeschichtliche Fundstatistik des Kantons Bern, von H. G. Bandi. 


JAHRBUCH SCHWEIZERISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR URGESCHICHTE, XLII, 
1952:—Les migrations magdaléniennes dans la partie ouest du plateau suisse et les conditions climatiques 
qui les ont déterminées, par Ad. Jayet; Firsteiner-Seeberg, eine spatjungpalaolithische Freilandstation, 
von R. WyB; Eine mesolithische Harpune aus Schétz (Kt. Luzern), von E. Vogt; Mayener-Eifelkeramik 
aus den Befestigungen des spaitrémischen Rheinlimes in der Schweiz, von R. Fellmann; Einige Karten 
zur Verbreitung des Grubenhauses in Mitteleuropa im ersten nachchristlichen Jahrtausend und einige 
Hinweise auf das archéologische Problem der vélkerwanderungszeitlichen Hausformen der Schweiz, 
von W. U. Guyan. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, 1952, no. 2:—Die Eibenholzkeule von Liischerz und das Speerwurfbrett von Estavayer, 
zwei interessante Funde aus der jiingern Steinzeit, von Th. Ischer; Urgeschichtliche Einfliisse auf den 
Phosphatgehalt des Erdbodens, von P. Marki und S. Hafner; Zwei Fragmente einer Bronzetafel von 
Avenches, von W. Flury und R. Wyss. 

No. 3:—Ein seltenes Regenbogenschiisselchen aus Augst, vonTh. Voltz; Der rémische Bleibarren von 
Arbon, von O. Meyer-Boulenaz; Ein rémischer Kéhlerplatz bei Kiittigen, von R. Bosch und E. Schmid; 
La nécropole barbare de St. Prex (Vaud), par E. Pelichet; Graburnen vom Balmenrain, von J. Gru- 
ninger; Die Heuneburg an der Donau, ein keltischer Fiirstensitz des 6. und 56. Jh. v. Chr., von A. Rieth. 

No. 4:—Burgischisee-Siid, die vierte jungsteinzeitliche Ufersiedelung am Burgischisee, von H-G. 
Bandi; Kestenberg II, von R. Laur-Belart. 


SCHWEIZERISCHES LANDESMUSEUM IN ZURICH, JAHRESBERICHT, 1951:—La 
Ténegraber von Dietikon, Kt. Ziirich, von E. Vogt; Ein Scherztrinkgefa8 des Winterthurer Hafners 
Ludwig I. Pfau und andere Arbeiten seiner Werkstatt, von K. Frei. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU BELLETEN, tome 16, no. 61:—Schreibstoff und Schreibgeraét der 
Hethiter, von H. T. Bossert; Sixth season’s work at Karatepe, by U. B. Alkim; Un portrait d’empereur 
de la fin du IV® siécle, par N. Firatli; Un sceau en plomb gravé au nom du calife omeyade Abdiilmelik 
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bin Mervan, par I. Artuk; Un Anglais qui visita notre pays il y a trois siécles: Peter Mundy, par O. Burian; 
La population d’Istanbul au XV¢® siécle, par A. M. Schneider. 

No. 62:—The results of the recent Excavations at Domuztepe, by U. B. Alkim; Le mur terrestre de 
l’ancienne Constantinople et sa Porte Dorée, par P. Schweinfurth; Sur la topographie historique d’Itil 
et de la Bulgarie aux IX® et X® siécles, par A. J. Yakubovskiy. 


BULL. ACADEMIE SERBE DES SCIENCES, tome 6, no. 1:—Rapports entre la plastique de Vinita 
et la plastique archaique grecque, par M. Vasic; Les fouilles archéologiques de Caritin Grad en 1947, 
par A. Deroko et S. Radojti¢; Le probléme du sanctuaire slave du Ptuj, par D. BoSkovi¢; Monuments 
archéologiques du défilé d’Ovéar-Kablar et de ses environs immédiats, par D. BoSkovi¢, I. Zdravkovi¢, 
M. GaraSanin et J. Kovatevi¢; Les fouilles d’Ora$je, Rapport préliminaire sur les travaux de 1948 et 
1949, par R. Mari¢é; Monuments médiévaux de la contrée nord-est de la R.P. de Serbie, par D. BoSko- 
vié; L’époque de Staréevo, par M. M. Vasi¢; Sveti Kyrillowo — Le bassin de la Marica et la vallée de la 
Morava a lage du bronze, par M. V. Gara3anin; La parure en métal chez les Slaves du sud aux IX—XIe 
siécles — Les boucles d’oreilles en forme de grappe,’par M. Corovié-Ljubinkovi¢; Le chateau-fort de 
Smederevo, par A. Deroko; Le chateau-fort de Golubac, par A. Deroko. 


STARINAR, new ser., vol. 2:—La date de Staréevo, par M. M. Vasi¢; Les figurines en pierre du néo- 
lithique en Serbie, par D. GaraSanin; Sveti Kirillovo — le bassin de la Marica et la vallée de la Morava, 
par M. V. GaraSanin; La parure en métal chez les Slaves du sud aux IX—XI*™e siécles. Boucles 
d’oreilles 4 appendice en forme de grappe, par M. Corovi¢-Ljubinkovi¢; Qui fut le fondateur du monas- 
tére Drenta?, par V. R. Petkovi¢é; Le chateau-fort de Smederevo, par A. Deroko; Un dépét de l’age du 
bronze découvert 4 Belgrade, par O. Safarik; Les fouilles archéologiques aux environs de Subotice en 
1948, par O. Safarik; Les fouilles de OraSje. Rapport préliminaire sur les travaux en 1948 et 1949, 
par R. Mari¢; Gradi8te prés de Kikinda. Les sondages effectués en 1948, par M. Grbi¢; Le chateau- 
fort de Golubac, par A. Deroko; Un caravansérai médiéval fortifié prés du chateau fort de Ram, par 
A. Deroko; L’ancienne église de Smederevo, par D. Mano-Zisi; Sur la date de fondation et les donateurs 
de ’église de Saint-Constantin et de Sainte-Héléne 4 Ohrid, par M. Corovi¢é-Ljubinkovi¢; L’inscription 
grecque dans l’église de Saint-Constantin et de Sainte-Héléne 4 Ohrid, par M. Markovic; L’église de 
Ascension du village de Leskovec, par R. Ljubinkovic; L’architecture de l’église de Ascension du village 
de Leskovec, par V. Kora¢é; Les monuments médiévaux de la Serbie de l'Est, II, par D. BoSkovié; 
Le monastére de: Drenéa-Du3manica, par I. M. Zdravkovi¢; Markovo Kale prés de Vranje, par I. M. 
Zdravkovié; Les restes des objets architectoniques aux environs du monastére de Veluée, par I. M. Zdrav- 
kovi¢; Les fouilles exécutées en 1948 dans la forteresse haute de Belgrade, par D. Jovanovic, M. GaraSanin, 
et D. GaraSanin; Contribution a l’étude des origines de la spirale en S. 4 Vinéa, par M. V. GaraSanin; 
Considérations sur le chariot votif de Dupljaja, par D. GaraSanin; Une question concernant l’urba- 
nisme de Caritin Grad, par D. Bokovi¢; Fragments de ciborium de l’église de Saint-Trophime a Kotor, 
par L. Mirkovic; Une icéne de Jésus-Christ Pantocrator, par Z. Simi¢-Milovanovi¢; Troisiéme congrés 
des sciences pré- et protohistoriques 4 Ziirich, par M. GaraSanin; L’ethnogenése des Slaves du sud au 
commencement du moyen 4ge d’aprés leur culture matérielle, par M. Grbi¢; L’époque des migrations 
dans la Vojvodina, par M. GraSanin; Le VIe et le VIIe Congrés international des études byzantines; 
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$3.50. 

Les gémellions limousins du XIII¢ siécle. Par J. J. Marquet de Vasselot. 9 x 54. Pp. 126. Paris: 1952. 

Anonymi Mediolanensis Libellus de situ civitatis Mediolani. Raccolta degli storici italiani dal cinquecento 
al millecinquecento, ordinata da L. A. Muratori, tomo 1, parte 2, fasc. 3-4. 124g. Pp. 134. 
Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli. 
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La tomba Regolini-Galassi del Museo Gregoriano Etrusco e la civilta dell’ Italia Centrale nel sec. VII a.c. 
Per Luigi Pareti. 133 x 93. Pp. 533. Citta del Vaticano: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1947. 

Pictures of ivory and other animal teeth, bone, and antler, with a brief commentary on their use in identifica- 
tion. By T. K. Penniman, M.A., F.S.A. Pitt Rivers Museum, Occasional Papers on Technology, 5. 
9} x74. Pp. 40. Oxford: printed at the University Press, 1952. ros. 

More thoughts and comments of a doctor. By F. Parkes Webers, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A. 84 x 54. 
London: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1952. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES 


Illustrations of incised monumental slabs on the Continent of Europe. By R. H. Edleston, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
A Supplement to Creeny, part 2. 93 x 63. Pp. 77-145. Darlington: R. Bulmer, 19 Houndgate. 

Notes on brass-rubbing, with a list of some brasses in the Oxford region. 3rd edn. 845}. Pp. 37. 
Oxford: printed for the Visitors and sold at the Ashmolean Museum, 1952. 25. 


MOSAICS 


The mosaics of Haghia Sophia at Istanbul. Fourth preliminary report: work done in 1934-8. The 
Deesis Panel of the South Gallery. By Thomas Whittemore. 113 x9. Pp. 51+ 36 pls. Printed by 
Charles Batey at the University Press, Oxford, for the Byzantine Institute, Inc., 1952. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Babylon: die versunkene Weltstadt und ihr Ausgraber Robert Koldewey. Von Walter Andrae. 73x 5. 
Pp. 252. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1952. DM. 18.40. 

Troy. The Human remains. By J. Laurence Angel. 114 x 84. Supplementary Monograph 1. Pp. 40. 
Published for the University of Cincinnati by Princeton University Press, 1951. 485. 

Troy. General Introduction. The First and Second Settlements. By Carl W. Blegen, John L. Caskey, 
Marion Rawson, and Jerome Sperling. 114 x 8}. Vol. I, Part i, Text. Pp. xxiv+395. Part ii, 
Plates 473. Published for the University of Cincinnati by Princeton University Press, 1950. 2355. 

Troy. The Third, Fourth, and Fifth Settlements. By Carl W. Blegen, John L. Caskey, and Marion Raw- 
son. 114 x 84. Vol. II, Parti, Text. Pp. xxii+ 325, Part ii, Plates 318. Published for the University 
of Cincinnati by Princeton University Press, 1951. 2355. 

Proto-geometric pottery. By V. R. d’A. Desborough. 11} x 83. Pp. xvi+330. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1952. £5. 55. 

The Royal Cemeteries of Kush. Vol. 1. El Kurru. By Dows Dunham. 13} x10}. Pp. xxii+150. 
Published for the Museum of Fine Arts by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. 

The Hittites. By O. R. Gurney. 7} x 4}. Pp. xv+240. Pelican Books A 259. London: Penguin Books, 
1952. 35. 6. 

The + a at Dura-Europos. Final Report VI. Ed. by M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, F. E. 
Brown, N. P. Toll, and C. B. Welles. The Coins, by A. R. Bellinger. 113 x9. Pp. ix+214. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. 

A Dictionary of Assyrian botany. By the late R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A. 
gi x6. Pp. xv-+405. London: The British Academy, 1949. 


NUMISMATICS 


A Catalogue of English coins in the British Museum. The cross-and-crosslets (“Tralby’) type of Henry II. 
By D. F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A. 9 x6. Pp. clxxxiv-+216. London: published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1951. 

Roman Silver Coins. By H. A. Seaby. Vol. 1. Part 1. The Republic. Arranged according to Bade/on. 
9x6. Pp. iv-+137. London: B. A. Seaby Ltd., 1952. 215. 

The story of the English Coinage. By Peter Seaby. 9 x6. Pp. xii+11o. London: B. A. Seaby Ltd., 1952. 
105. 6d. 


PLACE-NAMES 


The Place-Names of Cumberland. By A. M. Armstrong, A. Mawer, F. M. Stenton, and Bruce Dickins. 
Part 3, Introduction, etc. English Place-Name Society, vol. 22. 8} 54. Pp. lxxx+459-565. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1952. 185. 
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PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 

La station préhistorique de Nebo et le probléme de la culture butmirienne. Par A. Benac. 8} x 53. Pp. 
164 (Résumé in French). Ljubljana, 1952. 

Les civilisations protohistoriques de l’Aquitaine. Par Gabrielle Fabre. 10 x 63. Pp. 182 avec Inventaire des 
découvertes protohistoriques faites dans les départements des Landes, Basses et Hautes-Pyrénées, 
Gers, Lot-et-Garonne. Paris: Editions A. et J. Picard, 1952. 

Abstammung. Ur- und Frithgeschichte des Haushundes. Von Emil Hauck. 11 x 8. Pp. 164. Horn—" 1en: 
Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1950. 

Les Celtes depuis l’époque de La 'Téne et la civilisation celtique. Par Henri Hubert. 8 x 53. Pp. xvii+ 
368. Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1950. Fr. 750. 

Oud Belgié van de eerste landbowers tot de komst van Caesar. Van Dr. M. E. Marién. 107. Pp. 528, 
Antwerpen: De Sikkel, 1952. B.Fr. 320. 

Das Urnenfeld von Kelheim. Von Hermann Miiller-Karpe. 1138}. Pp. 51. Materialhefte zur 
bayerischen Vorgeschichte, Heft 1. Im Verlag Michael Lassleben Kallmiinz/Opf., 1952. 

Vorgeschichte der Lausitz. Von Dr. Jifi Neustupny. 8} x 5}. Pp. 140. 1951. 

Dating the Libyan Desert silica-glass. By Dr. Kenneth P. Oakley. 83x 54. Pp. 6. Reprint: Nature, vol. 
170, p. 447, 1952. 

Atti del 1° Congresso Internazionale di Preistoria e Protostoria Mediterranea. Firenze—Napoli-Roma, 
1950. 94 X63. Pp. 562. Firenze: Leo S. Olschki, 1952. 

Katalog Giinzburg: die vorgeschichtlichen Funde und Fundstatten. Von Armin Stroh. 11 x 8}. Pp. 58. 
Materialhefte zur bayerischen Vorgeschichte, Heft 2. Im Verlag Michael Lassleben Kallmiinz/Opf., 


1952. 

The Pleistocene Geology and prehistory of Uganda. Part 2, Geology. By C. van Riet Lowe, D.Sc., F.S.A. 
9? x72. Pp. ix+113. Geological Survey of Uganda, Memoir no. 6. Published by authority of 
the Uganda Government and printed by Benham & Co., Ltd., Colchester, England, 1952. 

English prehistoric pottery. By H. Wakefield. 7 x 44. Pl. 32. Victoria and Albert Museum. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 15. 6¢. 

Early man in the Halifax district. By Geoffrey G. Watson. 8 x 5}. Pp. xiili++1oo. Halifax: printed at 
the request of the Halifax Scientific Society, 1952. 75. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Mensa sacra. Der Marmordiskus von Donnerskirchen. Von A. A. Barb. 11} x 8}. Reprint: Fahreshefte 
des Osterreichen Archéologischen Instituts, xxix, 1952, pp. 6-15. 

Tiddis: antique Castellum Tidditanorum. Par André Berthier. 9x6. Pp. 56. Alger: Presses de 
Imprimerie Officielle, 1951. 

The Congress of Roman Frontier studies, 1949. Ed. by Eric Birley. 84x54. Pp. vilit+-137. Durham: 
University Office, 46 North Bailey, 1952. 8s. post free. 

Studies in Roman economic and social history in honor of Allan Chester Johnson. Ed. by P. R. Coleman- 
Norton, with assistance of F.C. Bourne and J. V.A. Fine. 83 x 54. Pp. xiii+373. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1951. 

Timgad: antique Thamugadi. Par Christian Courtois. 9} x6. Pp. 104. Alger: Presses de |’Imprimerie 
Officielle, 1951. 

Roman Exeter (sca Dumnoniorum). Excavations in the war-damaged areas, 1945-7. By Aileen Fox, with 
contributions by Sir Ifor Williams, R. G. Goodchild and others. 93 x7}. Pp. xvi+104. History 
of Exeter Research Group, monograph no. 8. Published for the University College of the South- 
West of England by Manchester University Press, 1952. 305. 

Libarna: Esplorazioni e scavi del giugno—luglio 1950. Per Mario Guasco. 103 x7}. Pp. 24. Quaderni 
Libarnensi, I. Istituto Internazionale di Studi Liguri, sezione di Genova, 1952. 

Cherchel: antique Iol-Caesarea. Par Stéphane Gsell. 9} x6. Pp. 126. Alger: Presses de I’ Imprimerie 
Officielle, 1952. 

Gli scavi di Albintimilium e la cronologia della ceramica romana, I. Per Nino Lamboglia. 10 x 74. 
Pp. 200. Istituto Internazionale di Studi Liguri. Bordighera, 1950. 

Per una classificazione preliminare della ceramica campana. Per Nino Lamboglia. 10% x7}. Reprint: 
I° Congresso Internazionale di Studi Liguri (1950). Pp. 70. Bordighera, 1952. 
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Djemila: antique Cuicul. Par Louis Leschi. 9 x6. Pp. 44. Alger: Presses de l’Imprimerie Officielle, 
1950. 

Reman antique Hippo Regius. Par Erwan Marec. 9} x6. Pp. 72. Alger: Presses de I’ Imprimerie 
Officielle, 1950. 

La ‘Villa’ Romana de la Dehesa de ‘La Cocosa’. Por José de C. Serra Réfols. 10 x7. Pp. 173. Badajoz, 
1952. 

Etuog l’épigraphie latine. Par Hilding Thylander. 9} x 63. Pp. xvi+-1g91. Svenska Institutet i Rom, 
skrifter 8°, V. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. 

Inscriptions du port d’Ostie. Par Hilding Thylander. 9} x63. Vol. 1. Texte. Pp. xxiii+562. Vol. 2. 
Planches 125. Svenska Institutet i Rom, skrifter 8°, IV. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951-2. 

Some notes on artists in the Roman world. By J. M. C. Toynbee. 10 x 64. Pp. 56. Collection Latomus, 
vol. 6. Bruxelles: Latomus, 1951. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die Funde aus Dolmen und Ganggrabern in Schonen, Schweden I. Das Hirad Villand. Von Axel Bagge 
und Lili Kaelas. 12} xg. Pp. 168. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1950. 

Bidrag till studiet av Ovre Norrlands Kyokor. Av Hans Beskow. 9} x63. Pp. 155. Stockholm: Wahl- 
strom & Widstrand, 1952. 

Vikingeskipene: deres forgjongere og etherfolgere. Av A. W. Brogger og Haakon Shetelig. 9} x 63. 
Pp. 296. Oslo: Dreyers Forlag, 1950. 

Danske Oldsager III: Aildre Bronzealder. Af H.C. Broholm. 12} x 9}. Pp.65. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel — Nordisk Forlag, 1952. 

Ard and plough in Prehistoric Scandinavia. By P. V. Glob, D.Phil. 12 x 84. Pp. 137. Jutland Arch. Soc. 
Publications, No. 1. Aarhus University Press, 1951. 

Danevirkestudier: en arkzologisk-historisk undersogelse. Af Vilh. La Cour. 11} x 84. Pp. 296. Koben- 
havn: P. Haase & Sons Forlag, 1951. 

Vikingetidens redskaper. Av Jan Petersen. 104 x7. Pp. 536. Oslo: 1 Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 
195I. 

Farms and water-mills in Denmark during two thousand years. By Axel Sleensberg. 10 x 63. Pp. 325 
(English Summary, pp. 287-325). Copenhagen: Afred G. Hassing Ltd., 1952. 


SEALS 
Sigillographie des Universités de France. Par René Gandilhon. 93 x6}. Pp. 127. Paris: Delmas, 1952. 
WALL-PAINTINGS 


Svenska Kyrkomalningar fran Medeltiden. Av Bengt G. Séderberg. 11 x7. Pp. x+283 and 164 
plates. Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, n. d. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 23rd October 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, 1934~-9, and 
of Professor Hamilton Thompson, Vice-President, 1933-7, whose deaths had occurred during 
the recess. 

Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., read a paper on Nicholas Carlisle (Secretary, 1807-47) and 
his times. 


Thursday, 30th October 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Major P. D. R. Williams-Hunt, Mr. J. L. Kirby, and Mr. J. H. L. Washington were 
admitted Fellows. 

Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A., read a paper on some unpublished fifteenth-century heraldic 
treatises. 


Thursday, 6th November 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Rev. C. M. Lowther Bouch was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. A. J. Taylor, F.S.A., read a paper on some Continental influences on the building of 
the North Wales Castles. 


Thursday, 13th November 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. Stuart Syme was admitted a Fellow. 
The Duke of Wellington, F.S.A., read a paper on the Scaffold George of Charles I. 


Thursday, 20th November 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of Sir Charles Peers (Secretary, 1908-21; Director, 
1921-9; President, 1929-34.) whose death took place on 16th November. 

Mr. F. C. Elliston Erwood, F.S.A., read a paper on the plan of the church of the Benedictine 
Nunnery of Malling, Kent, (a) the Eastern Arm, (4) the Tower. 


Thursday, 27th November 1952. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. John M. Cook was admitted a Fellow. 
Mr. J. M. Cook, F.S.A., read a paper on Early Ionia in the light of recent researches. 


Thursday, 4th December 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Professor J. M. C. Toynbee, F.S.A., and Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson, F.S.A., read a paper on 
evidence of Christian worship in the Lullingstone Roman villa revealed by the reconstructed 
wall-paintings. 


Thursday, 11th December 1952. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Seton H. F. Lloyd was admitted a Fellow. 
Dr. K. M. Kenyon, F.S.A., read a paper on Neolithic Jericho. 


Thursday, 8th ‘fanuary 1953. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. R. Dufty, Mr. G..C. Dunning, Mr. Lewis Edwards, and Dr. W. L. Hildburgh were 
appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 1952. 

Mr. E. M. Jope, F.S.A., read a paper on fortification and architecture in Northern Ireland 
through the seventeenth century. 
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Thursday, 15th Fanuary 1953. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Dr. C. H. Talbot, Rev. Dom A. Hughes, 
Mr. H. Duff, Miss J. M. Reynolds, Prof. F. E. Zeuner, Miss M. G. Wilson, Mr. E. H. L. 
Sexton, Mr. F. B. Gilhespy, Mr. T. A. Lloyd, Mr. N. Walker, Dr. K. P. Oakley, Mr. A. H. 
Smith. 

The Birdlip Mirror was exhibited by the Secretary by permission of the Gloucester Museum. 

Mr. R. F. Jessup, F.S.A., exhibited MS. 723, the notes and correspondence of Rev. Bryan 
Faussett (F.S.A. 1763-76). 

Mr. E. M. Jope, F.S.A., exhibited late Saxon pottery from his excavations beneath the Oxford 
Castle mound. 


Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited a bronze vessel from the Middle East. 


Thursday, 22nd ‘fanuary 1953. Dr. E. G. Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Alcock read a paper on Bhambhor: an Arab port in Sind. 


Thursday, 29th Fanuary 1953. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Miss Marion Wilson was admitted a Fellow. 
Professor Stuart Piggott, F.$.A., and Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson, F.S.A., read a paper on the 


Early Iron Age horse-mask from Torrs: a critical analysis. 


SIR CHARLES REED PEERS 


Cuartes Reep Peers, Knight, C.B.E., F.B.A., F.R.I.B.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., D.C.L., M.A., filled in suc- 
cession the offices of Secretary (1908-21), Director (1921-9), and President (1929-34) of this Society. 

He was born at Westerham on 22nd September 1868, the son of the Rev. William Henry Peers, and 
was educated at Charterhouse (of which he was later to be a governor) and at King’s College, Cambridge. 

In 1893 Peers and our Fellow, the late Sir George Hill, presented themselves together as candidates 
for a junior post at the British Museum. Hill was the successful one. From this meeting in early manhood 
the two formed a close and intimate friendship which lasted their joint lives. Some forty years later Hill 
rose to be the Director of the Museum at the same time that Peers was a member of the Board of Trustees. 
It was Peers who wrote his friend’s obituary notice in these pages. 

Later in the same year Peers became a pupil of Sir Thomas Jackson, the architect, in whose office he 
worked for the next three years. This practical training was of the greatest value to his future work, both 
in the Inspectorate of Ancient Monuments and in his subsequent supervisory posts. 

He was elected a Fellow of this Society in 1g01. ‘Two years later he became architectural editor of the 
new Victoria County History. His course was now set. In 1910 he was appointed an Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments under the Office of Works and became Chief Inspector in 1913. For a quarter of a century he 
devoted his very individual talents to this great public service. No one else could have brought to the work 
the same combination of gifts. 

His love of gardens rejuvenated the neglected piles of castles and abbeys with mown lawns and bright 
flowers. No ivy-mantled towers were left for owls to lament in. He founded a school of conservation 
which was a model to the world and one earnestly hopes will long survive him. He was largely responsible 
for two Acts of Parliament promoting the care of ancient monuments. 

For forty years he was a devoted servant, counsellor, and leader of this Society, for which he had a deep 
affection. His busy life prevented his writing any large book, but he contributed numerous papers to 
Archaeologia, the Proceedings, and the Fournal, and elsewhere, and his influence on other workers in his 
field was great. 

On his retirement from the public service a new phase of activity began for him. He wryly said that he 
was now busier and better off than he had ever been as a Civil Servant. His services as advisor were com- 
peted for by those responsible for our most important ancient buildings. He was appointed Seneschal of 
Canterbury Cathedral, Surveyor of Westminster Abbey, architect-in-charge of Durham Castle, consulting , 
architect of York Minster and Durham Cathedral. He was called in to advise the Dean and Chapter of 
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Winchester Cathedral with regard to the new development plan for the City; his help, too, was sought by 
New College, Oxford, and Eton College. 

Honours, entirely unsought, fell thick upon him. He was awarded the Royal Gold Medal of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1933, the Gold Medal for Archaeology of this Society in 1938, and received the Order of 
St. Olaf of Norway. He was appointed to the honorary office of Antiquary to the Royal Academy of Arts. 

The number of bodies on whose directing committees he sat would make a long list. He served on the 
Standing Commission of Museums and Galleries, was a Trustee of the British Museum and the London 
Museum, a member of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, first Chairman of the Manage- 
ment Committee of the Institute of Archaeology, and Treasurer of the National Buildings Record. He was 
Rhind Lecturer in Archaeology at Edinburgh. He also presided over the International Congress of Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Sciences held in London in 1932. 

During the First World War he inherited from his father Chiselhampton House in south Oxfordshire, 
where his forebears had been seated since the middle of the eighteenth century. The founder of the family 
fortunes was Lord Mayor of London in the reign of George II. The chapel with its beautiful plaster-work 
has recently been the subject of an appeal for preservation, to which this Society was glad to contribute 
from the Morris Fund. It was at Chiselhampton that Peers was able to develop his love of horticulture 
which he applied so successfully to the care of ancient monuments. 

He wore his learning very lightly. His charming manners and ready smile were accompanied by a 
shrewd critical sense and much strength of purpose. As I mentioned in my Anniversary Address of 1950, 
no one could put his finger so unerringly on the weak spot in any paper read before him. 

He was taken illon a visit to Ripon in the company of a number of his friends in this Society. He borea long 
illness of seven years with the greatest fortitude. During this time his interest in the welfare of the Society 
never flagged. He wrote from his nursing-home to urge that the opportunity of examining the remains of 
the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace at Southwark, made possible by the war, should be seized. When the 
writer of this memoir last visited him he had the latest number of the Society’s Fourna/ in his hands. 
His funeral service was conducted by the Dean in Westminster Abbey, and his remains are laid in the Islip 
Chapel. J. G. M. 
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HISTORICAL PRINTS 
. ENCAMPMENT OF THE ENGLISH FORCES NEAR PORTSMOUTH, 1545. 
. EMBARKATION OF HENRY VIII at Dover, 1520. 
. PROCESSION OF EDWARD VI FROM THE TOWER TO WESTMINSTER. 
. DEPARTURE OF HENRY VIII From CaLals, 1544. 
. ENCAMPMENT OF HENRY VIII at MarQuison, 1544. 
. SIEGE OF BOULOGNE BY Henry VIII, 1544. 
. Henry VII AND HIS QUEEN; HENRY VIII AND JANE SEYMOUR. 
. PROCESSION OF ELIZABETH TO BLACKFRIARS. 
. CENOTAPH OF LorD DARNLEY, ETC. 
. BATTLE OF CARBERRY HILL. 
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